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Neighbors Fight to Stop 
A ‘Stop and Go’ 
Beer Market 


by Helen Blue 

Wendell Storey, who owns a day care center on the cor- 
ner of 52nd St. and Larchwood Ave., agrees that his 
neighbor, Gwang Yi, has made substantial improvements 
to the large supermarket Yi owns on the same corner. 

The newly renovated, well stocked Alex’s Supermarket 
is a busy shopping spot, and in this sense provides a 
needed service to the surrounding West Philadelphia 
community. 

But, although Korean born Yi claims he wants to get 
along with his mainly African American neighbors and be 
an asset to the community, Storey and others say Yi’s in- 
tention to purchase a liquor license and sell beer at his 
market is proof that Yi cares nothing about the quality of 
life along the 52nd Street corridor — a strip which 
already has more than its fair share of establishments that 
sell alcohol. 

“‘There is no way we’re going to let (Yi) sell beer on this 
corner,’’ said Storey, who as head of the 52nd Street 
Business Association is leading the fight to stop the 
transfer of a liquor license to Yi. ‘‘There are already way 
too many places that sell alcohol in this neighborhood. 

“In no other community do these kinds of places 
flourish,’’ he continued. ‘‘They are not in the Irish com- 
munity, they don’t flourish in the Italian community and 
it’s the disunity of the Black community that allows them 
to flourish here. As a people we don’t exclude folks. We 
allow people into our community. The result is you have 
greedy people who take advantage of this spirituality and 
take advantage of our weaknesses.”’ 

Storey said Yi’s recent attempt to purchase a liquor 
license is like a ‘‘slap in the face.”’ 

Three years ago, the Asian merchant tried to obtain a 
license to sell beer at the same market. At that time the 
community was successful in stopping the license 
transfer. Storey said the same objections the community 
had three years ago, remain today. 

Firstly, Alex’s Supermarket is located in the middle of 
two day care centers, Lois’ Day Care several doors away 
on one side and Storey’s Developmental Center across 
Larchwood on 52nd, on the other. 

Secondly, Mary’s Deli, a classic Stop and Go beer deli 
is located at 52nd and Hazel, one short block away. Over 
the years Mary’s has become a nightmare for neighbors 
who say the deli has been the location of shootings and 
the source of filtHy littering and noisy loitering. 

In addition, not only is the Huey Elementary School 
located two blocks away at 52nd and Pine Streets, but 
Black Oak Park is located directly across the street from 
Alex’s Supermaket. 

The park, could be a cool respite for the neigh- 
borhood’s children and adults. It could be a safe play 
area for the nearby day care centers. But it is already clog- 
ged with broken glass and brown paper bags and it’s trash 
receptacles are crammed with empty beer bottles. 
Neighbors say much of the debris is brought to the park 
from nearby Mary’s Deli and if Alex’s begin to sell beer 
and malt liquor, it would make a bad situation, worse. 

Storey, who along with his wife Donna, are committed 
to owning a business along 52nd Street, said if Yi is suc- 
cessful in gaining his liquor license, the selling of beer so 
close to his child care business would negatively impact 
on his ability to make a living. 

Shirley Randleman, who owns Paul’s Beauty and 
Barber Supply, located one door away from Mary’s Deli, 
said since the beer selling store opened, she has seen her 
own business drop by 20 percent. 

“Customers have called and have told me that they 
drove by, wanted to come in but that there was too much 
commotion on the block, so they kept on driving,’’ said 
Randleman whose family has been in the beauty business 
for some 20 years. 

Randleman said her shop still had bullet holes from a 
shooting incident that occurred between patrons of 
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READY TO STAND UP FOR BLACK RIGHTS _— Pigncreds attended a meeting last Friday to ewe preparations 
for Philadelphia’s participation in the Million Man March scheduled for October 16th in Washington, D.C. The 
March is one element in a mobilization to strengthen the Black community. Shown (top photo— to r) Joe Certaine, 
at microphone and seated Minister Rodney Muhammad, Dr. Ben Chavis, executive director of the March and State 


Rep. David Richardson. 
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dian authorities. ‘ie past weekend, hen ie attempted 
to attend a speaking | gagement in Montreal. 


Canadian authorities questioned Africa after finding 
Abu-Jamal’s new book in her possession. Although the 
book is not barred i | Canada, eo toniics said Africa 


— TONY BROWN RETURNS: — 
Watch for Brown’s Weekly Column 
Starting Next Wednesday 
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National News Briefs 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNOR THREATENS 
ARREST OF JESSE JACKSON 


Sacramento, CA (NBNS) — California Governor Pete 
Wilson last week threatened to arrest national Black 
political leader Jesse Jackson. The threat came shortly 
after Jackson announced plans to march on a meeting of 
the University of California Board of Regents, which was 
considering plans to end the school’s affirmative action 
programs. Jackson says the programs have been bene- 
ficial to Blacks and other minorities. Wilson says the pro- 
grams discriminate against whites and place racial con- 
siderations above those of merit. Wilson is also a 
Republican presidential candidate and the Republican 
Party has launched an unrelenting campaign against af- 
firmative action programs throughout the nation. Last 
June, Wilson signed an executive order undoing nearly 
100 of California’s affirmative action programs. The pro- 
’ grams grew out of the civil rights movement and were 
designed to give special preference to Blacks, other 
minorities and women when it came to jobs, scholarships 
and government contracts in order to make up for past 
discrimination. 
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REPUBLICAN FUND RAISING 
CAMPAIGN APPEARS RACIST 


Washington, D.C. (NBNS) — The Republican Party 
has launched a new fund raising campaign which has ig- 
nited charges of racism. The campaign targets 28 liberal 
Democrats for defeat in next year’s elections. But among 
those the Republicans want driven from Congress are 22 
Blacks. The rest are women, Hispanics or Jews. National 
Democratic Party Chairman Don Fowler charged that 
Republicans have not changed because ‘‘when it comes 
down to it, they always play the race card.’’ 
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BLACK WEALTH CONFERENCE 
SET FOR FT. LAUDERDALE 


Ft. Lauderdale, FL (NBNS) — The next in a series of 
seminars and workshops designed to show African 
Americans how to build personal and family wealth will 
take place in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. on Saturday, July 29th. 
The wealth building conference is being conducted by the 
Better Life Club of America, a Washington, D.C. based 
financial self-help group which devises income enhance- 
ment programs and projects. Conference topics will range 
from starting home-based businesses to making profits in 
the 900-number business. Financial planning and debt 
reduction experts will also be present. Interested persons 
can get registration information by calling 1-800- 
748-1821. Better Life Club spokesman James Nathan ex- 
plained the conference this way, ‘‘Our aim is to instill in 
Black people the fundamental need of the last part of the 
20th century is to build personal and family financial 
security.’’ He added, ‘‘We can no longer depend upon 
politicians to help us. Economic power is the best weapon 
against racism.’’ The local conference organizer is Linda 
Dawkins, 305-581-9220. 
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WEALTH CLUB ORGANIZING CONFERENCE 
SET FOR OCTOBER 

Washington, D.C. (NBNS) — Charging that ‘‘There is 
an anti-Black change in the political mood of this country 
and the only effective way to combat it is with economic 
power,’’ Robert Taylor, the president of the Better Life 
Club of America last week announced a ‘‘Wealth Club 
Formation Conference’’ for Oct. 28th in Washington, 
D.C. According to Taylor, the conference will show 
selected groups of Blacks from around the country how 
to form profitable investment and wealth building clubs. 
The Better Life Club itself has drawn national attention 
as a result of its business efforts and educational cam- 
paigns which aim to empower Blacks economically. In- 
terested persons may have conference information sent to 
them by calling 1-800-748-1821. 
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MARS ROBOT TO BE NAMED 
FOR SOJOURNER TRUTH 

Washington, D.C. (NBNS) — NASA expects to land a 
robot on Mars in 1997. When it lands, it will be named 
Sojourner — after Sojourner Truth: the Black woman 
who fought against slavery and attempted to aid the ex- 
slaves after the civil war. The name was selected from 
3,500 entries. Valene Ambroise, a 12-year-old Bridgeport, 
Connecticut girl, submitted the name. 
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NEWARK MAYOR TARGET OF 
CORRUPTION PROBE 

Newark, N.J. (NBNS) — Black Newark, N.J. Mayor 
Sharpe James is facing a massive federal probe into his 
campaign fund raising tactics and his alleged lavish 
spending. U.S. Attorney Faith Hochberg has hit the 
mayor and other city officials with more than 100 sub- 
poenas. The investigation centers around the spending of 
nearly $3 million in funds rasied by James and his Sharpe 
James Civic Association. James has suggest the investiga- 
tion is racial in nature and is part of a campaign against 
prominent Black politicians. Prior to the investigation, 
James had generally been credited with doing a good job 
in reversing Newark’s downward slide. 


In 1933, 97 percent of African-American 


college students were enrolled in institutions 
in the South. 


AFRICANS REACH OUT TO AMERICAN BRETHREN . . . The FIHANKRA Tour to the Americas, featuring 





a delegation of eighteen Chiefs and dignitaries from Ghana and Nigeria, made a number of stops during their stay in 
Philadelphia including the Ayinde Cultural Center. Shown (far left) is Odeneho Oduro Numapau II, president of the 





Fihankra Reuniting The 
Divided House 


by Junious R. Stanton 

On December 9, 1994 a solemn purification ceremony 
attended by chiefs from Ghana and Nigeria was held in a 
suburb near Acura, Ghana to perform traditional rites to 
atone for the misdeeds of those ancestral rulers who col- 
laborated with Europeans in the trans-Atlantic Slave 
trade. 

The ceremony brought together the Stool representing 
chiefs from southern Ghana and the skin representing 
chiefs from northern Ghana. The uniting of these two 
divine symbols (the stool and skin) denotes the agreement 
and harmony of all the chiefs for the purpose of Fihankra 
Reuniting the Divided House. 

A delegation of chiefs and queen mothers headed by 
Odeneho Oduro Nurnapau II, the president of the Ghana 
National House of Chiefs and chairman of the Ancestral 
Stools and Skins Purification Committee, traveled to the 
United States to meet and establish ties with their 
diasporic brethren. The objectives of the trip are to ex- 
plain the significance and meaning of the Fihankra 
purification, to begin a dialogue that will result in the 
reuniting the divided house (continental and diasporic 
Africans) to persuade Africans in America to view Ghana 
as their home, to promote investment, and encourage 
joint economic, social and educational ventures with 
Ghana. 

A local committee headed by Queen Mother Anna 
Akofo Broni II (Josephine Johnson) hosted the delega- 
tion and planned the itinerary while they stayed in Phila- 
delphia. The visitors attended church service at Canaan 
Baptist Church, an African Festival at Abbotsford 
Homes, a reception at O.1.C. International in German- 
town on Sunday, July 16th. The next day they toured 
Freedom Theatre, made a public appearance at Progress 
Plaza and attended a business forum and reception at 
Ayinde Cultural Arts Center in West Philadelphia. They 
remained in Philadelphia until last Thursday when they 
moved on to New York City, the next stop on the tour. 

During an interview with Odencho Oduro Numapau II 
his excellency reiterated the need for people in the 
diaspora to share their skills, expertise and knowledge 
with their continental brethren. ‘‘Since you (diasporic 
Africans) have been here, you have acquired skills, skills 
that are presently needed in Africa. You have also ac- 
quired wealth by dent of your hard work. We want to 
kindle the love amongst ourselves so that you who know 
you are African in the diaspora will help each other. You 
have a duty, I repeat it is a duty for you to come over with 


your skills and the wealth that you have acquired to 


develop you own country. You have certain skills which 
you have acquired which we need. It is not (only) a ques- 
tion of wealth. It is a question of coming and getting your 
services across. You see, certain skills are worth more 
than wealth. The door is open.’’ 

Queen Mother Nana Adivoa Nyan Kopan II represent- 
ing the Esumeji Traditional area was emphatic about the 
role women can play in developing Ghana. ‘‘The con- 


National House of Chiefs and (far right) Kusi Amkra, registrar of the National House of Chiefs in 





Ghana. 
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stitution of Ghana allows women to participate, we have 
equality. If for example you are a lawyer you are paid 
equally and given equal opportunity to rise. The constitu- 
tion guarantees the safety of women. With regards to in- 
vestment, women are allowed to invest. We have no 
discrimination against women. Whoever has a talent or a 
skill to display in Africa from here, you are welcome. The 
opportunities are there. Come over and explore the feasi- 
bilities. Slavery and the oppression (colonialism and 
military rule) is all over now. We are sisters and brothers, 
you must come over and invest. You are Africans, your 
origin is Africa. Come back.”’ 

Mr. Numapau added, ‘‘We want to assure you that 
things like the infrastructure have been put up by the pre- 
sent government. Infrastructure, by way of roads, by way 
of standard electricity to every village and the result is 
making investment simple. About acquisition of land, if 
you want to go into agriculture, if you want to go into in- 
dustry it is as simple as all that. Nobody should be scared 
about that.’’ 

Speaking on behalf of the Ghananian constitutional 
government at the business forum at Ayinde Cultural 
Center Mr. Numapau told the audience, ‘‘The safety of 
your investment is guaranteed, you don’t have to enter- 
tain the fear that if you put in X amount of dollars in 
Ghana the dividends to which you are entitled will not be 
there. The guarantee is there.”’ 


On the importance of African support he reiterated, 
“We are a family. I personally have not been in favor of a 
country, any African country always coming hat in hand 
begging international financers from this country, 
America and Europe. The terms of interest from the IMF 
(International Monetary Fund) and the World Bank re- 
ceived by Ghana have always been cited here as examples 
of success. Most African countries have rejected the 
terms of the IMF. If I had my own way I would say let 
everything (principle and interest repayments) go because 
the terms of the IMF are very, very high. It is better for 
you and I to join hands and develop our country. While 
we do ask foreign investors to come in, I think the best 
first call of appeal must come through our brothers and 
sisters.”’ 

This initial visit was designed to lay the ground work 
for future interaction and cooperation between diasporic 
Africans and those in Ghana. Much work remains to be 
done, establishing a communications network between 
Ghana and America, getting the trade missions, diplo- 
mats and investment center involved. ‘‘I hope that by the 
end of the tour we will have a national co-ordinator who 
will be co-ordinating the various regions and cities. This is 
going to be a living process,’ Numapau promised. 


The Fihankra tour was underwritten in part by Ghana 
Airlines. In the spirit of Fihankra, Ghana Airlines wants 
to be the bridge that facilitates the reunification of 
African peoples. Ghana Airlines sincerely desires to 
become the carrier of preference for diasporic Africans 
traveling to and from the motherland. 

For more information about investment opportunities 
in Ghana, or to contact the local Fihankra committee, 
call Queen Mother Nana Ama Akofo Broni II at (215) 
424-3014. 
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Clinton Meets With Benin President 

President Nicephore Dieudonne Soglo of the African 
Republic of Benin met with President Bill Clinton on his 
Official Working Visit to Washington, D.C. in July. Dur- 
ing the visit President Soglo also met with D.C. Mayor 
Marion Barry, was hosted by ambassadors and met with 
African American experts on Africa from the Constituen- 
cy For Africa (CFA) at Blair House. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has maintained close ties with Benin since 1991, 
when it became the African model of a successful transi- 
tion from a single party Marxist-Leninist regime to a 
democratic and economically viable state. President and 
Mrs. Soglo also traveled to Houston and Atlanta during 
heir U.S. visit. The couple lived in the Washington area 
for eight years when he was executive director of the 
World Bank. 


Parks Sausage May Shut Down 

Baltimore-based Parks Sausage, one of the country’s 
oldest Black-owned manufacturers, has turned to the 
state of Maryland for $8 million the company says it 
needs to remain open. Formed in 1951 by the now- 
deceased Henry Parks, Parks Sausage has been a member 
of the Black Enterprise Top 100 Black-owned Businesses 
for decades, but fell from 71st to 85th in the 1995 listing. 
In 1969, it became the first Black-owned company to go 
public. Its best year was 1990 when profits exceeded $1 
million on $28 million in sales. In 1990, Parks was supply- 
ing sausage to Pizza Hut Inc. and Domino’s Inc. Parks 
employs 220 workers. The company reports Parks 
Sausages are being sold in about 4,000 supermarkets, 
down from its all-time high of 12,000 stores. In 1994, it 
lost $1 million on sales of $20 million. 
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Local Meeting Held for 
Million Man March 


by Anne Hunter 

African American males of all hues and walks of life 
are taking a stand and then taking a walk. 

They’re shouting from the racist halls of corporate 
America and yelling from their fields of oppression, ‘‘I’m 
tired and I’m not going to take it anymore.”’ 

But this time it’s not just a slogan. This time they mean 
business. 

Politicians, religious leaders, business owners and com- 
mon folk checked their ammunition at the District Coun- 
cil 33 headquarters at 30th and Walnut Streets last Friday 
evening in preparation to rumble for the Million Man 
March which will convene on October 16th in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Leaders of the march, the largest civil rights movement 
since the era of the late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. are 
calling every African American male from across the na- 
tion to sacrifice a day of work on the third Monday in 
October and join forces with other Black men to dispel 
myths like all Black men are incompetent fathers, that all 
Black men are lazy and shiftless, or Black men are numb 
to the pain of negative stereotypical images inflicted upon 
them by society. The local organizing committee of the 
march is calling for 100,000 to 200,000 men from the 
Delaware Valley to join in the effort. 

After a soul-stirring opening prayer petitioning God 
for guidance and strength, the Rev. William B. Moore, 
pastor of the Tenth Memorial Baptist Church said, ‘‘Our 
time has come to stand up and take our place. We’ve 
come tonight to say that we’re tired. We’re tired of being 
second class citizens. We’re tired of people prostituting 
our communities. We’re tired of people robbing us of our 
dignity and respect. And we’ve come tonight to say that 
enough is enough.”’ 

Guest speakers at the local spiritual intertwining of 
hearts, hands and resources included State Representative 
David P. Richardson and Rodney Muhammad of Mos- 
que No.12. : 

The Rev. Ben Chavis, National Director of the Million 
Man March, gave the keynote address. Chavis, who has 
been on a multi-city campaign to promote the spiritual 
liberation of African American men was ousted from his 
post as executive director of the National Association for 
the Advancement for Coiored People (NAACP) last 
summer on charges of mismanaging organizational ac- 
tivities. 

Chavis, rejuvenated after a whirlwind of sagging con- 
troversies, called for the men to unite. 

“The African American community throughout this 
city and throughout this country is in trouble because we 
are divided as a people,’’ said Chavis. ‘‘We’re fractured, 


HAROLD’S HELPING HAND! 


— Over $23,000 in Legislative Initiative Grants (LIG) were awarded this past 








weekend by State Rep. Harold James to several community organizations working to make positive changes in 
South Philadelphia during a meeting held at the Dixon House that was sponsored by the Point Breeze Community 


Network. 
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we’re splintered, and we have had a history of, rather 
coming together, pulling each other down.”’ 

Chavis christened the mass unity day as the day of 
atonement (AT ONE MENT) stressing that all men pre- 
sent will look to be at one with God and with one 
another. 

The three grievances the march is addressing before 
they take the trek to the nation’s capital pertain to ‘“‘self,”’ 
the government, and corporate America, all of which 
have far ranging implications. Topping the list is repara- 
tions. 

‘*A ffirmative action was a remedy. It was never the full 
solution. The real issue is that racial discrimination, racial 
exploitation, racial domination, racial persecution is not 
going down but is on the increase,’’ Chavis said. ‘‘As we 
press the demands on the government, we have to press 
the demands on the government in a broader context of 
our struggle here in this land.”’ 

Chavis said that organizing the march takes a process 
of small steps and a sacrifice of working side by side with 
organizations whose ideals and beliefs conflict. The 


movement already has a large following of the Black 
Muslims, the Masons, the Elks, and the National Pan- 
Hellenic Council, and Chavis said he was concerned 
whether all the groups will work in harmony even after 
the Holy Day. 

Though advertised as a male movement, Chavis openly 
solicited the help of the other gender as well. 

“This is not an effort to divide men and women but 
Black men and Black women must struggle together. 
‘‘We’re here for the whole unity of the community, but 
we realize that the absence of the Black man assuming 
responsibility in the family and in the community has led 
to the destruction of our community,’ said Chavis who 
reported that the march received the support of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women. 

The National organization of the Million Man March 
is further holding a voter registration drive and Black 
child adoption drive with the march. 

Contributions for the march should be sent to: LOC 
Million Man March, One Logan Square, Philadelphia, 
PA 19103. For further information, call 561-0754. 





Blacks Urged to Stay 
Away From Work 
October 16th 


Washington (AP) — As part of his proposed march on 
Washington, Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan is 
asking all Blacks to stay away from work on march day 
to demonstrate how much the United States needs them. 

‘‘We are asking professional football players not to 
play football . . . and entertainers to stop entertaining 
white folks on that day,’’ Farrakhan said Tuesday. 
‘‘Since America seems to be saying she doesn’t want us, 
we want her to see how she looks all white.’’ 

Farrakhan’s plan strikes the same theme as ‘‘Day of 


Absence,’’ a 1960s theatrical comedy by Douglas Turner 
Ward in which whites awoke one morning to find all 
Blacks had disappeared, then struggled to make it 
through the day without them. 

Farrakhan said the October 16th event, billed as a 
male-only march, also marks a ‘‘holy day’’ for the Black 
community. He hopes to draw a million men from more 
than 300 cities. 

The goal is to demonstrate that Black men need to 
“straighten their backs’’ to halt the decay of their com- 
munities and families, which often are headed by poor 
women, he said. 

“Our desire is not to strike fear in the hearts of white 
people,’’ Farrakhan said. ‘‘We are hoping that an in- 
telligent and sober group of Black men will impact this 
country.”’ 

Women are not supposed to march, but they are being 


asked to help organize it. Women will not be turned away 
if they show, said Gary Foster, spokesman for march 
organizer Benjamin Chavis, former head of the NAACP. 

Some Black women have criticized banning female par- 
ticipation, but others are supporting it as a means of get- 
ting men more involved in the community. 

‘We are not saying that a woman’s place is in the home. 
We are saying a woman’s base is in the home,’’ Far- 
rakhan explained. ‘‘If the woman is not in the home, 
there cannot be a strong family or a strong community.” 

Farrakhan has support from Rep. Donald M. Payne 
(D-NJ), chairman of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
and District of Columbia officials including Mayor 
Marion Barry and House Del. Eleanor Holmes Norton. 

Jesse Jackson has been invited to address marchers, 
but has yet to decide whether he will participate, his office 
said. 





Prosecutors Aid Police 
Misconduct 


by Linn Washington 


A top official in Philadelphia’s District Attorney’s Of- 
fice has presented two diametrically opposing positions 
on the issue of police misconduct in letters written recent- 
ly regarding two different cases. 

This official contended police misconduct did not oc- 
cur in the highly publicized case of Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
yet he conceded police misconduct did occur in the lesser 
known case of Betty Patterson. 

Arnold H. Gordon, First Assistant District Attorney in 
Philadelphia, sent letters last month to four Hollywood 
movie stars who are supporting convicted cop killer 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, where Gordon castigated them, call- 
ing their aid an ‘‘insult’’ not only to police officers but 
also to “‘families of murder victims and . . . thousands of 
law-abiding citizens . . . ’? Abu-Jamal’s supporters, in- 
cluding the stars, maintain the former award winning 
journalist was victimized by police misconduct which in- 
cluded being framed on false evidence. 

Two weeks ago Gordon acknowledged police miscon- 
duct in the letters he sent to local lawyers where he agreed 
that Betty Patterscn had been framed and sent to prison 
for three years on false evidence presented by three 
policemen assigned to the 39th Police District. 

Patterson, a 58-year-old North Philadelphia woman 
with no criminal record before her 1989 drug arrest, is 
one of nearly four dozen persons whose convictions have 
been dismissed resulting from the corruption scandal in- 


volving five former 39th District officers. Three of those 
five: Steven Brown; John Baird and Thomas Ryan, were 
the officers in Patterson’s case. 

Although falsifying evidence and other police miscon- 
duct are charges common to the cases of Betty Patterson 
and Mumia Abu-Jamal, the phony drug case and the 
allegedly flawed murder case also share a charge not ad- 
dressed in Gordon’s letters: improper conduct by pro- 
secutors. 

While the numerous charges of prosecutorial miscon- 
duct contained in Abu-Jamal’s 300-page appeal for a new 
trial have yet to be proven in court, it is clear that pro- 
secutors in Patterson’s case failed to perform their central 
mission which is seeking justice not just a conviction. 

Prosecutors in Patterson’s case, for example, vigorous- 
ly opposed her appeals to be released from prison even 
after prosecutors knew that the police who testified 
against her had been fired for framing innocent persons 
and were cooperating in a FBI probe of their confessed 
misconduct. Prosecutors, in one of Patterson’s post-trial 
appeals dismissed her request for a new trial based on the 
firing of the police officers as a ‘‘frivolous claim.”’ 

Critics have often contended that prosecutors, in their 
zeal to obtain convictions, too frequently ignore the 
primary ethical responsibility cited in the National Pro- 
secution Standards issued by the National District At- 
torneys Association which is to ‘‘see that justice is ac- 
complished.’’ 

Convictions in all cases is not synonymous with ac- 
complishing justice, critics contend. The Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in an 1889 ruling in a Philadelphia case, 
stated, ‘‘it is as much the duty of the District Attorney to 
see that no innocent man suffers, as it is to see that no 


guilty man escapes . . . (the prosecutor) seeks only, equal 
and impartial justice.” 

The suspected nature of the evidence presented in Betty 
Patterson’s case from the beginning should have triggered 
the ‘safety-net’ protections supposedly built into the 
justice system. But neither prosecutors nor judges heeded 
the warning signs blinking brightly in Patterson’s case, 
say observers familiar with the matter. 

A more ominous dimension of Betty Patterson’s case is 
that the police misconduct which victimized her was not 
the so-called isolated action of rogue cops trying to make 
a corrupt buck or distraught officers trying to solve the 
slaying of a colleague like in the Abu-Jamal case. 

The police misconduct in Patterson’s case was a part of 
the too frequent pattern of police braking rules to gain 
convictions. Prosecutors and judges routinely play along 
with the misconduct, contending these illegal acts aré 
‘harmless errors’ or police have ‘good faith exemptions’ 
from existing law. 

The real purpose for Baird, Brown and Ryan raiding 
Patterson’s house had nothing to do with drugs. The trio 
was trying to find evidence that could be used against two 
of her sons in a separate murder case. The trio was trying 
to pressure Patterson’s sons — whom she had virtually 
barred from her home — into testifying against a major 
drug dealer. Police framed Betty Patterson to protect 
what was essentially illegally seized evidence. 

Materials seized during the phoney drug raid were 
eagerly used by prosecutors in that murder case, where 
Patterson’s sons were acquitted of the homicide charges. 
Betty Patterson’s trial attorney had argued that the so- 
called drug raid was: ‘‘a pretext”’ to gain evidence in the 

(continued on page 21) 
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New Observer 


EDITORIAL 


A March 
Long Overdue 


Every march, rally or 
demonstration is held to 
dramatize something; and 
the March on Washington 
set for October 16th is no ex- 
ception. 

But this March, in which 
at least one million Black 
men are being asked to par- 
ticipate, has something of a 
different spin, in that it is be- 
ing called to unify the mar- 
chers, more than intimidate 
opponents of Black progress 
with a show of numbers. 

Although the demonstration is an effort to form cohe- 
sion among Black African American men, Nation of 
Islam leader, Louis Farrakhan, the originator of the 
March, and the Rev. Ben Chavis, former NAACP ex- 
ecutive director, who is also playing a major role in 
directing the effort, agree that if Black women want to be 
involved in the March, they will not be turned away. 

Chavis says that too many Black men have been ‘‘miss- 
ing in action’? over the last couple of decades, and 
hopefully this March will make them stand up and 
straighten up their backs. 

No one can deny that Black men, who have failed to 
fulfill their role in the Black family unit have thrown far 
too much weight and responsibility on the shoulders of 
Black women; and the loss of the Black male’s presence 
as protector and provider is certainly reflected in a host of 
negative circumstances within the once-strong Black 
family unit. 

This movement is a much different undertaking that 
the March on Washington inspired by Dr. King and his 
associates 32-years ago. In those days, Blacks had a han- 
dle on their children. Black youth did not belong to 
Madison Avenue as they do today. Black youth of the 
’60s, had a sense of self-worth, inspired for the most part, 
by both parents, and a much closer knit extended 
family — which even then, included caring neigh- 
bors . . . And’as Rev. Chavis mentioned, the ‘‘Learned’’ 
lack of commitment by Black teens and young adults has 
been perpetuating for a couple of decades now. These 
Black men need to be reclaimed so that they can help turn 
Black youth around — theirs and others. 

Although the October March is aimed at unifying and 
inspiring Black men, the whole nation will be watching to 
see just how many folks show up. The fragmentation of 
Blacks has been documented and used by unfriendly 
forces in disrespectful ways. After all, what is there to 
fear from those who don’t show up — or show up weak 
in number? 

Take a look at some of the recent conservative deci- 
sions concerning affirmative action. Then take a look at 
some of the recent happenings concerning Blacks and 
Black concerns here at home, and it should be clear that 
Blacks need some kind of demonstration to get the ball of 
progress rolling ‘‘up’’ the still very uneven playing field. 

Eyes will also be watching Black deportment in D.C. in 
October. Some will not hesitate to say ‘‘I told you so,”’ if 
there is violence, or looting of stores. 

Blacks can demonstrate so many positive things later 
this year in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Although the March is not about answering the conser- 
vative mood of staunch conservatives and fearful white 
males, the appearance of hundreds of thousands of Black 
men and women, could very easily be equated with a 
rolled-up sleeve displaying an 18-inch bicep. 

This outpouring of Black humanity could also be 
perceived as potential dollars denied to those who persist 
in perpetrating various inequities against Blacks. 

This March could be the start of something big: A big 
awaking for the marchers and the many who share their 
pigmentation; and a rude awakening for some other 
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The City’s Affirmative Action 


Mayor Rendell and Police Commissioner Neal did the 


' right thing in issuing an apology to Zion Baptist Church 


in the aftermath of the invasion of the church to arrest a 


wanted man — during his wedding ceremony. 


Commissioner Neal also suspended members of the in- 
vading force without pay. , 
The action prompted Fraternal Order of Police Presi- 





INSIGHTS ON EMERGENCY ROOM OPERATIONS — St. Joseph’s Hospital recently sponsored a program 


dent Rich Costello to utter that the decision was the 
greatest miscarriage of justice he’s experienced since he’s 
been a police officer. 

Welcome to the club, sir. 

Maybe Costello will tell us about the ‘miscarriage’ of 
justice committed by 39th District police officers who put 
hundreds of innocent persons in prison on false drug 
charges. 






that enabled local youngsters to understand the ‘‘do’s and don’ts”’ in a crisis situation. Answering questions from the 
youngsters who live around the North Philadelphia medical facility is Thomas Powell, D.O., St. Joseph’s Hospital’s 


director of Emergency Services. 





Civil War and the 
Ashe Statue 


by Jerry Foeman, Ph.D. 

The War Between the States, it seems, is raging still. 
The most recent evidence of this is both southern and 
local. It stems from the current controversy swirling 
around the decision of the Richmond City Planning 
Commission to erect a statue commemorating Arthur 
Robert Ashe, Jr. — tennis champion and personification 
of all things good and wholesome for which we would 
love our nation to be known. The Commission wants the 
statue erected on the city’s major point of in- 
terest — Monument Avenue. This is the boulevard the 
National Park Service calls ‘‘the South’s grandest com- 
memorative precinct dedicated to the heroes of the Lost 
Cause.”’ 

That ‘‘lost cause’’ description refers not to the struggle 
for U.S. social and economic justice. It refers to the 
defining national conflagration known by the oxy- 
moron — ‘‘Civil War.’’ The cause lost in this case was 
the cause of perpetuating a way of life dedicated to the 
proposition of ‘‘white supremacy.”’ 

Not-so-long ago, Richmond was capital of a fledgling, 
would-be nation — the Confederate States of America. 
Today, five score and thirty years after that war (during 
the final days of which Richmond itself was razed by 
troops commanded by the man who would become the 
18th President), many Southerners are smarting still from 
their bitter defeat. They are longing still to be carried 
back to “‘Ol’ Virginny.”’ And in the spirit of ante-bellum 
romanticism, they continue honoring men who were rebel 
traitors to the Union and who were defenders of southern 
slave-ocracy. The felons in question are ‘‘President”’ Jeff 
Davis, and ‘‘Generals’? Bobby Lee, Stonewall Jackson, 
and Jeb Stuart. Now that about five or six generations 
have come and gone the Commission saw fit to break 
with tradition and honor a true son of Richmond in the 
United States of America. 

At first glance this looks like a ‘‘no-brainer.’’ By far, 
Arthur Ashe is the best-known native son of Rich- 
mond — the Virginia state capital. By birth, he was an 
African American man. By choice he was an advocate for 
social justice. Yet, because Mr. Ashe’s race and his ad- 
vocacy are insulting to many Confederacy sympathizers, 
and because many African Americans find demeaning the 
idea of implicitly equating the Ashe legacy with that of 
traitors, complications have arisen. 

The ground-breaking ceremony set for July 10th on 
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person, fearing no person - the Black press strives to help every person in the firm belief that all 
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what would have been Mr. Ashe’s 52nd birthday (Ashe 
died in 1993 of AIDS resulting from a blood transfusion 
he had received during heart surgery years earlier.) was 
postponed until after an emotional July 17th hearing to 
consider the validity of objections to the Planning Com- 
mission’s decision. i 

Opposition is racially divided and ideologically bi- 
polar. 

Some local African Americans said the statue deserves 
a place more appropriate than one that is dedicated to 
racists disloyal to the Union and that Ashe, himself, said 
revived bitter childhood memories in him. 

Some local European American opponents contend 
that including the Ashe statue means imperiling the 
Avenue’s historical integrity. Consequently they would 
not object to commemorating African Americans who, 
during the conflict’s final months, fought for the Con- 
federacy. 

The passions expressed by both sides of the statue issue 
is but one of many recent ominous signs that the Old 
South is rising again. 

-For instance, there is the recent judicial activism of the 
Supreme Court in support of states rights. It curbed 
judicial oversight of long-running school desegregation 
programs. It rejected the Court’s long held view concern- 
ing the Federal Government’s special institutional role in 
addressing systematic racism. For the first time in 60 
years it invalidated a Federal law because Congress had 
overstepped its boundaries to regulate interstate com- 
merce. It curtailed programs designed to convey special 
Federal benefits to minority groups. It outlawed the re- 
districting that gave many African Americans in southern 
states African American Congressional representation for 
the firt time since the Supreme Court re-legitimized U.S. 
apartheid in 1896. All of these actions are consistent wit 
what the Old South was all about. 

One more Supreme Court deliberation is noteworthy. 

It unfolded as the Court considered term limits for 
Congressional representatives. While rejecting state im- 
posed term limits for Congress members, the tortured 
reasoning of affirmative action benefactor/detractor 
Justice Thomas is instructive regarding a resurrected Old 
South. In dissenting language that must have had dearly 
departed Justice Marshall turning over in his grave, ex- 
President Bush’s ‘‘nappy-haired boy’’ hoists high the 
states rights banner. He opined that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s only power is that power granted it by the so- 
called ‘‘Founding Fathers’’ — essentially a group of 18th 
Century slave-owning white supremacist male aristocrats. 

(continued on page 24) 
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New hbgerver 


the ’96 Election 


by Ron Daniels 


While Rev. Jesse Jackson ponders his fate and future 
in terms of the ’96 election, another African American 
leader looms large on the horizon, Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan, leader of the Nation of Islam. With Black 
America restlessly searching for decisive leadership and 
direction in this moment of grave crisis, the Million Man 
March called by Minister Farrakhan could be the defining 
political event of 1995. On October 16th, the whole world 
will be watching, waiting and listening to see how large 
the turn-out will be and what platform, agenda or 
demands will be articulated. And, if Farrakhan makes 
good on his pledge to register one million Black voters as 
independents, the Nation of Islam could become a major 
factor in the 1996 election. 

The turn to electoral politics, independent Black 
politics in particular, is a logical extension of the rebirth 
of the Nation of Islam. Steadily rebuilding its ad- 
ministrative, communications, educational and economic 
infrastructure and vigorously promoting a militant pro- 
gram of self-reliance and self-development, the Nation of 
Islam has re-emerged as a formidable force in Black 
America. Minister Louis Farrakhan has demonstrated a 
remarkable mass appeal as he speaks to overflow crowds 
in rallies in city after city across the nation. A good 
percentage of the thousands who flock to hear the 
Minister speak and teach are unregistered or non-voters 
who have disdain for the electoral political process. No 
doubt thousands of those who stream into Washington 
for the Million Man March will not be registered to vote. 

About 8 million African Americans remain 
unregistered, and large numbers of those who are 
registered often fail to vote on election day. Chronic low 
voter turn out is a serious problem plaguing Black com- 
munities across the country. Polls indicate that large 
numbers of Black people are disaffected with the two 
establishment parties and disillusioned with Balck elected 
officials. There is a feeling that large numbers of Black 
elected officials have lost their sense of mission, that 
Black politicians have become self-aggrandizing buffers 
within an oppressive system. They are disconnected from 
the grassroots and therefore incapable of promoting and 
defending the interests of the Black masses within the 
electoral political process. Thus, the quality of life for the 
Black masses is drastically deteriorating even though 
Black America now has more Black elected officials than 
at any time in history. Clearly this situation must change. 

It was Malcolm X, in his Ballots or Bullets speech, who 
said that Black Nationalism means that Black people 
must ‘‘control the politics and economics of our com- 
munity. ‘‘Malcolm had no illusions that either the 


Corrupt Cops/ 
Contradictory Clergy / 
Execution Countdown 


by Ewuare Osayande 

The City of Philadelphia is finally being forced to face 
what many of its African American citizens have known 
for a long time; this city’s police cannot be trusted. 

This revelation for some has come as a result of a cor- 
ruption scandal within the 39th precinct. Five former 
police officers have pleaded guilty to stealing upwards of 
$100,000 in drug money, falsifying search warrants and 
police records, and planting drugs on unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Forty-two cases have already been overturned in the 
midst of this ongoing investigation. 

Recently, this type of unethical police conduct was 
dramatized publicly when stormtrooping cops raided 
Zion Baptist Church, one of Philadelphia’s most 
prestigious churches, in the effort to arrest a man wanted 
for robbery during his wedding ceremony. This ‘‘flagrant 
abuse of authority”’ that put several lives in jeopardy was 
roundly criticized by the city’s Black clergy. The president 
of the Black Clergy of Philadelphia and Vicinity called 
the unannounced intrusion ‘‘a satanic attack on the sanc- 
tity of the Black church.’’ 

In the midst of this social melee that has put the Black 
church in reactionary mode, the case of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal, political prisoner currently locked down on death 
row, remains in the media spotlight; his case scorched by 
biased reporting. Banners, posters and stickers in his sup- 
port can be seen scattered along the city streets. His sup- 


The Slave Mentality is 
Alive and Hell 


by Marian E. Barnes 


Three streams of heritage flow into the African 
American of today: African heritage, African-American 
heritage, and slave heritage. African heritage comes from 
the time when minds of Africans laid the foundation for 


The Farrakhan Factor in 
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Democrats or the Republicans were concerned about the 
destiny of Black people. By registering a million Black 
people as independents, the NOI could take the lead in 
aiding the Black Nation to assume control over the 
politics and politicians in our communities. 

Utilizing the concepts embraced at the historic Gary 
Black Political Convention in 1972, a relevant model of 
Black participation and a meaningful convenant for a 
new breed of Black politicians could be developed. We 
need to internalize the concept of hoding grassroots 
political conventions to adopt Black agendas and select 
candidates to run for public office who will represent the 
interests of the community. We need to grow a new breed 
of Black politican from amongst the grassroots; politi- 
cians who are ideologically conscious and committed to 
being servants of the people. Working with Black political 
scientist and political activist from around the country the 
NOI could develop a Malcolm X Institute of Black Polli- 
tics where the theory and method of a new Black politics 
could be taught to community based organizations and 
grassroots leadership. This is what could emerge from the 
Million Man March and the registration of a million 
Black people as independents. 

A million Black independents, if properly oriented and 
organized, could become a potent power block and 
catalyst for change in the Black community in ’96. A 
political housecleaning could begin. Black people who 
have previously ignored electoral politics could inject 


port base is growing as his execution date nears. 

Yet, a very influential organization has not publicly 
stated their support for Mumia. These same Black clergy 
can clearly see the injustice in a church being raided, but 
they are seemingly blind to the injustice of a man facing 
execution on August 17th innocent of the charges brought 
against him. 

The Black Clergy of Philadelphia and Vicinity have yet 
to call for the recusal of Judge Sabo — the judge who 
prides himself on having sent more men to death row 
than any other judge in the nation — and demand a new 
trial so that evidence and eye witness testimony that was 
suppressed during the first ‘‘trial’’ can be included for the 
sake of justice. Testimony like the four eye witnesses who 
saw another man shoot Daniel Faulkner and flee the 
scene. Evidence that shows that the Medical Examiner 
judged the fata bullet to be a .44 caliber. The gun re- 
trieved by police from Mumia was a .38 caliber. These are 
just two of several examples included in the post- 
conviction papers that have been filed by Abu-Jamal’s 
legal defense team. 

Why is this? How can these ministers condemn the 
raiding of a church building yet remain silent when it 
comes to a human life? In the face of such downright 
devilish behavior on the part of this city’s police depart- 
ment it is quite perplexing to comprehend how people can 
remain indifferent to the case of Brother Mumia. J cram 
to understand how these ministers can claim to be 
preachers of God’s Word when the Bible states adamant- 
ly: ‘‘Speak up for those who cannot speak for themselves, 
for the rights of all who are destitute. Speak up and judge 
fairly; defend the rights of the poor and the needy (Pro- 
verbs 31:8-9).’’ Jesus, himself, stated that he came to free 
the prisoners and release the oppressed (Luke 4:18). 

Where are the Rev. Nat Turners, Rev. Richard Allens, 


world civilization, and nations like the Dogon people of 
West Africa surpassed current technology. 
African-American heritage is from the era when the 
minds of Africans enslaved as captives, or entrapped as 
second class citizens, laid much of the foundation of 
modern civilization — inoculations, thanks to Onesimus; 
development of blood plasma and blood banks, thanks to 
Charles Drew; automatic elevators, thanks to Alexander 
Miles; automatic vending machines, thanks to T.S. 
Wheatcraft and Daniel Wicks; the traffic light and gas 
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themselves into the process with a new found mission and 
purpose — controlling the politics and politicians in our 
community. Such a block of voters could support pro- 
gressive community-minded Black politicians who sign a 
pledge to support the Black Agenda. Corrupt and unac- 
countable politicians ‘would be swept from office anc 
replaced by new politicians schooled in the new Black 
politics. Non-Black politicians would have to pledge to 
advance our interests or face defeat. A block of a millior 
Black independent voters could make a decisive dif- 
ference in local and state elections all across this land. 

A million Black independents could also have a majo 
impact on the ’96 presidential election. Should Reverend 
Jackson decide to run for President as an independent 
and if Reverend Jackson and Minister Farrakhan could 
reach a mutual respectful accommodation, Black 
America would rise up with a vengeance at the ballot box. 
Reverend Jackson has already demonstrated that he is a 
master of voter registration. But Minister Farrakhan 
could reach and motivate thousands, even millions of 
Black people that Reverend Jackson may be unable to 
reach. This unbeatable combination would stimulate an 
unprecedented voter registration and a voter turn-out of 
historic proportions. This Black flood (Lavalas) of voters 
in coalition with other people of color and progressive 
whites would transform the political landscape of this 
country. The Farrakhan factor could be formidable in the 
’96 election! 


and the Rev. Henry Highland Garnets of our day? 

Where are the men and women of God who are not 
afraid to stand up for a man who dedicated his entire life 
to standing up for his/our people? 

Mumia has international support. Various human 
rights organizations in Germany, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean nations have shown their support for Mumia. Even 
Nelson Mandela’s ANC in South Africa (where the death 
penalty is outlawed) has come out in support of Mumia. 
On July 12th at a demonstration at City Hall, three 
busloads of Mumia supporters came from New York 
alone. When they arrived they nearly outnumbered those 
that gathered from this very city. 

The Biblical adage that a prophet is without honor only 
in his hometown seems to fit Bro. Mumia Abu-Jamal. 
This is sad when one realizes that if the thousands of 
church-going African Americans would show up at the 
steps of City Hall on a given day, that undaunted 
assembly would send an unwavering message to Gov. 
Ridge, Mayor Rendell and the entire Philadelphia police 
force. A message that would resound unequivocally that 
the Black community will not stand for corrupt cops or 
pacifying politicians and their empty promises and hollow 
apologies. We demand justice and will not rest until it 
comes. 

Yes, it is righteous to defend the sanctity of the Black 
church against the satanic attack of authoritarian police, 
but what about the satanic attack on the life of Mumia? 
When will the Black Clergy of Philadelphia and Vicinity 
rise and defend the sanctity of Mumia’s soul? 

Ewuare Osayande is a youth minister and director of 
Talking Drum Communications, a multi-media organiza- 
tion dedicated to insuring that Mumia Abu-Jamal re- 
ceives a new trial in the spirit of MA’AT (Justice). 


mask, thanks to Garrett Morgan and his brother; destruc- 
tion of the slavocracy, thanks to Harriet Tubman, 
Frederick Douglass and others like them; the elevation of 
spiritual consciousness, and human and civil rights, 
thanks to Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Slave heritage is from the period of enslaved captivity, 
during which minds of enslaved Africans designed ways 
to survive a lethal society. As captives, they became 


masters at pretending to be inferior. Because of the 
(continued on page 24) 
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Reconstruction Is 
Dead Again 


Some experts argue that 
history works in cycles. It 
repeats itself, in other 
words, every few centuries. 
Different names, different 
places, same issues. 

In the 1870s, Africans in 
America thought they rode 
the gravy train, in the wake 
of the civil war, which we 
helped win in a big way. 
General William Sherman, 
and his boss, U.S. Grant, 
were so proud of African 
warriorship on the _ bat- 

tlefield, that they issued the very famous Field Order 
#15. It gave every fighting man of African descent forty 
acres and a mule. 

Unfortunately, the politicians in Washington didn’t see 
it that way. They recinded Sherman’s order — a first for 
the decorated war hero — and today Blacks are still bitter 
about it. 

Little did Africans know then that Washington’s action 
was simply the tip of the iceberg. By the late 1890s, most 
of the civil rights gains of Africans throughout the South 
and the North had been washed away. It seemed as if the 
Confederates won the war. 

Africans stayed in American gutters until the rise of the 
Civil Rights movement of the 1950s-1960s, when people 
like Malcolm X and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., rose the 
banner of the race and forced the government to make 
major concessions, some of which hadn’t been seen since 
the old Reconstructign days of the post-civil war era. 

So in the 1960s, Africans thought they were riding the 
gravy train. The party went on until Richard Nixon was 
elected in 1968. Then the tide turned, and unfortunatley, 
it has been turning ever since, Ronald Reagan re-enforced 
Nixon’s racism, and Bush took it to the extreme. Now, 
with Bill Clinton in power — acting like old turncoat 
Benjamin Harrison — even the last vestiges of civil rights 
gains are being washed away. 

Africans in America must be the pity of the whole 
world. We seem to be riding a merry-go-round of 
historical disaster. One step forward. Two steps back. 
Who but the KKK measures that standard as ‘progress’? 

Troops were rushed into the city’s streets in the late 
60s because people like Nixon and J. Edgar Hoover real- 
ly thought Black people would kick-off a revolution. Of 
course, they were wrong. 

Too bad for us. If we had all strongly supported the 
Black Panthers, maybe we’d be somewhere by now, in- 
stead of riding that damn merry-go-round. 

Perhaps Africans will learn the lesson of the ‘Fire Next 
Time.’ What happens to a dream deferred? Does it 
wither, like a raisin in the sun, or does it explode? 


Black Wallstreet Story To Be Told Here 

Saturday, August 12, 1995, is a date you shouldn’t 
miss. Show up at the Berean Presbyterian Church, Broad 
and Diamond Streets, from 6-10 p.m. to hear the true 
story of the bombing and burning of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
In 1921, the African neighborhood was called Black 
Wallstreet, because it was so loaded with millionaires and 
highly organized African organizations. The local KKK 
didn’t appreciate all those Africans showing off their 
native brilliance, so they burned the entire neighborhood 
to the ground, all 36-square blocks of it. 

In the process, the racist thugs killed over 1,500 people, 
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men, women and children. They even lynched one boy 
and cut his body to ribbons for momentos. 


CARVING A NICHE IN THE COMMUNITY — Artist Husain Abdul-Alim, of the Original Wood Carvings, was 





Admission is free. Bring the kids. They need to hear 
this story. 





one of the many vendors at the recent Ogontz Street Fair. Health Partners was one of the fair participants where 
marketing representatives provided primary preventive health information for residents attending the fair. 





Fashion Festival: 


Tailoring A Fashionable 
Business 


by Linn Washington 


What began as an interest in tailoring has turned into a 
fashionable business for Ron Welsh, manufacturing 
clothes and operating a designer boutique in German- 
town. 

This Friday, (July 28th) noted clothing designer Ron 
Welsh will be coordinating the Fourth Annual Fashion 
Festival at the Dell East. 

The Fashion Festival, entitled ‘‘Walking In Rhythm,”’ 
features creations by minority designers from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and New York City. The free event spon- 
sored by the City of Philadelphia will present designs 
from all areas of clothing. 

The Fashion Festival will be the highpoint of Fashion 
Week in Philadelphia, Welsh said. Seminars and other 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
that if you are Black and you 
want to avoid poverty, the 
key things to do include 
getting a good education, 
getting married and both 
husband and wife having 
jobs. New government stu- 
dies show that college edu- 
cated, married Blacks who 
both work are earning nearly 
as much as their white coun- 
terparts. 
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“I lost 50 lbs. my FIRST MONTH! 


and I KEPT LOSING... 


ed, Happier You is just a phone call away! 


events are being held throughout this week. There will be 
an after-party following the Festival at Club Winners and 
on Saturday evening, at Club Gothams, there will be a 
“Face To Face’’ fashion night where additional local 
designers will showcase their creations, Welsh noted. 

Welsh said he developed his interest in designing by stu- 
dying tailoring at Thomas Edison High School. After 
high school, Welsh says he worked at different clothing 
manufacturing factories in the City. 

Four years ago, Welsh opened up his own boutique in 
Center City. Two years ago he opened a boutique on Ger- 
mantown Avenue near Tulpehocken. 

““We design and manufacture on the premises. We 
manufacture on the second floor,’’ said Welsh, 34, who 
was born and raised in North Philadelphia. 

The boutique sells ‘‘off-the-rack plus custom 
clothing,’’ Welsh said. 

‘‘We also do wholesale for three stores around the 
country in New York City, Michigan and South 
Carolina,’”” Welsh continued. ‘‘We currently are doing 
men’s wear but by the end of the year we hope to do 
women’s wear.’’ 
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Church Accused of 
Cannibalizing It’s 
Own Buildings 


by Henry De Bernardo 

Former members of an historic Catholic Church in 
North Philadelphia are fighting mad about a decision by 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia to sell-off parts of St. 
Elizabeth’s Church. 

Located at the corner of 23rd & Berks Streets, the 
church was opened in 1872 to service German immigrants 
to the area. The Archdiocese closed the parish down two 
years ago in a cost-cutting measure that affected an addi- 
tional five other Catholic parishes, mostly in the North 
and West Philadelphia areas. 

Ms. Jackie Wiggins, who was a former member of the 
parish in years past, but who since moved into another 
section of the city, said in a recent interview with the Phil- 
adelphia New Observer that the Church was being ‘‘can- 
nibalized’’ by the Archdiocese in a cynical measure to 
profit from the misery of a failed parish. 

“This is a race thing,’’ she said. ‘‘The Archdiocese 
always had a secret plan to eliminate all the Black 
parishes and St. Elizabeth’s was on the hit list from the 
beginning.”’ 

Wiggins is part of an energetic, if tiny, ad hoc group 
that is waging a desperate rear-guard action to stop the 
pending sale of very valuable stained glass windows that 
still adorn the now-closed church building. Part of the 
reason the church was closed, according to newsmedia 
resports, was a severe fire that burned out the lower social 
services offices, housed in the basement of the massive 
granite structure. Part of the sanctuary was also burned 
in the fire. Rather than spend a huge amount of money to 
repair the building, the Archdiocese simply decided to 
close it down permanently. 

Father Rayford Emmons was the last pastor of the St. 
Elizabeth Church. He was the only African American 
priest stationed to a major parish in North Philadelphia. 
He had only been at the parish for five years as pastor 
before the church was ordered closed by the Archdiocese. 

Wiggins helped organize a meeting at the former St. 
Elizabeth School, at 23rd & Montgomery Ave., on 
August 20th, to address the issue of the potential sale of 
parts of the building to other Catholic congregations in 
New York City. 

Newsmedia accounts from last winter show that the 
Archdiocese sold $25,000 worth of stained glass from the 
church to an Albanian congregation that was only 
established in 1989. The New York state church, Our 
Lady of Shkodra, bought ten stained glass windows from 
_ St. Elizabeth and St. Bonaventure, both located in North 
Philadelphia. 

The windows of St. Elizabeth’s were made by German 
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HISTORIC ST. PETER CLAVER CHURCH — The 
City’s oldest Black Catholic Church, St. Peter Claver lost 
its status as an official church for worship a few years ago 
when Church officials said there were not enough 
members at the Center City house of worship. x 
oto by 
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craftsmen in the 19th Century in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
and Innsbruck, Austria. The Albanian church also 
bought the alter that was formerly housed in North Phila- 
delphia’s St. Edward’s Church, which was also struck by 
the austirity measure two years ago. 

““We have started a phone campaign to locate as many 
of the old parishoners as possible,’’ Wiggins stressed. 
‘‘We know that the Archdiocese argued that the church 
needed to close because it only had sixty active members 
by the early ’90’s, but there are still outstanding questions 
about the $1.3 million in insurance money that went mis- 
sing from the church.”’ 

Wiggins alleged that an engineer had looked at the 
church recently and determined that, although it needed 
plenty of cosmetic work, it was structurally sound. Ar- 
chdiocean officials apparently don’t agree. Wiggins 
claimed that church officials have set aside $200,000 to 
demolish the church in the near future. 

The engineer said in a meeting last week that it would 
take about $20,000 to shore-up the church to keep it 
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structurally sound. 

Currently, a non-profit organization operates the 
former school building as a day-care center. Project 
Homie, a non-protit homeless shelter, operates other parts 
of the giant North Philadelphia property. 

Wiggins said her group will meet again in the second or 
third week of August at the school building to discuss the 
former parisioners’ fears of more sales of stained glass 
from the church building. 

“It’s unbelievable that after all St. Elizabeth’s went 
through with the Archdiocese,’’ she charged, ‘‘now 
they’ve stooped to this level. It seems as if it just wasn’t 
enough to merely close down the parish. Now they’ve 
decided to sell off parts of it for profit.’’ 

While the non-profit day-care organization is working 
to strike a deal on the purchase of the school for its opera- 
tions, Wiggins’ group is considering the aid of legal 
counsel to map out a strategy to possibly purchase the 
church building. 

“It’s a shame the former pastor couldn’t get the 
building certified by the Historic Commission,’’ she went 
on. “‘If that had been done, then they wouldn’t have been 
able to make this move to demolish the church.”’ 

Archdiocean spokesperson Gerri Arts said that church 
officials had made a decision to put artifacts in closed- 
down buildings to good use elsewhere. 

“If there is a Catholic value to some of the items, such 
as altar rails, stained glass, altars, and the like, then these 
items can be sold to other churches,”’ she said. 

She confirmed that the sale of the ten stained glass win- 
dows from the North Philadelphia church totaled $35,000 
(ten thousand more than previously reported). 

“Three of the windows from former St. Elizabeth’s 
Church were sold. The other seven came from St. 
Bonaventure Church. Two side altars from St. Edward’s 
were also sold,’’ she stressed. 

She said that these materials were being ‘‘recycled’’ for 
a more proper use in other Catholic buildings. 

She also confirmed that the Albanian church in Nyack, 
New York, had sent representatives to Philadelphia to ex- 
amine the windows at the two inner-city churches. 

‘‘They came in,’’ she said, ‘‘to see what they could 
use.”” 

The Albanian church had to seek permission from the 
Archdiocese of New York to make the purchases, which 
were made with money from the parish council. She said 
the sale had not actually received final approval, but it 
appeared to be imminent. 

Jackie Wiggins is but one voice in a growing movement 
among Philadelphia African American Catholics who 
have vigorously charged the Archdiocese with boldface 
racism. She claimed it can be easily proved in church of- 
ficials’ quick and firm action in closing most of the re- 
maining North Philadelphia parishes, and their scattering 
to the far reaches of the neighborhood. 

‘*This isn’t the end of the story,”’ she alleged. ‘‘They’re 
probably going to close all of the remaining Black 
parishes before it’s all over.’ 





Local Scholars Win 
College Aide 


Jessica Fuller of Central High School and Lawrence 
Lockett from the School of Engineering and Science are 
among the approximately 235 winners of Achievement 
Scholarship awards, financed by colleges and universities 
that were announced recently by the National Achieve- 
ment Scholarship Program. This annual academic com- 
petition for Black Americans is conducted by National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. The Achievement 
Scholar designees honored are among a total of some 800 
scholastically able high school seniors of 1995 who have 
received Achievement Scholarship awards worth nearly 
$3 million. 

Some 50 U.S. colleges and universities offered 
renewable Achievement Scholarship awards this year. 
These scholarships provide between $250 and $2,000 an- 
nually for undergraduate study at the sponsor college. 
Winners were chosen by officials of the sponsor institu- 
tion from among Achievement Program Finalists who 
will attend that college. 

The 1995 competition began when nearly 100,000 
Black students requested consideration in the Achieve- 
ment Program at the time they took the 1993 PSAT/ 
NMSOQT, which is the qualifying test used for entry to the 
competition. In September 1994, some 1,500 of the 
highest-scoring participants were named Semifinalists on 
a regional representation basis. 

To be considered for Achievement Scholarship awards, 
Semifinalists had to advance to the Finalist level in the 
competition by meeting high academic standards, being 
recommended by their high school principals, and sub- 
mitting information about their activities, personal. in- 
terests, and goals. More than 1,200 Semifinalists qualified 
as Finalists, and a/l winners of Achievement Scholarship 
awards were chosen from the Finalist group. 

Last March, recipients of Achievement Scholarship 
awards underwritten by about 85 independent business 
sponsors and the program’s own funds were announced. 
Included were 400 winners of National Achievement 
$2000 Scholarships for which every Finalist was con- 
sidered and that were awarded on a regional representa- 
tion basis. Also announced were nearly 175 winners of 
Achievement Scholarship awards sponsored by corporate 
and business organizations for Finalists who have 
qualifications of particular interest to the grantor 
organizations. 

The Achievement Program, which is privately fi- 


nanced, was initiated in 1964 specifically to recognize 
academically promising high school students who are 
Black Americans and to increase their educational oppor- 
tunities. In the 31 annual competitions completed to date, 




















pimple or sore that 
doesn’t heal. The fact 
that yours did cause 
symptoms and prompted 
a visit to your doctor 
gave you the advantage 
of early detection and 
treatment. An experi- 
enced physician may 
strongly suspect that a 
skin lesion is cancerous, 
but it requires a biopsy 
to be absolutely sure. 

Squamous cell carci- 
noma and keratoacan- 
thoma are quite similar 
conditions. Both look 
virtually the same under 
the microscope and both 
are treated in the same 
way. Your dermatologist 
or a surgeon will first in- 
ject a numbing anesthetic 
into the affected sores 
and then remove them 
surgically, often during 
an office visit. 

Once you have been 
treated for skin cancer, 


M. Lorenzo Walker, M.D. 
Family Medicine 


GQUESTION: 


I’m an elderly woman 
and have red, itching 
pimples on both legs; sev- 
eral have developed into 
raised sores. I had biop- 
sies done on three sores 
several months apart. 

The first report said squa- 
mous cell carcinoma; the 
other two said keratoa- 
canthoma. What is the 
cause and best treatment 
for this? Can a doctor tell 
if a lesion is cancerous 
without doing a biopsy? 
Does skin cancer start 
out with an itching rash? 


ANswer: 


Skin cancer often 


Lalking with The Doctor 
Symptoms few for skin cancer 


‘monthly checks, if you 


some 18,000 deserving students have received Achieve- 
ment Scholarship awards worth about $58 million. 

Both Fuller and Lockett plan to attend Florida A&M 
University and pursue studies in medicine. 


Advertisement 


a checkup. During the 
year, check your skin 
thoroughly once a month. 
Take special care to note 
any new bumps and any 
sores that don’t heal 
readily. During your 


SPF (sun protection 
factor) of at least 15 on 
all exposed areas of your 
skin. Also, avoid sitting 
near a fire, furnace, or 
heater that puts out blasts 
of heat. 

Remember that early. 
diagnosis and treatment 
are the Keys to cure. 


see any spot that is in- 
creasing in size, instead 
of healing, see your 


physician promptly. Dr. M. Lorenzo Walker 
cares for patients of all ages. 
SUN AND HEAT He is part of Clinical Care 
These types of skin Associates of the University 


of Pennsylvania Health 
System, the primary care 
network Penn is building 
throughout the Delaware 
Valley. His office is located 
at 5740 W. Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Walker 
welcomes new patients. 

To make an appointment, 
please call his office, 
215-877-1110, or Penn’s 
physician referral service: 


cancer are caused by two 
things: sun or heat. The 
sun’s ultraviolet rays can 
damage skin and cause 
skin cancer. Also, people 
who regularly sit in front 
of fires or heat sources are 
prone to develop these 
skin lesions. Blasts of 
heat cause thermal radia- 


doesn’t itch or cause any 
symptoms other than a 





you should see your der- 
matologist every year for 


tion, which is responsible 1-800-789-PENN 
for the damage. 

In the future, avoidex- _ ->- - Pena ana: 
posure to the sun. When & 
you are outside, be sure eee 
to use sunscreens with an 
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DIRECT RESPONSE: 





Terry Gilliam 


Terry Gilliam, Mount Airy. 
“Yes, because that was the 
wrong way to go about it. I 
don’t disagree that he should 
have been arrested if he com- 
mitted a crime or something, 
but they should have at least 
waited until he was coming 
out the door. They should 
not have went in and inter- 


Diane Showers 


rupted the service. That was 
just rude and disrespectful.” 
Diane Showers, Wynnefield. 
“It’s just standard for the 
law to disrespect Blacks. It 
really didn’t surprise me that 
they did something like that. 
They’re really never repri- 
manded properly for any- 
thing that they do to the 


by Chuck Webb 


Melanie Bether 


Black community. I ab- 
solutely believe that they 
should have been repri- 
manded for their actions.”’ 

Melanie Bether, West Phila- 
delphia. ‘‘Yes I do. I feel that 
they could have waited until 
the person came outside the 
church. It was just dis- 
respectful to the fact that 


Lorenzo Christmas 


they were in the sanctuary. 
They could have chosen bet- 
ter discretion.”” 

Lorenzo Christmas, West 
Oak Lane. ‘‘Yes I do because 
you don’t go into a religious 
establishment and raid it 
during a religious cere- 
mony.”” 

Richard Berry, Mount Airy. 





Richard Berry 


“Yes I do because it could 
have been handled when the 
guy was leaving the church. 
Even in the military you 
never bomb or desecrate a 
holy place. True, the guy 
may have been a thief, I 
understand that, but they 
should have cordoned off the 
area and waited until he 


Was The Reprimand For The Police Officers Who Made The Arrest 
In Church Appropriate? 


Sotong Huston 


came out. Had it been a 
Synagogue or a Catholic 
church it would have been 
done very differently.”’ 
Sotong Huston, South Phil- 
adelphia. ‘‘Yes, it was right 
to reprimand them and I feel 
that they owe the family and 
the church a public apol- 
ogy.”’ 





Jones Holds Voter 
Registration Kickoff to 
Give Citizens Power 


Philadelphia — State Sen. Roxanne H. Jones will host 
the first statewide voter registration kickoff July 27th, to 
give the citizens of Philadelphia the power to vote for 
those who better understand the problems facing the city, 
state and nation. 

Jones (D-Phila.) said the registration kickoff will be 
held at 11 a.m. at the State Office Building on Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets. The event is the first to be held in 
the state with numerous others to be held county and 
county across Pennsylvania. 

The senator urges those who are not registered to vote 
to come to the kickoff event and register for the power to 
change the negative attitudes by elected officials toward 
the poor. 

‘The sole purpose of this voter registration kickoff is 
to send a message to those elected officials in Harrisburg 
and Washington,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Poor people may not 
have money, but they’ve got the power of the vote.”’ 

‘Philadelphia is just the beginning. This voter registra- 
tion campaign will be taken to every county in the state to 


Abu-Jamal’s Conviction 


(continued from page 1) 


1982 trial. . . a rush to judgment,’’ Weinglass said dur- 
ing a weekend interview on E. Steven Collins’ WDAS- 
FM talk show. Abu-Jamal was given just a few weeks to 
prepare for his capital murder case, without adequate 
resources. ‘‘So far as we know, no prior petition (for a 
new trial) has had to be put forth at a hearing in one 
week.”’ 

Additionally, today’s hearing is proceeding without the 
benefit of the discovery process during which 
Abu-Jamal’s attorneys had hoped to obtain critical 
evidence they contend was deliberately withheld by police 
and prosecutors in their client’s 1982 trial. Controversial 
trial judge, Albert F. Sabo, in another unusual ruling in 
this case, denied the defense discovery, which is usually 
routine, particularly important in death penalty cases. 

“The prosecution and the judge denied our discovery 
motion. This material is necessary to adequately defend 
Mumia based on suppressed evidence and it will hamper 
our efforts,’’ said Rachel Wolkenstein, another member 
of Abu-Jamal’s defense team. 

The case against Abu-Jamal rests on three elements: 
the testimony of three eyewitnesses who say they saw the 
former award winning journalist shoot Officer Daniel 
Faulkner; the contention that Abu-Jamal’s legally 
registered gun was the murder weapon and confessions 
Abu-Jamal allegedly made to police. 

The defense has included voluminous evidence in the 
appeal attacking each element of the case against Abu- 
Jamal. 

For example, according to the appeal, police never per- 
formed elementary tests on Abu-Jamal’s weapon and the 
medical examiner noted in his autopsy record on the slain 
officer that the bullet appeared to be a much larger 
caliber than Abu-Jamal’s gun. This document was not 
provided to the defense during the discovery for the 
original trial. 

Another suspect piece of evidence, according to Abu- 

_Jamal’s attorneys, is the alleged confession that was 
overheard by Faulkner’s partner, Garry Bell. 

Bell said Abu-Jamal shouted that he killed Faulkner as 
he laid on the emergency room floor critically wounded. 
Abu-Jamal was weak and semi-conscious after being shot 
by Faulkner according irther, Bell did not 


to doctors. Fi 


ensure that every poor, elderly and disabled person has 
the power to vote.”’ 

“The only way to make our message clear is to vote the 
officials out of office who can’t relate to the trials and 
tribulations of being poor,’’ added Jones. 

Jones cited the recent budget cuts against the working 
and unemployed person as the motivating factor for the 
voter reigstration kickoff. 

‘*In the past couple of years I’ve noticed a change in 
the attitudes of our elected officials toward those who are 
less fortunate,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Those attitudes are becom- 
ing more evident everyday. The merciless 1995-96 state 
budget cuts made to the poor and elderly are proof 
positive of this fact.’ 

Jones said the budget gives over. $284 million in 
business and other tax cuts for the affluent while denying 
a personal income tax cut for the small ‘‘Mom and Pop’’ 
businesses and subchapter S corporations. 

According to Jones, these smaller businesses make up 
about 98 percent of Pennsylvania’s 231,000 businesses. 
These same businesses will not see the tax break given to 
the big corporations since they only pay the personal in- 
come tax. 

“If we are going to give the big corporations their tax 
breaks why don’t we also give them a number of em- 
ployees they need to hire in order to give something back 


reveal this alleged confession until two months after the 
shooting when he was being questioned by police con- 
cerning a complaint filed by Abu-Jamal accusing Bell of 
beating him in the hospital. 

Bell claims he did not reveal the confession earlier 
because he was so distraught about his partner’s murder 
even though he gave a number of voluntary statements to 
detectives about his theories on the case. 

Three weeks after the December 9, 1981 shooting of 
Faulkner, there was a headline story in the Daily News 
stating Abu-Jamal confessed at the crime scene to a police 
inspector named Alphonso Giordano. This front page 
news of an alleged confession curiously did not jar Bell’s 
memory. This article is contained in Abu-Jamal’s appeal. 

Inspector Giordano was later fired from the police 
force for corruption. 

Giordano, according to a 1991 book, was a key 
member of the Police Department’s intelligence squad, a 
squad which worked to disrupt the activities of Philadel- 
phia’s Black Panther Party branch. Philadelphia’s police 
worked closely with the FBI’s infamous COINTELPRO 
to disrupt the Panthers, as noted in the 700-pages of 
formerly secret FBI documents recently obtained that 
detail surveillance and other illegal acts against Abu- 
Jamal when he was an official of the local BPP branch 
when he was a teenager. 

‘‘The Police Department had Mumia fingered due to 
his work as a journalist covering issues like police brutali- 
ty and now we know of police involved in the (1981) 
murder investigation who may have had a personal pre- 
judice against Mumia,’’ said Wolkenstein. 
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to the state,’’ said Jones. ‘‘There were tremendous cuts 
made during a surplus year in order to make up for the 
huge tax breaks given to the big corporations.”’ 

Jones said among the budget cuts several worthwhile 
programs and several citizens were basically put out on 
the street to fend for themselves. 


“Over 100,000 Pennsylvanians have had their cash 
assistance cut as of June 30th when House Bill 2 was 
signed into law,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Many of these people are 
over the age of 55 with no real job training to help them 
make their way.”’ 

Jones said about 22 different kinds of legal services 
were also cut for lower income citizens, the mentally ill, 
basic consumers, veterans and senior citizens. 

‘These cuts are just the tip of the iceberg,’’ said Jones. 
“‘There are numerous worthwhile programs that were cut 
with not a second thought. 


‘1 know what it feels like to be poor and unaware of 
where to turn for help,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Unfortuantely, 
many of our elected officials don’t have a clue, or worse 
just don’t care. 

“It’s time to make them sit up and pay attention to the 
needs of the working and unemployed person in Pennsyl- 
vania. We’ve got the power to do that through the vote.”’ 


DID YOU KNOW ... says take 10 to 15 minutes at 


that motivational expert Stu _ the beginning of each day to 
Kamen suggests that you simply generate constructive 
turn negatives into positives energy by deep breathing and 
by starting each day with a ___ thinking only about positive 
set of positive thoughts. He things. 
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Neighbor Fight 


(continued from page 1) 
Mary’s Deli. 

“They shot the door at a deli,’’ she said. ‘‘But the 
Asian merchant never lost a dollar. While the yellow tape 
was still up and police were picking up shell casings, the 
merchant was inside selling beer, safe behind his bullet- 
proof glass.”’ 

Recently Storey. Randleman and some 75 other busi- 
ness Owners anc residents crowded a meeting room at the 
West Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. to plot legal strategy for 
stopping Yi’s liquor petition and to let the Asian mer- 
chant know of their intense opposition to his business 
plans. 

Yi, who attended the heated meeting with his sister and 
who brought large bottles of soda for refreshment, for 
the most part claimed to have little understanding of what 
was being said. 

“We are shy.”’ said the sister who served as interpreter 
and did most of the talking. ‘‘We just want to get along 
with our neighbors. We put all our money back into our 
business. We have a nice store, but we want to sell beer 
too.”’ 

“Why don’t you sell it in your own community,”’ 
asked a resident who learned that the Yi family owns a 
home in suburban Havertown. 

The two Asian merchants looked at each other quiz- 
zically and replied: ‘‘We don’t know anything about Up- 
per Darby.”’ 

A PNO investigation a few years ago discovered that 
no Korean owned beer stores were located in Korean 
areas of the city or suburbs. These stores are only located 
in predominately Black and Hispanic communities. 

Many business owners attending the meeting said the 
Yi family does understand English and that part of the 
problem in trying to deaj with Asian business people is the 
“*pretended confusion’’ that occurs when the tough ques- 
tions are asked 

At the meeting s end, Storey obtained a verbal commit- 
ment from Yi saving he would remove the orange zoning 
sign from his market window and that efforts to obtain a 
liquor license would cease. The meeting included repre- 
sentatives from the District Attorney’s Office and Coun- 
cilwoman Janie Blackwell 

““But it would be a mistake for the community to take 
him at his word.’ said Jim Adams whose consulting 
firm, Independent Community Consultants, helps com- 
munity groups across the city shut down nuisance bars, 
delis and drug houses. ‘‘We are going to continue to send 
the petitions downtown and watch the court dates. It is 
much easier to stop it now. Later you have to picket and 
block them from doing business to close them down. 

Adams, who has done extensive research concerning 
the proliferation of ‘stop and go’ delis and beer-selling 
markets, said the iarge margin of profit is what motivates 
the Asian merchants to keep trying to obtain liquor 
licenses. 

Three years ago, in another battle to close a stop and 
go deli, Adams documented that one merchant who 
owned two beer selling delis on 52nd Street near Parkside, 
grossed some $4 million in one year. 


Battle to Block Beer Store 
Won Then Lost 


A few years ago some West Philadelphia residents 
thought they had succeeded in stopping the opening of 
another crime-spawning beer take-out store on South 
52nd Street. They had won favorable rulings blocking the 
opening from the state’s Liquor Control Board.and a 
Common Pleas Court judge in City Hall. 

But the owner of the liquor license was determined to 
sell beer from his fast-food take-out store, irrespective of 
the community’s wishes. The owner appealed the LCB’s 
denial of the license transfer to the state’s Common- 
wealth Court where a judge approved the beer business in 
a ruling that perverted logic by strictly applying law. 

The Commonwealth Court agreed that the state’s li- 
quor code barred a transfer of a liquor license to a loca- 
tion within 300 feet of a ‘‘public playground,’ but he 
stated that the Black Oak Park on South 52nd Street did 
not meet the judicial definition of a public playground 
because it did not contain recreational facilities for 
children like swings or a ballfield. Yes, children play in 
the park but since it doesn’t have swings, it didn’t pass his 
judicial muster. 

This judge agreed that the state’s liquor code barred a 
transfer of a liquor license within 300 feet of a ‘‘school,”’ 
but the judge decided that a nearby day care center did 
not meet the judicial definition of a school. 

The state’s liquor code permits barring a license 
transfer to a site within 200 feet of another licensed 
premises, but the Commonwealth Court judge ruled 
because the nearest license was 205 feet from the propos- 
ed new beer store, that code provision could not be used 
to bar the transfer. 
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BROKEN PROMISE-EMPTY PLEDGE — The owner of Alex’s Supermarket in West Philadelphia had not 





removed the zoning notice from his window days after promising residents during a community meeting that he 
would cease efforts to get approval to sell beer at his store. 
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This, he pointed out, in an area that is considered one 
of the most needy areas in the city. He said in an area 
near the delis, statistics show that a whopping 5O percent 
of the residents receive some type of public assistance. 

‘‘And I don’t mean social security or pensions,’’ said 
Adams who has been involved in numerous battles across 
the city to close nuisance establishments. ‘‘I’m talking 
about cash grants, medical assistance or food stamps. 

Adams says despite these disturbing statistics, (27 
businesses sell alcohol between Arch St. & Baltimore Ave. 
and between 51st and 53rd Streets), plus the profits Asian 
merchants are making in the African American com- 
munity is a clear sign that there is wealth in these com- 


munities. 

Unfortunately, according to Storey, it also points to 
the weakness in the Black community. 

“The cornerstone of all this is racism,’’ said Storey 
who pointed out that as of Tuesday, Yi had not removed 
the orange zoning sign from his window, nor had he 
dropped efforts to obtain a liquor license. 

‘The problem is that there are some Asian merchants 
that have no moral regard for the African American com- 
munity where they do business,’ he continued. ‘‘And we 
must take a stand. The (Asians) are using their businesses 
as instruments to just tear us down. They are just taking 
advantage of our bad habits.”’ 
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Stay Cool and Beat 
The Heat Safely 


When the weather heats up, staying cool can become a 
serious challenge. During the most recent heat wave in July 
of 1993, 118 people died of heat related deaths, demonstra- 
ting that more people needed to be aware of the warning 
signs and how to prevent heat illness. 

The elderly and the very young are most at risk,’’ ex 
plains Dr. Mark Rosenberg, D.O., Chief of Emergency 
Medicine at The Germantown Hospita! and Medical Cen- 
ter. ‘Heat stroke is most often seen in elderly people 
following a heat wave. Also, athletes participating in 
events in extreme heat are at risk.’ 


Protect Yourself 
Dr. Rosenberg suggests the following setups to protect 
yourself from heat illness 


@ Wear light colored, absorbent, loose fitting clothing 
and a hat. 

@ Drink plenty of waier. ‘Everyone should increase 
fluid intake in the hot weather,’ he says. ‘*Begin 
drinking before you go outside, and ii you’re exercis- 
ing, drink about a quart of liquids every hour to re- 
place fluids. 

@ Avoid caffeinaied beverages, as weii as alcohol 
‘‘Alcohol and certain drugs can make you more like- 
ly to have a bad reaction to the heai’’ said Dr. Rosen- 
berg. ‘‘Alcoho! and caffeine dehydrate rather than 
replenish fluids.’ 

@ Stay in cool, shaded areas when possible, and if you 
must be in the sun, protect your skin with sun block. 

@ Cancel or postpone athletic activities during periods 
of high humidity. Also, ‘‘Salt tablets have never been 
shown to help in athletic events, and their use should 
be discouraged,’’ says Dr. Rosenberg. ‘‘Drinking 
plenty of liquids is much more important.” 


When Heat Illness Strikes 


You may be suffering from heat illness if when you’re 
in the sun, you suddenly feel weak, sweat excessively, 
have leg cramps, or experience nausea or vomiting. 

Minor symptoms must be treated appropriately to 
avoid the more serious heat stroke,’’ says Dr. Rosenberg. 
He suggests you stop what you’re doing and rest, and try 
to sit in the shade. ‘‘Drinking fluids is very important. If 
the heat illness is so severe that you are unable to drink, 
you must be seen by your physician or in the emergency 
department for fluid administration.” 

‘Summer is a fun season and it’s health for people to get 
out doors and enjoy themselves,’’ he notes. ‘‘For most of 








[Chester Ave. in Yeadon. 


Prostate Cancer Hits 
Blacks Hardest 


by Larry Lucas 


According to the American Cancer Society, African 
American men have the highest rate in the world of 
cancer of the prostate, a walnut-sized gland located below 
the bladder. The disease is almost twice as common 
among Blacks than whites and, partly because Blacks are 
generally diagnosed later, they have a higher death rate. 
While all men over 50 are considered ‘‘at risk’” when they 
reach 40. 

African American men 40 and older should undergo 
annual tests for prostate cancer. The tests are necessary 
since this disease often does not show symptoms for 
many years. When symptoms occur, they may include: 





us, being aware of when we might be overdoing it, is the e ae BAe eyo BNE Se tai 
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Slow Recovery 
Of Back Pain 


Washington, DC — 
Keeping up a normal routine 
as much as an aching back 
will allow may be the fastest 
road to recovery from acute 
lower back pain, found a 
recent study in The New 
England Journal of 
Medicine. 

“Continuing ordinary ac- 
iivities within the limits 
allowed by the pain leads toa 
more rapid recovery’’ than 
special exercises or bed rest, 
noted medical researchers in 
Finland. They studied 186 of 
the most common. treat- 
ments doctors prescribed: 
bed rest, back exercises, and 
avoidance of painful 
activities. 

The employees were 
randomly divided into three 


assigned two days of bed rest 
before resuming a normal 
schedule. A second group 
performed back extension 
and laterial bending exercises 
every other hour for as many 
days as the pain continued. 
The third group, which 
served as a control, was told 
to avoid bed rest and to 
continue their normal daily 
routines, avoiding as much 
as possible any activity that 
caused intolerable back pain. 

Who recovered more 
quickly? After only one week 
of follow-up, pesons still 
unable to return to work 
included 41% of the bed rest 
patients, 36% of the exercise 
patients, but only 20% of 
those who pursued their 
normal activities. The 
differences became even 
more dramatic after two 
weeks. The number of 
patients still unable to work 


patients, 11% of those exer- 
cising, and shrinking to only 
2% of those encouraged to 
continue their regular life 
routines. By three weeks 
these differences waned sig- 
nificantly, with 94% to 98% 
back to work in all three 
groups. 

At the 12 week check-up, 
the researchers noted that 
‘*patients assigned to bed rest 
recovered significantly more 
slowly than the controls in 
terms of the number of sick 
days, the intensity of the 
pain, the ability to work, as 
well as in lower-back flexibil- 
ity. The health care research- 
ers surprised at the findings, 
expecting that special back 
exercises would have best 
spurred recovery. 

However, the researchers 
cautioned against incorpor- 
ating too much _ physical 
activity into ‘‘normal’’ rou- 


cruits with low back pain 
found that bed rest led to 
substantially more improve- 
ment after two weeks than a 
regimen in which the recruits 
did not participate in 
physical exercise but were on 
their feet the whole day. In 
this case ‘‘excessive walking 
and standing delayed recov- 
ery,’ the authors noted. 
“This would accord with our 
results which show that even 
light exercise resulted in 
slower recovery.”’ 

Since acute low back pain 
is one of the most common 
reasons for seeing a doctor in 
industrialized countries, the 
authors concluded that treat- 
ing low back pain by simply 
engaging in normal activi- 
ties, except for those causing 
pain, could result in fewer 
dollars spent at the doctor’s 
office and fewer days absent 
from work. 





DID YOU KNOW . 


that a health practice most Americans should adopt is to 
periodically check your pulse, especially shortly after get- 
ting up in the morning. The rule of thumb is that the 
lower vour heart rate the better. because a ot as pulse 
Nestor ae, 
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means the heart is having to work too hard to pump 
blood through your body. If your pulse is 70 beats per 
minute or less, that’s good. If it is higher than that on a 
consistent basis, that’s bad. 
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_BRIGHT SMILES-BRIGHT FUTURES — Colgate-Palmolive is in town with their program that brings oral health — 
care to innercity youth. A speciai van staffed by qualified volunteers provide children with free dentai screenings, tips 
on proper care for teeth and if necessary, referrals are given to area dentists or clinics. The van will visit Acme stores 
‘from 4-7 p.m.: Thurs. July 27th at 2946 Island Ave.: Fri. July 28th at 25 E. City Line Ave., and Sat. July 29th at 125 





These symptoms may not mean prostate cancer, bui 
they should be checked out by a doctor. 

Prostate cancer is generally treated three ways: surgery 
to remove the tumors, radiation therapy to kill the cancer 
cells; and drug treatments to stop cancer cells from grow- 
ing. 

Research-based pharmaceutical companies are current- 
ly developing 24 new medicines for prostate cancer. Eight 
of these medicines are in the final phase of human tests or 
have been submitted to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for approval. In addition, the National Cancer In- 
stitute has one medicine in development for this disease. 

Researchers are also trying to discover the cause of this 
disease, but so far they have reached no firm conclusions. 
Some studies suggest that a diet high in fat increases the 
risk of prostate cancer, but more research needs to be 
done to confirm this. 

Since there’s no known way to prevent prostate cancer, 
the best course of action is to get annual checkups. Mean- 
while, pharmaceutical researchers will continue to search 
for new medicines to treat — and eventually to prevent 
or cure — this disease. 

For a free copy of ‘‘Medicines in Development for 
Cancer,’’ write to Communications Division, PhRMA, 
1100 15th Street NW, Washington, DC 20005. 
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VIOLENCE PREVENTION GETS BIG BOOST 


Mercy Health Plan and Misericordia Hospital recently an- 
nounced a $2 million commitment over a five-year period 
to a Violence Present Program targeting residents 0 

West/Southwest Philadelphia. 
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The Final Betrayal of the NABJ 


by Glen Ford 


It is likely that, as the National Association of Black Journalists fetes itself in the air- 
conditioned digs of a Philadelphia hotel, celebrating two decades of ‘‘being there’’ in 
the newsrooms of America’s major media, a former head of that city’s chapter will die 
by lethal injection, not so far away. The NABJ’s determined resistance to any hint of 
association with Mumia Abu-Jamal’s plight represents the organization’s final descent 
into the cold, dead zone of absolute racial irrelevance and arguably, treachery. 

Certainly, the most’ base form of cowardice is evident in the NABJ’s abject refusal to 
grapple withthe profound questions that surround Abu-Jamai’s case; questions that go 
far beyond the particulars of his alleged crime and terminai sentence. It is a devolution 
20 years in the making. 

In the stark contrasts of life and death circumstances, true forms emerge sometimes 
with frightening clarity. The NABJ, whose board ts totally dominated by Black hire- 
lings of white news organizations, has forfeited any claim to advance the cause of the 
race. Their project is personal job advancement, pure and simple. Their single- 
mindedness has led to a shameful silence as death approaches for a man who in the 
board’s view, is insufficiently credentialed. 

Writer, author and former radio journalist Abu-Jamai is scheduled for execution on 
August 17, in the midst of the NABJ’s annual convention being heid in Philadelphia. 
His conviction for killing a Philadelphia policeman screams for re-examination, but the 
NABJ board’s attention remains attuned to the subtle grunts and imagined nods of 
their employers in the corporate media. They don’t want to hear Jamai, nor his inter- 
national cast of supporters, nor the journalistic peers they have disowned among the in- 
dependent Black press. 

The parochial, job-conserving agenda of the NABJ stands in stark contrast to the 
worldwide outcry of distress for Abu-Jamal, who has been adopted as a cause celebre 
by a wide swath of the progressive community. Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, Ed Asner, 
Harry Belafonte, Whoopie Goldberg, E.L. Doctorcrow, the African National Con- 
gress, politicians, religious groups, literary, legal and journalistic organizations — the 
list of individuals and groups calling for a delay in Abu-Jamal’s execution is a Who’s 
Who of those who used to be called “‘people of good will.’’ 

Unconcerned, the NABJ has refused to make even a tepid request for a stay, despite 
evidence that Abu-Jamal may have been wrongly convicted of cop-killing as a result of 
misconduct by a police force and prosecution that hated him, in part, because of his 
Journalism. 

The condemned man’s supporters have displayed for all to see the outlines of a 
possible police and prosecutorial lynching: missing witnesses to the shootings; witnesses 
for the prosecution who might not have been there at all; bullets that don’t match; a 
mystery gunman fleeing the scene; evidence withheld; and a jury racially stacked. Even 
in a ‘‘normal’’ homicide case, such circumstances would be cause for instant judicial 
and gubernatorial review. The motive for the frameup — if that’s what it is — was 
rooted in Abu-Jamal’s reportorial activism, which should place the case of the former 
Philadelphia NABJ chapter president emphatically on the organization’s agenda. In- 
stead, the board abstains, and prepares to let the good times roll during parties on the 
planned execution date. 

There is a perverse poetry in the ever-descending trail that has led to this ghastly 
scenario. Jamal’s execution, slated for the ten o’clock hour of the NABJ crowd’s after 
dinner networkings, should be seen as the end-game of an organization born of narrow 
self-aggrandisement. 

I was there at the beginning. 

In 1975, while serving as Washington Bureau Chief of the Mutual Black Network, 
which provided hourly newscasts and features to about 80 Black-oriented radio sta- 
tions, I learned that a new organization was being formed to represent Black jour- 
nalists. I’m not sure who put out the memos or made the phone calls, but soon a mix of 
twenty or so news writers and news readers showed up at an office in the old National 
Press Building. 

The gathering was a mixture of generations and professional disciplines. There were 
older men and women who had toiled in the vineyards of Black newspapers. There 
were young broadcasters like myself, working in the then-exploding field of Black 
radio news, jobs that were the direct result of the riots of the previous decade. And 
there were a few highly paid — but just as recently hired — TV news personalities. 

The late Max Robinson was part of the creation of this new Black thing. He was the 
luminary, the popular, handsome, articulate anchor of a local network TV affiliate. In 
the aftermath of Washington’s 1968 riot, the station saw the need to give the Chocolate 
City’s evening news some much-needed color. Max performed with consumate style, 
on and off camera. 

All was confusion at our first several meetings, as we tried to figure out just what it 
meant to ‘‘represent’’ Black journalists and, indeed, who among our number could ac- 
tually claim to be journalists. The older folks, some of whom had been reduced to flack- 
ing in public relations,’in the wake of the steady decline of Black newspapers, were seen 
as embarrassing relics by members of the TV contingent who, quietly, out of earshot of 
the elders, sought common cause with those of us who worked in Black-oriented radio. 
The new, noir TV elite and their counterparts at the two major area newspapers wanted 
the Washington chapter of the NABJ to be a ‘‘professional’’ conclave. 

But some of us in radio resisted the purge that seemed to be coming. I was joined by 
several others who broadcast to predominantly Black audiences, in arguing that the new 
chapter should first define its mission, before rushing to kick out the unstylish elders who 
had brought our people the only independent journalism available before bloody history 
gave the rest of us our breaks. 

My faction, if we must be called that, was most concerned withthe obligations of Black 
journalists privileged to join the mass communications club. What constituted a story, 
and how should the story be framed? What terms and phrases, such as ‘‘forced busing,”’ 
were actually hostile racial codewords and should be expunged from objective copy? 
What influence could Blacks working in the mainstream (i.e. white) media exert upon the 
editorial content of newscasts and news pages? What strategies could be devised to make 
Black-oriented broadcast and print journalists more effective in combating racism? What 
were our responsibilities? And, since whites talked so much about the principle of ‘‘ob- 
jectivity,”’ were they truly practicing it? How could we carry out an organized critique of 
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the media’s biases? 

Members from the established media were silent on all these questions, which they 
typically avoided by telling anecdotes about the white people in their shops, how stupid 
they were, how they couldn’t seem to get used to having Black peers, or how jealous they 
were at individual Black success. The subject always revolved around the adventures of 
the solo flyer. Hard news concerns were pushed aside. 

The venues of our meetings shifted to offices in the television stations that employed 
our highest profile members. Members of the Black-oriented media, the old and the 
young, eventually stopped coming to these affairs. It became difficult to distinguish bet- 
ween our host members, and the host corporations. Having struggled to encourage my 
colleagues in Black-oriented radio to try to influence the nascent NABJ, I was repelled by 
the emphasis on tabulating Black employment in major media, to the total exclusion of 
any discussion of the responsibilities of those hired. What input did they have, or want to 
have, on editorial policy? 

Finally, most of us in Black-oriented media stopped coming. The establishment media 
character of the NABJ was becoming institutionalized. Max went on to become the first 
Black network news anchor, later fired for going public about his own personal ex- 
periences with racism at ABC. He died of AIDS in 1988. 

I thought that 1 saw where the NABJ was going, as it was pulied, inexorably, into the 
realm of employer sponsored job fairs and giddy galas, where the CIA was allowed a 
booth and the likes of Washington Post-Newsweek honcho Katharine Graham addressed 
her assembled present and potential employees. 

Black people have had much experience with the cosmetic aspects of the struggle to 
emerge from invisibility, and most Blacks do not begrudge the lucky few their occasional 
festival. But I would have never foreseen that the NABJ’s worship of media-conveyed 
status would result in the moral corruption of 1995. 

Neither, I believe, would Max. 

Twenty years ago, Max and his cohorts avoided any discussion of the basic obligation 
Black journalists might owe to Black people, other than to act as role models through the 
simple act of being there. Today, the organization he helped found seems to be incapable 
of divining any responsibility it might bear even to one of their own, awaiting death. 

But then, the NABJ board seems to contend that the condemned man is not a jour- 
nalist, after all, and is therefore undeserving of their precious consideration. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal was a Black Panther as a teenager, and served briefly as head of 
the Philadelphia chapter of NABJ in 1980 and ’81. There can be little doubt that the 
Peabody Award-winner qualified as a journalist. But his radio voice was directed at a 
Black audience and, later, Abu-Jamal took the sensational MOVE cause as his own, ear- 
ning the vicious emnity of Philadelphia police and, on a number of occasions, causing 
embarrassment among the City’s corporate-media Blacks. 

Then came the exchange of gunfire with a policeman who was arresting Abu-Jamal’s 
brother, one night in 1981. Questions and fact are so numerous, they transcend the 
controversy over the death penalty, itself, and should cause even proponents of capital 
punishment to call for a stay. 

Yet, the NABJ has washed its hands of any taint of their former colleague. NABJ 
vice preside Jackie Jones, of the Philadelphia Daily News, seems to view the pending 
execution as simply one drama in the overall death penalty issue, about which question 
the memebership has ‘‘diverse opinions.’? Jones claims that Abu-Jamal’s demise 
doesn’t ‘‘come under the umbrella of what we do, which is advocate for Black jour- 
nalists in situations that affect their jobs,’’ Jones was quoted in the Village Voice Press 
Clips earlier this month. 

At present, of course, Abu-Jamal doesn’t have a job, other than to await lethal in- 
jection. And he had already lost his radio reporting position on the fateful night that 
the cab he was driving happened upon an altercation between his younger brother and 
the cop. 

Abu-Jamal has already been declared socially and professionally dead by the NABJ, 


{continued on page 12) 
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Affirmative Action: 
Good for America 


by The Rainbow Coalition 


In an impassioned speech reminiscent of Lyndon 
Johnson’s famous 1965 affirmative action address at 
Howard University, President Clinton sought to link us 
with history, take us forward by hope, and disconnect us 
from the hysteria aimed at taking us backwards through 
fear. Following a prolonged, if not profound study, the 
President issued a strong moral, legal and practical case 
for racial and gender equality which culminated in the 
unapologetic statement, ‘‘Let me be clear, affirmative ac- 
tion has been good for America.’’ Affirmative action, as 
permitted by the courts, will continue under a Bill Clinton 
administration.”’ 

In his review, President Clinton chose renewal and en- 
forcement over moral abandonment and retreat. He con- 
cluded that affirmative action is working and is our na- 
tional interest. While the speech moved in the right direc- 
tion, the real test of this adminstration’s commitment to 
affirmative action lies in the future. If the test of affir- 
mative action programs, guided by the judicial branch of 
government, is ‘‘strict scrutiny,’’ then ‘‘strict enforce- 
ment’’ is the test we must apply to the executive branch. 

“Strict enforcement’’ will necessitate more money and 
more personnel. In a debate over 1996 budget priorities, 
the President will have to propose and fight for this, and 
Congress must grant approval. Furthermore, the Civil 


Rights Division of the Justice Department, the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance at Labor (OFCC) and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
must be more visible and active in the future. The govern- 
ment must take the findings and recommendations of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission more seriously. Only time 
will tell if this will happen. In the meantime, we will 
watch and pray! 

Continued action and prayer are especially needed in 
light of the hard facts which reveal persistent race and sex 
discrimination: the unemployment rate for Blacks re- 
mains about twice that of whites; women still make only 
72% as much as men; and the average income for a 
Latino woman with a college degree is less than that of a 
white male with only a high school diploma. The Glass 
Ceiling Report found that women in the nation’s largest 
companies hold less than 5% of senior management 
posts, and the number is even lower for Blacks, Latinos 
and Asians, who hold less than 1% each of these posi- 
tions. Hate crimes and violence are still ugly realities in 
many American lives, and in 1994, the federal govern- 
ment received more than 90,000 complaints of employ- 
ment discrimination based on race, ethnicity and gender. 

When Newt Gingrich, Bob Dole, Phil Gramm, Pete 
Wilson and others try to eliminate affirmative action as a 
remedy for such discrimination, they often take Dr. 
King’s quote about ‘‘judging people by the content of 
their character, not the color of their skin’’ out of con- 
text. Dr. King actually said that, ‘‘He looked forward to 
the day’’ when that would be the case. The President’s 
review, and the conclusions he reached, indicate that such 
a day has not yet arrived. Therefore, the President must 


continue beyond his speech and educate Americans on 
this issue. A step in that direction would be to call a 
‘‘White House Conference on an Even Playing Field’’ 
this fall which would focus on racial justice and gender 
equality, and ways to implement and enforce the law. 
Such a conference would include corporate America, 
university presidents, military generals, publishers, 
bankers, labor leaders, government contractors and 
judges. 

The President’s immediate responsibility will be to con- 
tinue to provide strong, unapologetic leadership for affir- 
mative action in the face of such opponents as presiden- 
tial wannabe, Sen. Bob Dole and Black conservative, 
Rep. Gary Franks. In the Senate, Dole is planning to in- 
troduce legislation which would virtually eliminate all af- 
firmative action programs; and in the House, Franks is 
threatening to add amendments to appropriations bills 
which would make set-aside programs illegal. The Presi- 
dent must firmly commit to use his veto power against 
such measures. 

With his speech on affirmative action, President Clin- 
ton stuck his finger in the dike, but the floodwaters are 
rising. From California to Illinois, from coast to coast, 
efforts to eliminate or weaken affirmative action (i.e. 
raise the walls at predominately white schools) and cut 
funds to historically Black schools, while building more 
jails for a system that now houses over 600,000 African 
Americans, is the trend. Some politicians are cynically 
choosing to exploit insecure voters instead of educating 
them with the truth and giving them hope for the future. 
President Clinton did not go along with this trend, and 
for that all Americans should be grateful. 





The Final Betrayal 


(continued from page 11) 
which failed to protest when congressional rightwingers bullied National Public Radio 
into cancelling his scheduled radio series ‘‘Live From Death Row.’’ Better not to hear 
from this non-journalist, who cannot possibly be a peer when he doesn’t have a job. 
Better to take his paper and pen away, as the warden has done, rather than 
acknowledge that white corporate money does not a journalist make. 

Abu-Jamal writes regularly for a number of Black newspapers but that holds no 
rank for NABJ, who refers to him as a ‘‘former journalist.’’ Maybe the fact that most 
of these newspapers are Black newspapers, colors the NABJ’s assessment. 

Abu-Jamal’s supporters say he was framed by vindictive police and prosecutors. Is 
such a thing inconceivable to the leadership of the NABJ? Does the NABJ board 
believe that cops make a fine distinction between the working journalist Abu-Jamal, 
who castigated police on their abuse of power, and the cab-driving Abu-Jamal who 
allegedly got into a shootout with one of their number? Such questions don’t come up 
in the NABJ’s corporate sphere, apparently. 

As working press, I have been threatened with death by police officers on numerous 
occasions, jailed on bogus charges while carrying out my work, and warned that drugs 
might somehow wind up in my pocket if I didn’t back off my police coverage. 
Presumably, the NABJ would have considered such an eventuality a mere, run-of-the- 
mill drug bust, and let my instantly-unemployed butt rot. 

Progressives from around the world, recognizing that Abu-Jamal’s predicament 
casts a shadow on their own freedoms, fully aware that reporters are fair game for 
rogue police across much of the planet, have rallied to ask the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia to stay the execution. Yet, not a word, not a wait a minute, from the NABJ. 

One wonders if the leadership will read Jamal’s book, also entitled ‘‘Live From 
Death Row’’ (Addison-Wesley), which may outlive him during its first printing. Most 
of the board will probably pass, since the book contains no networking or upward 
mobility hints, not resume-writing suggestions. 

For the NABJ, jailhouse writing is no writing at all, even when the author has been a 
contributor to The Nation and The Yale Law Journai, as has Abu-Jamal. The NABJ 
recognizes credentials only when they are written on a corporate check. Forget the 
legions of young Black men now filling up the prisons, which are now virtually annexes 
of the ghetto proper. Unless your work-release program lands you at ABC or the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, the NABJ withholds recognition. 

Only after a great deal of bad copy hit the fan, did the NABJ board grudgingly con- 
cede that prison officials may have violated Abu-Jamal’s First Amendment rights, 
when they took away his tools of speech. 





* Ke OK KOK OK 
NAACP is ‘‘A Misguided Group,’’ Says Armey 

House Majority Leader Richard Armey (R-TX) recent- 
ly told Black Entertainment Television’s ‘‘Lead Story” 
roundtable that the NAACP was ‘‘a misguided special in- 
terest organization.’’ The remark from the number two 
Republican in the House came after he was asked about 
his votes against civil rights legislation and about a rating 
by the NAACP that showed he supported civil rights 
causes only about 10 percent of the time. Armey said, ‘“‘I 
would not have my record on civil rights and human 
decency documented by an organization that I myself 
consider to be a misguided special interest organization.”’ 
At the same time, in its 1995 convention in Minneapolis, 
the NAACP released reports alleging that its former 
chairman, Dr. William Gibson, has $111,930 in unex- 
plained expenditures from his tenure. Former executive 
directors Ben Chavis and Ben Hooks also showed un- 
justified personal expenses paid for by the NAACP. 
Hooks had $5,000, and Chavis $22,749. 
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Ben Chavis Forms New Group 

Benjamin Chavis, former executive director of the 
NAACP, has formed the National African American 
Leadership Summit NAALS). The NAALS is a civil 
rights organization made up of members who represent 
more than 200 other civil rights-oriented groups. The ma- 
jor current thrust of the NAALS is the coordination of 
the ‘‘Million Man March”’ scheduled for this October in 
Washington, D.C. The NAALS is located at 145 Kennedy 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. They can be reached at 
(202) 726-5111. 
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Giving You... 


* Newsletters 
* Food Circulars 
* Display Ads 
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It is only to be hoped that Gov. Tom Ridge, a former prosecutor, has more mercy on 
the prisoner than Abu-Jamal’s former colleagues seem prepared to offer. Ridge has, at 
least, the statutory responsibility to decide if Jamal must answer with his own life for a 
policeman’s death, or to delay execution. The NABJ brooks no quarter for those who, 
by sympathizing with dreadlocked MOVE members and winding up on death row, soil 
the profession they claim to ‘‘advocate.”’ 

The NABJ leadership uses its purported pursuit of ‘‘objectivity’’ as an excuse to 
avoid iaking positions on controversial issues. Yet it dutifully counts the numbers of 
Blacks employed by the major media and proclaims, correctly, that a fair level of 
minority representation in journalism is an important social and political goal. Coun- 
ting Black heads on death row, however, is deemed inappropriate, as is counting Black 
representation on juries. (Philadelphia prosecutors routinely attempt to exclude Black 
jurors from capital cases; Abu-Jamal’s panel included only two.) Thus, Abu-Jamal’s 
case festers outside the NABJ’s umbrella. For the properous Black grouplets of the 
established press, the very lives of some folks are not worth counting. 

Max Robinson was among those who started NABJ down the elitist, corporate path 
but I am sure he could not have imagined that the road would lead to perfidy. Max was 
a kind, compassionate man, concerned most of all that the Black newsroom presence 
grow beyond the token numbers of the Seventies. Sadly, it has turned out that even a 
30-fold increase in raw numbers (in established print media) does not necessarily 
translate into a deeper Black journalistic sense of social justice. 

Activities leading to the coincidence of the NABJ’s convention an dAbu-Jamal’s 
scheduled execution continue apace. Presumably, panels are being filled, corporate 
booths and suiters are being booked, speakers are refining their odes to steady employ- 
ment, and menus will be made fit for refined palates. 

Meanwhile, a Mumia Hotline (212-330-8029) keeps callers abreast of courtroom 
news, demonstrations, and student and (non-corporate) media activities. Several 
demonstrations are in the works to shame the NABJ’s expected 2,000 delegates as they 
arrive for the planned double-decade networking-and-card-exchange extravaganza, ina 
city whose death row population ranks third in the nation, close behind the larger 
jurisdictions of Houston and Los Angeles. 

I don’t think Max would like to be there, smoozing with the NABJ, in Philadelphia, 
at two hours before midnight, August 17th. It is likely that the affair will be at- 
tended — uninvited — by many who will affirm the value of Abu-Jamal’s life and 
work, and who will remind the convention of the crusading history of Black jour- 
nalism, a legacy the NABJ has desecrated by its silence. 

The execution may or may not be postponed, but the elite party is over. 


(Glen Ford, a New York-based producer of radio programs, was the creator of the syn- 
dicated television show America’s Black Forum.) 
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Sweating Toward Home 
Ownership: Habitat for 
Humanity of Germantown 


by Nzadi Keita 


The 5300 Block of Priscilla Street is almost a street in 
name only. Ten row homes, five of which are abandoned, 
and a vacant lot occupy one side. 

Priscilla Street residents look out on the Queen Lane 
Apartments, a high-rise public housing project, and a 
bar. 

The block looks like many across the city, as changing 
econmics affect neighborhood populations and longtime 
residents die. Nevertheless, there is excitement among 
those who see Priscilla Street, where Habitat for Humani- 
ty of Germantown has acquired two homes for rehabilita- 
tion, as a tangible way to halt the creeping decline of 
housing in Southwest Germantown. 

‘*The homes were being condemned after being vacant 
about 20 years. We’ve been working since April of last 
year to get titles to the houses through the Redevelopment 
Authority,’’ said Susan Boorse of Habitat. ‘‘We’re anx- 
ious to start.” 

Since January, Habitat’s volunteers have worked on 
rehabbing a house on East Penn Street donated by a mort- 
gage company, Boorse said, while working on the ac- 
quistion process. City Councilman Al Stewart is credited 
with helping the group through many months of wrangl- 
ing with the maze of city agencies and procedures. Even 
in advance of getting the titles and deeds, there was much 
to do. 

‘‘We spent last summer doing clean-up . . . It took six 
months just to clear the adjacent lot of old trucks and 
cars, tree stumps and trash, and get the houses boarded 
up.’ Habitat is fundraising now and, according to 
Boorse, the group hopes to start rehab work this fall. 

Habitat works on the concept of sweat equity; home- 
owners have to make a down payment in hard labor in 
order to receive a no-interest mortgage through the 
organization. Meeting income guidelines, clearing credit 
checks and interviews with Habitat’s board are not 
enough to qualify for this kind of deal; future residents of 
the Priscilla Street homes will have to provide 300 to 500 
hours of sweat equity toward the rehabilitation of the 
properties. 

‘*There’s a shortage of people who want houses,”’ said 
Boorse, noting that there are always far more applica- 
tions than homes. 

However, she acknowledged, ‘‘not everyone who 
wants a house is ready to own a house.’’ Because these 
first-time homeowners will be not passive recipients, but 
active contributors to the work their property needs, she 
is hopeful that the labor will heighten their concern for 
maintenance and sense of investment in the community. 

To support that goal, Habitat has recently formed a 
Family Partnership Committee to work with new home- 
owners, ensuring that they come away with an under- 
standing of budgeting, credit, and home maintenance. 
The committee also aims to provide an emotional safety 
net, a place to call at the onset of the inevitable home- 
owner blues. 

Along with the obvious benefits of the project, Habitat 
has faced some chalienges. Pulaskitown, as the targeted 
area is called, is integrated but largely African-American, 
with an ample and varied population of low-income, work- 
ing class and middle class residents. Many of them have 
been active in launching community efforts to address 
crime, drugs, school ‘crossing guards, and other issues. 
With the entrance of Habitat’s predominantly white, non- 
resident work teams, the possibility of discord and percep- 
tions of Habitat as overbearing outsiders existed. 

One step Habitat has taken though, said Boorse, is 
“‘we’re not going to come into a neighborhood without a 
neighborhood partner.’’ In Pulaskitown, the Westside 
Neighborhood Council (WNC) is its partner organiza- 
tion. 

Michael Parente, an active member of WNC, is on 
Habitat’s board. ‘‘There are a lot of folks involved who 
aren’t from the area, but I guess this is something that’s 
important to them . . . It’s just hard to get people to be 
real active. I do live here, and I see the need.”’ 

So did Bob Busser, founder and Board chair of Habi- 
tat’s initiative in Germantown. After volunteering in West 
Philadelphia for three years, Busser launched the effort to 
help Pulaskitown, where he spent his childhood. 

‘Some people were very receptive from the 
beginning,’’ noted community leader and Habitat Board 
member Larry Wallace, who also grew up in Pulaski- 
town. Wallace led an effort to resuscitate the 
Wissahickon Playground — because in many ways, it’s 
the heart of the community’? — which faces Priscilla 
Street. 

‘‘Some people are so used to hearing that'things will get 
done that (never seem to happen), so they wait and see. 
Seeing is believing. In the beginning it seemed dim,”’ said 
Wallace, adding that some of the owners of the debris- 
strewn lot resisted having it cleared. ‘‘Through word of 
mouth, a lot of coverage in the Germantown Courier, 
and all of the meetings, it’s happening. It’s great, too; 
they could’ve gone to East Germantown or the Somerville 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
that according to a recent study, the time of day you are 
most likely to be hit by a car driven by a sleepy driver are 
2 a.m., 6 a.m., and 4 p.m. 






School read their poems aloud. 


‘area, but they chose to come here. I mean, this is about 


improving our area.”’ 

Parente said the neighborhood outreach has consisted 
of personal letters, lengthy coverage in the WNC Newslet- 
ter, and some networking with other community groups 
and institutions. The tenant management team at the 
Queen Lane Apartments, Parente said, has often helped 
WNC produce its newsletter. 

‘‘We’re quite interested in what Habitat is doing; we 
endorse it highly,’’ said Pastor Gus Roman of nearby Ca- 
naan Baptist Church. The church has cooperated with 
Habitat in hosting a community meeting and a clean-up. 

Susan Boorse has been pleased to see some young peo- 
ple from the area becoming involved, but shares the view 
expressed by Larry Wallace, that more outreach to the 
immediate community, and volunteers from it, are need- 
ed. Even as she stated it, her voice registered complica- 
tions. ‘‘This operation is run totally by volunteers,’ said 
Boorse, the only full-time staff person, who came 





YOUNG POETS — Published poet and teacher, Thelma Robinson, looks on as students of Hamilton Elementary 
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through VISTA. 

‘‘We don’t accept government money at all; that’s a 
basic tenet of the organization. It costs $35,000 to repair 
one house . . . It’s a big fundraising responsibility.’’ 

Churches, foundations, banks and businesses have 
supported Habitat’s work thus far. It seems surprising for 
an organization like Habitat, an outgrowth of the group 
linked with former President Carter and known interna- 
tionally for building homes, but the Germantown 
organization itself is independent, responsible for raising 
its own funds. The larger organization lends them the 
credibility of its name, and some assistance in ad- 
ministrative set-up. 

Twenty-four other abandoned houses stand waiting in 
the four-block target area where Priscilla Street is located, 
bounded by Queen Lane and Pulaski, Coulter, and Mor- 
ris Streets. It seems that Habitat for Humanity of Ger- 
mantown is readying itself for the challenge, according to 
Susan Boorse: ‘‘That should keep us busy for a while.’’ 


Events: 


The 29th Street Commu- 
nity Development Corpora- 
tion invites you to their: 
Annual Block Festival to be 
held Saturdy, August 12, 
1995, 10 a.m. until 8 p.m. 
(Entertainment 12 noon-7:30 
p.m.), in the 2500 block of 
north 29th Street. 


The 27th Annual Pennsylva- 
nia Recreational Vehicle and 
Camping Show, “Life’s 
More Fun in An RV!” will 
be held Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 13, 1995 to Saturday, 
September 16, 1995 at the 
State Farm Show Complex, 
Harrisburg, PA (Exit 23 off 
I-81). Sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania RV & Camp- 
ing Association (PRVCA). 
For more information call 
(717) 774-3470. 


Evian Ride for the Wild 
Mountain Bike Festival to 
benefit World Wildlife Fund 
will be held on Saturday, 
August 5, 1995 from 8 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., at Spring Moun- 
tain Ski Area, Schwenksville, 
PA. Event Features: 3-6 mile 
fun rides for the whole 
family to benefit _World 
Wildlife Fund. Free Shi- 
mano Youth Series Race for 
kids age 6-12. Expo area with 
product demos and samp- 
ling. Prize give-a-ways, in- 
cluding a Trek mountain 
bike, Bell helmets and 
dozens of additional prizes. 
Appearances by Evian Cyc- 
ling team member Lisa 
Muhich. Food and music. 
Look for a Ride for the Wild 
fun ride application in Dirt 
Rag, Philadelphia City 
Paper or at your local Super- 
Fresh store. For more infor- 
mation call 610-926-4303. 


PUBLIC SAFETY NOTICE 
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NORTH PHILADELPHIA AREA 


On JULY 30, 1995, at 9:00 a.m., The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority will be demolishing by Implosion three vacant high- 
rise buildings located at the RAYMOND ROSEN APART- 
MENTS (2300-2400 Diamond Street). 
















To provide for public safety and public health, PHA along with 
the city of Philadelphia has established a SAFETY 
PERIMETER around the towers that is approximately a two 
block radius--22nd St. to 25th. St., Berks St. to Dauphin St. 










The demolition process of Implosion will create dust for a brie 
period of time. Additionally, due to the nature of this construc- 
tion activity, Philadelphia Police and PHA will prohibit access 
and travel through this area from a period of time on Sunday 
morning, JULY 30, beginning at approximately 6:00 a.m. 






In observance of this SAFETY PERIMETER, on JULY 30, 
1995 the following SAFETY PRECAUTIONS WILL BE 
ENFORCED: 






-ALL PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC AND VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 
WILL BE PROHIBITED ON THIS TWO-BLOCK RADIUS 






-ALL PERSONS ARE BEING ASKED TO WATCH THE 
IMPLOSION ON LOCAL TELEVISION IF THEY WISH TO 
VIEW THE EVENT. 










-ALL PERSONS WITH RESPIRATORY OR OTHER 
MEDICAL CONDITIONS,WHICH MIGHT BE AGGRAVATED 
BY DUST, SHOULD CONSULT WITH THEIR DOCTOR; IF 

THEY LIVE NEAR THE IMPLOSION SITE, OR WILL BE IN 
THE AREA DURING THE IMPLOSION. 








WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
Additional information and/ or questions 
call the Rosen Implosion Information Line - 763-1970 
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THE PHILLY BEAT: 
Barbecue at Spectrum 


by Yanina Carter 
(Entertainment Editor} 

Yummy for my tummy! That’s what most folks will be saying at the Backyard 
sarbecue and Music Festival next month when Philly presents it’s biggest four day 
0ok-out at the CoreStates Spectrum, Thursday, August 3rd through Sunday, August 
oth. 

The Bud Ice Light Back Yard Barbecue and Music Festival presented by Pepsi, is 
Philly’s newest ‘‘must do event’’ featuring ribs and chicken restaurants from across the 
country. The four day barbecue extravaganza is highlighted by a national rib competi- 
tion as well as nightly entertainment, a sports village with interactive games from the 
four major Philadelphia sports franchises, mini retail outlet center and a kid’s village. 

Top concert entertainment will fill the live stage with performances by Ben E. King, 
Harold Melvin and the Blue Notes, KC and the Sunshine Band and Immatue. This is 
an event you don’t want to miss!  ] 

For sports fans, this will be the opportunity to participate in numerous activities sup- 
plied by the four major Philadelphia sports franchises in the sports village. Activities 
include taking a shot on the Flyers’ hockey net; shooting baskets on the 76ers 
backboard; taking a swing on the Phillies solor hitter and more. 

Youngsters can visit the kids village for carnival games, amusement rides, crafts and 
children performers. For more details about this-yummy extravaganza call (215) 
336-2000. 

They called him, ‘‘Satchmo”’ a soul stirring jazz artist who captivated all for some 
years ago, will be the highlight of the Walt Whitman Cultural Arts Center and the Sted- 
man Art Gallery when they present the exhibition, ‘‘Louis Armstrong: A Cultural 
Legacy.’’ The exhibit connects the art of painting, collages, drawing and photography 
with the art of jazz to illuminate the life and countless contributions of Louis Arm- 
strong. This legacy exhibition will begin on August 7th at 10 a.m. until October 7th. 

According to Marc Miller Exhibition Curator, ‘‘This exhibition is a multi-media col- 
lage in which fine art, documentary material, sound, video and text combine to com- 
municate Armstrong’s story with the excitement and feel of his music.”’ 

The exhibit will include paintings, drawings, and sculptures by prominent artists 
such as Stuart Davis, Romare Beardon, Jacob Lawrence (all featured at the October 
Gallery) and more. All of the works will complement the extraordinary profile of this 
jazz legend while providing insight into African American culture and its impact on 
20th century American life. If you would like to experience this insight call (609) 
964-8300. 

Jason Weaver stopped through Philadelphia the other day to promote his most re- 
cent album, ““.ove Ambition’’ which was released June 27th. In case, you don’t know 
who Jason Weaver is, jet me refresh your memory. Jason starred as the young Michael 
Jackson in the mini-series, ‘“The Jacksons: An American Dream. This portrayal of 
Michaei exposec! Jason’s great young talent to a wide audience. He most recently was 
heard by millions as the singing voice of young Simba in the movie and soundtrack of 
Disney’s Academy Award winning, ‘‘The Lion King.”’ 

Working with a number of diverse and talented writers and producers, Jason 
Weaver’s “‘Love Ambition’’ is a complete musical statement that Motown Records is 
proud to present. : 

Well over the past few weeks I know you have heard the continual playing on Philly 
radio stations of local artist, Terrence T.’s release, ‘If U Can’t Learn 2 Love Her.’’ 
The single is getting a lot of play and is appealing to folks all ages. Besides the fact the 
song has a nice beat, the lyrics catch your attention the most, especially the introduc- 
tion to the song. ‘‘If U Can’t Learn 2 Love Her’’ has a strong message about spousal 
abuse, and with all the hype behind the O.J. Simpson trial, it seems to be right on time. 
Basically Terrence is saying, ‘‘if you can’t learn to love your woman, you should just 
leave her alone — it’s that simple. Hats Off To You, Terrence T. Well, That’s The 
Philly Beat! 

RECOMMENDED NEW RECORD RELEASE 

Well you heard it here first! About two months ago, I spoke with Eddie Levert who 
said that he was going to be releasing an album with his son Gerald Levert, well the 
duet album is on its way. The first ever musical father and son team, Eddie and Gerald 
Levert will take R&B to another level with an album of duets due to release this fall on 
Elektra Records. ‘‘Missing You’’ the first single is produced by Gerald and Edwin 
‘‘Tony Nicholas’’ the pair also is responsible for such hits as ‘‘Practice What You 
Preach”’ and ‘‘This Lil Game We Play.’’ 

Though singing together comes naturally for Eddie and Gerald, this legacy album 
does not mark the first time they’ve recorded together. The two recorded the #1 R&B 
hit “Baby Hold On To Me.’’ From the success of that single, the Levert duo sensed 
they had stumbled onto something big. Says Gerald, ‘‘It was only natural that we came 
together and did this. After ‘‘Baby Hold On To Me’’ people kept coming up to us say- 
ing you guys should do an album together, so we did.’’ Look for the duet in the fall. 

R&B BLOCKBUSTERS 

1) This Is How We Do It, Montell Jordan, Def Jam Records; 2) Red Light Special, 
TLC, LaFace Records; 3) Best Friends, Brandy, Atlantic Records; 4) If U Can’t Learn 
2 Love Her, Terrence-T, Top Flyte Records; 5) Emotions, HTown, Luke; 6) Don’t 
Take It Personal, Monica, RCA; 7) Freak In Me, Adana Howard, Atlantic; 8) Silent 
Treatment, Roots, DGC/Geffen. 
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| Win Tickets To See THE 
De._is/Ray, Goopman & Brown 


Philadelphia New Observer readers can win one of ten (10) pairs of tickets to The Dells/Ray, Goodman & Brown at the 
Dell East on Monday, August 7, 1995 (Showtime 8p.m.) To be eligible to win, just fill out the entry coupon below and 
mail it to the Philadelphia New Observer Newspaper. Entries must be received no later than 12:00 noon on Thursday, 
August 3, 1995. Winners will be selected through a random drawing and promptly notified. ONLY ONE ENTRY PER 
PERSON WILL BE ACCEPTED. 
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| RAP STOCK TERMED SUCCESS — Members of DAFATCAT Clique take time out | 
| during the First Annual Rap Stock held at George’s Hill in Fairmount Park where over 


ne groups performed this past weekend. 
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SOUNDS OF JAZZ 

1) Passion Flute, Bobbi Humphrey, Paradise Sound Records; 2) Let’s Imagine, 
Alphonzo Blackwell, Scotti Bros.; 3) Above and Below, Leon Parker, Epicure; 4) Art 
and Survival, Dianne Reeves, Epic; 5) Black Art, Darrell Grant, Criss Cross 

RAPPER’S DELIGHT 

1) Dear Mama, 2Pac, Interscope: 2) What Would You Do, The Dogg Pound, 
DeathRow Records; 3) That’s What | Am After, Lords of the Underground, Pen- 
dulum Records; 4) One More Chance (Remix), Notorious Big, Bad Boy Records; 5} 


Pull Your Whole Card, Craig Mack, Eastwest Records 
DiD YOU KNOW ... 


dence that being forced to DID YOU KNOW ... 


that the State of Alabama work onachain gang makes that from. birth through 
recently re-instituted the apersonlesslikelytocommit college, it costs about 
chain gang as a way to deter a crime when he gets out of $250,000 to raise the typical 
crime. The problem is that prison. child. 


there is absolutely no evi- 





DELL EAST ‘95 


Fri. July 28th 

ATH ANNUAL FASHION FESTIVAL 
Mon. July 31si 
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Wed. Aug. 2nd 
TRS | 


Featuring RORRY JONES | 
rei Ded RID) | 
THE CANTON SPIRITUALS 
THE NEW FLYING CLOUDS 
Fri. Aug. 4th 


Caribbean festival 
Mon. Aug. 7th 
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Ray, Goodman, & Brown 
Fri. Aug.1t1th 


Latin Festival 
Mon. Aug.14th 


MIKI HOWARD 

CS eb ee ea BS 
Men-At-Large 

Wed. Aug.16th 

icish Festival 

Fri. Aug.18th 

Afcican American festival 
Mon. Aug. 21st “Ladies Night Out" Featuring 
KEITH WASHINGTON 
JONATHAW BUTLER 


"Mr. Excitement” D'wight Smith 
Fri. Aug. 25th 7 


Ukrainian festival 
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Mon. Aug. 28th 
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Jenn Gaerne 


Tickets on Sale NOW!!! For More Information 


cai 477-8810 


OR TO CHARGE TICKETS CALL 477-861 1 


Your Summer MusicAL Love CONNECTION 





















THE SCENES 
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Record Stores to Serve 
tp a Double Dose of 
Whitney: Come this fall. 
retailers and fans alike will 
doubie their delight with the 
announcement of duai re- 
leases from Whitney 
Houston. In fact, two 
albums bearing Houston’s 
name are scheduled to ship 
out to the nation’s record 
retailers on October 10th. 
They’re her greatest hits 
ee . complilation, which is slated 

Lisa Collins to feature a few all new 
tracks. Then of course, there’s the soundtrack to ‘‘ Waiting 
To Exhale,”’ the highly anticipated screen version of author 
Terry McMillan’s highly-touted best-seller. (Also featured 
in the film are Angela Bassett, Leon, Lela Rochon, and 
Mykelti Williamson). 

The first single is expected to drop in September. It wili 
be from the ‘‘Exhale’’ Sountrack, which also features cuts 
from Aretha Franklin, Chaka Khan, Toni Braxton, Bran- 
dy, TLC, Mary J. Blige, Patti LaBelle, and Chante Moore. 
(Of course that’s in keeping with the theme of the film 
centering on the relationships of four women living in 
Phoenix). As an added treat, ali of the tunes featured were 
written and produced by Kenny ‘‘Babyface’’ Edmonds. 
Edmond’s reportedly sought the input of director Forest 
Whitaker. Whitaker, who’s expanding from acting into 
more film directing, is presently featured in the newly 
released film, ‘‘Species.’’ 

In Hot Water: Seems LaT ova Jackson is back in finan 
cial hot water with the latest report of her recent filing for 
protection from creditors under federal bankruptcy laws. 
In court papers, the performer revealed cash assets of 
under $50,000 and bills of more than $500,000. Her hus- 
band says their money troubles stem from the lawsuit filed 
against her by the Moulin Rouge, the Paris-based club that 
wona judgement against her after she cut short a scheduled 
six-month engagement a couple of vears back. 

Jackson’s not the only one with money troubles. Inasur- 
prise move, the members of TLC have also filed individual- 
ly for protection from creditors in Atlanta’s U.S. 
Bankruptcy Court. That despite the fact that their current 
release ‘‘CrazySexyCool,”’ is presently topping the charts. 

Look Out: Perhaps one of the most impressive lineups 
of young African American acting talent have been 
assembled for HBO’s upcoming drama, ‘‘The Tuskegee 
Airmen.”’ Debuting Saturday, August 26th, this true-to- 
life account of the first African American combat fighter 
pilots of the U.S. Army Air Corps, stars Laurence 
Fishburne, Allen Payne, Malcolm Jamal-Warner, Cuba 
Gooding, Jr., Andre Braugher (from the cast of ‘‘Homi- 
cide’’) and Courtney Vance (who was most recently seen 
in ‘‘Panther’’). For most involved in the shooting of the 
film, it was like reliving history. ‘‘This story,’’ Fishburne 
noted, ‘‘is almost 50-years-old and a majority of 
Americans are completely unaware of the contributions 
that these flyers made to our country and the sacrifices 
that they made — the lives that were lost.”’ 

Congratulations: Among the recent nominees for the 
47th Annual Nighttime Emmy Awards (to be handed out 
September 10th) are Eriq LaSalle (Supporting Actor, 
drama series — ‘‘ER’’); Vondie Curtis-Hall (Guest Ac- 
tor, drama series — ‘‘ER’’); Paul Winfield (Guest Actor, 
drama series — ‘‘Picket Fences’’); Charles Dutton (Ac- 
tor, Miniseries or Special — ‘‘The Piano Lesson’’); Alfre 
Woodard (Actress, Miniseries or Special — ‘‘The Piano 
Lesson’’)’ Debbie Allen (Choreography — ‘‘The 67th 
Annual Academy Awards’’); and Cicely Tyson, who 
pocketed a Best Actress nod for her work in the drama 
series ‘‘Sweet Justice,’’ which was recently cancelled. 

By the way: Vesta Williams, who’s shed a lot of 
weight, will sport a slinky and sexy new image with the 
release of her new album, ‘‘Changes,’’ which is being 
planned for a late fall release. 

Yaphet Kotto has been signed to co-star in ‘‘Two If By 
Sea’’ with Sandra Bullock. 

Finally, it was Queen Latifah’s bodyguard and not 
boyfriend, who was hurt in the much-publicized carjack- 
ing that occurred earlier this month in Harlem. Two men 
have been arrested and charged with attempted murder, 
armed robbery, assault and possession of stolen property. 














DEPARTMENT STORE 
14765-9187 kt 


WEBB’S DEPARTMENT STORE has 
some of the Nicest Customers in the world. 
Would you like to be one of them? 


WEBB’S 
2152 Ridge Avenue 
One Stop Shopping 


COMPACT DISCS ¢ GOSPEL VIDEOS « LATEST RECORDS: 
R&B * Jazz * Blues * Gospel * Rap * Hip Hop 
CASSETTE ¢ 12 INCH ° C.D. 
CH oierone Needles and Stereo Cartridge 
Oldies Cassettes and 45 Records 
Greeting Cards * Panty Hose * Thigh Highs 


OPEN DAILY: 11am. — 6pm. 
WEEKENDS: 11 am. — 6:30 pm. ¢ Sunday: 10am. — 2 pm. 








Popular Reggae Singer 
Junior Reid is Once 
Again on the Rise! 


by Ras Al Turner 

Montege Bay, JA — Internationally acclaimed reggae 
singer Junior Reid is set to embark on a mission to spread 
his musicai messages of perfect love, truth & rights and 
justice to the global community. 

Reggae music lovers around the world have long been 
familiar with the unique, melodic vocal stylings of Junior 
Reid’s voice and reality lyrics that have become instantly 
recognizable. As a solo artist he had success with hits such 
as ‘‘Foreign Mind.’’ When lead singer Michael Rose left 
the popular vocal group Black Uhuru, it was Junior Reid 
who was called upon to replace him. Their first collabora- 
tion ‘‘Brutal’’ for RAS records was a huge success and 
received good press. The single, ‘‘Great Train Robbery”’ 
went to number 40 on the British charts. Due to the loss 
of his visa, Junior was unable to continue to tour and 
pursued his solo career. 

He released the smash hit ‘‘One Blood’’ with his call 
for unity that has become a rally call among conscious 
soldiers everywhere. The record was nominated for 
“*Record of the Year’’ as well as ‘‘Song of the Year’’ and 
‘“‘Most Conscious Lyrics of the Year.’’ 

Last year he mashed up the Jamaican music scene with 
“World Dance’”’ and ‘‘Grammy”’ which led to Junior 
“One Blood’’ Reid being asked to close Reggae Sun- 
splash 1994. Lately, he has linked with Snow and Nin- 
jaman to reach number one on radio station RJR charts. 

But it was the release of the beautifully crafted classic 
‘“‘Listen To The Voices’? that has established this im- 
mensely talented singer/songwriter, producer and ar- 
ranger as a versatile artist destined to create an impact on 


(continued on page 24) 
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Chickapee Tours, invites yeu to join us for a Labor Day 
weekend extravaganza. Our special $109 tour includes: 
Round oe trans ora on our deluxe air-condi- 
tioned motor Sa from Philadelphia to New York. 
© one hour cruise with breathtaking views from New 
York s South Street Seaport aboard the Seaport Liberty. 
eRelive the Harlem of the 1920's, see how the neigh- 
borhood comes alive when the sun goes down and learn 
the history of New York's first suburb. 
eSavor a succulent soul food dinner and discover tra- 
ditional southern cuisine at world renowned Sylvia's 
restaurant in Harlem. 
°Complete or evening with the se sounds of local 
jazz at one of Harlem s best jazz chibs. 
3 cocktails 0 of our choice) 
Reserve your seat Ni Wi 1 space is limited. For more informa- 
tion contact Sandra at Chickgpee Tours, (215) 602-8686. Or 
mail ail form to ¥ to P.O. Box 15949, Philadelphia, 4 PA 19103 


Amount of Deposit$ 


(50% due by August 9,1995) 
Balance Owed$__— 


(due by August 16, Py 


No Raindates 


BLACK BOTTOM TRADITION CONTINUES IN THE PARK — The annual Black Bottom Picnic was held this 
weekend in Fairmount Park continuing a tradition which began in 1974. The old Black Bottom was bounded by 
| Ludlow St. and Lanacaster Ave./32nd and 40th Streets. While their old neighborhood is now apart of University 
\City, residents from the area continue to hold a number of social functions annually.Photo by BRO. ERROL /Photo POSSE 
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Holmes Brings 
Excitement, to Sands 
Copa Stage 


by Lou Perri 

Atlantic City casinos in recent weeks added new revues 
and wonderful magic, Magic and Beyond, is a wonderful 
addition to the list of entertainment in the resort. 

At the Sands Copa Room, this reviewer enjoyd an ex- 
cellent evening of song and dance — the dancing pro- 
vided by Walter ‘Sundance’ Freeman — that proved to 
be the most entertaining revue to hit an Atlantic City 
stage in quite some time. 

The Sands new revue, Clint Holmes’ Sophisticated 
Rhythms, brings in one of Atlantic City’s favorite singers, 
Clint Holmes, and includes six entertaining vocalists who 
relive six decades of hit music. 


The result: an excellent musical revue that brings to the - 


audience some very good voices in the singers chosen to 
work with Holmes in this revue. Greg Thompson, who 
has produced numerous revues in Atlantic City, has final- 
ly put together a group of singers that truly bring ex- 
citement — and sometimes, humor — to an Atlantic 
City stage. 

Incidentally, the cast is made up of African American 
singers who have performed for Thompson in other pro- 
ductions in Atlantic City. And it’s the first time this 
reviewer has seen a show in Atlantic City where the cast 
has been all African American. 

Let us note, the revue is capably assisted by the George 
Mesterhazy band, which includes Mesterhazy, Kenny 
Gioffre on sax, Paul Jost on drums and Karl McNeil on 
bass. 

The show starts off with a Louis Jordan song entitled 
‘Jumpin Jive,’ and goes on jiving from there on. The 
entire cast joins in for this upbeat song. 

Holmes, a fan of the late Sammy Davis, Jr., sings a 
Sammy song, “‘Birth of the Blues,’’ as Freeman does a 
very warm Sammy version of the dance. 

In a segment for singing groups, Cecil Parker, a Phila- 
delphia singer who has a four-octave range, Teren Carter, 
of Baltimore, who appeared in Janet Jackson’s 
“Rhythms Nation’’ video, and Percy Travis, III, of St. 
Louis, and a veteran of Atlantic City showrooms, join 
together to do impressions of The Ink Spots singing “Jf 7 


Didn’t Care.’ The three singers do the spots wonderfully - 


well. 

And they also do a medley of Four Tops hits later and 
The Temptations still later. In both of these perfor- 
mances, the three singers sound and act like the original 
groups. But, it’s when this trio along with Holmes does 
the Philadelphia group, Boyz II Men singing ‘‘End of the 
Road’’ that their talent is truly brought forth. The song is 
appreciated by the audience which applauds long and 
loud. 

During the time the singers are on stage, the three 
female vocalists are in support, backing up their rendi- 
tions. The combined sound make for an enjoyable har- 
mony of voices that enhances the Four Tops and The 
Temptations hits. 

The three lovely ladies, native New Yorker Capathia 
Jenkins, who has starred as Effie in the National Touring 
Company production of ‘“‘Dreamgirls,’’ Cat Hollings- 
worth, who was in the National Tour of ‘‘Hair,’’ and 
Shirell Ferguson, who also starred in productions of 
“Hair,’’ and “‘Dreamgirls,’’ join forces doing hits by the 
Pointer Sisters and En Vogue. 

The ladies do En Vogue to perfection when they sing 
“Givin Him Something He Can Feel,’’ using the male 
vocalists as pawns in their time on stage. And the ladies 
are equally impressive when they do the Pointer Sisters hit 
song, “Jump.’’ The joint is jumping by this time. . 

Each singer gets to perform individually during the 
show, and Holmes is wonderful in his interpretation of 
the Johnny Mathis song, “‘/t’s Not For Me To Say.’’ 





Clint Holmes Revue 


In his version of the Davis hit ‘‘Candyman, ’’ Holmes 
has the exciting assistance of dancer Freeman, who moves 
about the stage doing an excellent impression of Sammy’s 
dancing. 

The group goes into rapping with a Clint Holmes 
original, entitled ‘‘Wanna Be,’’ in which each performer 
does a rap version of what he or she wants to be. It’s 
entertainment at its best. 

Holmes ends Sophisticated Rhythms doing the Dan 
Hill song ‘Sometimes When We Touch, ’’ and he does it 
so well, the audience gives him a standiiig ovation. 

But it’s not the end of the show. For this, the entire cast 
comes out in long white robes worn by church choirs. 
They are ‘‘Ready For A Miracle,’’ the Patti LaBelle hit 
and the audience loves it. 

Showtimes for Clint Holmes’ Sophisticated Rhythms 
are Saturday at 8 p.m. and 11 p.m. and Sunday through 
Wednesday at 3:30 p.m. and 8 p.m. Tickets are reason- 
able and available through TicketMaster 1-800-736-1420, 
or at the Sands Box Office. 

Other concerts coming to Atlantic City showrooms this 
coming weekend include Chicago, at Caesars Circus 
Maximus Theater from Thursday, July 27th, through 
Sunday, July 30th. For show tickets call TicketMaster 
1-800-736-1420, or Caesars at 1-800-677-SHOW. 

Chicago has come a long way since that night in 1967 
when a group of young musicians gathered to debate their 
musical future. Later, the group won their first Grammy 
Award for “If You Leave Me Novw.”’ 

Chicago’s newest album, Night & Day (Big Band), con- 
tains such hits as Jn the Mood, Take the ‘A’ Train, and 
Chicago, a Sinatra hit. The album pays tribute to Duke 
Ellington, Glenn Miller, and others. 

At TropWorld. Dick Fox’s Doo Wop Reunion runs 
through Monday, July 31st, with such hits as Yakety 
Yak, Under the Boardwalk, and Charlie Brown bringing 
back memories of the past. 

If you come on down you may want to check out the 
night that your favorite, whether it be The Drifters, The 
Duprees, The Marvelettes, or some other group you 
danced to all night long, is playing on that particular 
night. 

Each night, according to Tracey Bell, pr lady for the 
casino resort, offers guests a different assortment of 
groups. For example, The Drifters show up on Wednes- 
day, July 26th, and again on Saturday, July 29th. While, 
The Duprees appear on Monday, July 31st, along with 
The Marvelettes, The Ellegants, and The Chimes. 

For tickets and information, call TicketMaster 
1-800-736-1420. For ticket information, call TropWorld 
Box Office 1-609-340-4020. 

At Trump Plaza showroom, there’s always a top per- 
former gracing the stage. This coming weekend, it’s Vic 
Damone, who has one of the most beautiful voices in the 
entertainment business. 

Frank Sinatra has called Damone the ultimate singer 


and his fans agree. Damone can be seen now through 
Sunday, July 30th. For tickets, call the Trump Plaza Box 
Office 1-800-759-8786 or TicketMaster 1-800-736-1420. 


At the Taj Mahal Casbah room just off the casino 
floor, Sonny Turner brings back memories of the legen- 
dary R&B group, The Platters, with his tribute to their 
music. The show runs through Sunday, July 30th. 

Hits of The Platters, inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1990, includes ‘‘Only You, ’’ ‘‘The Great 
Pretender,’’ and ‘Twilight Time.’’ For tickets, call 
TicketMaster 1-800-736-1420. 


Incidentally, at the Gallery at the Taj Maha! this com- 
ing Saturday, July 29th, Charles Fazzino appears from 5 
p.m. to 8 p.m. where he will be available for book, 
poster, and post card signing for fans and collectors. 

Fazzino is best known for his use of bright colors, 
rhinestones, and glitter in 3-D. He’s also an Atlantic City 
lover, ‘‘enjoying people watching, walking the board- 
walk, and eating hot dogs.”’ In fact, he’s also entitled one 
of his works, ‘‘Under The Boardwalk.’’ 

At Bally’s Park Place, you may want to take time out 
from gambling or walking the boards to take in ‘‘The 
Atlantic City Experience,’’ according to Sharon Pearce, 
vp of pr and advertising for the casino resort. 

Ken Condon, ‘‘vice president of marketing for the 
hotel, said ‘‘The Atlantic City Experience”’ is a delight for 
anyone who has ever visited Atlantic City. Bally’s Park 
Place is proud to present this feature free to all our 
visitors daily. 

Showtimes have been expanded due to its popularity 
with guests, Sharon said. ‘‘The show runs at | p.m., 2 
p.m., 3 p.m., and 4 p.m. each day, and at 8 p.m., 9 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. on Fridays.”’ 


If you’re in Atlantic City, you may also want to stop in 
at the Claridge, where entry forms can be obtained for a 
beautifully-crafted custom designed $5,000 Tourmaline & 
Diamond ring to be given away on September 5th in 
celebration of the Claridge’s newest high limit slot room, 
Tourmalines, located on the mezzanine. 


Entry forms can be obtained from hosts on the casino 
floor, Guest Services, the Clubhouse, and on The Board- 
walk by the casino a cappella singing group. I guess 
they’re The Tourmalines — just kidding. 


LOCAL 54 MARKS ANNIVERSARY — Local 54’s 
innovative cable television show, seen on Sammons 
Cablevision every Thursday at 6:30 p.m. to inform and 
educate union members and the general public regarding 
Local 54, celebrated its First Anniversary on July 13, 
1995. The informative program provides updates on 
union contracts, benefits and special programs and ser- 
vices to members. The television show is the brainchild of 
Local 54 President Gene Hudgins. According to 
Hudgins, the television program has allowed him to inter- 
view shop stewards, union officers, and business 
managers, in addition to other union leaders and outside 
service agencies. ‘‘Our success’’ he added, ‘“‘has been in 
large part due to the fact that we make certain member 
concerns come first and member problems become 
ours.’? The show offers direct contact with its members 
and given an effective communications tool for its 
members, Hudgins added. 


EVENTS IN SOUTH JERSEY — Events taking place 
this weekend in South Jersey include a Welcome to Cape 
May House Tour on Thursday, July 27th, which 
showcases private homes not normally open to the public. 
For information, call 1-609-884-5404. In Wildwood on 
Friday, July 28th, the ‘‘Dutch’?’ Hoffman Memorial 
Lifeguard Championships will be held. For details, call 
1-609-522-8258. The event takes place at Lincoln Avenue 
and The Beach. At the Stockton Performing Arts Center 
in Pomona, Charlie Haden’s Quartet West, performs on 
Friday, July 28th. For ticket information, call 
1-609-652-9000. At Historic Cold Spring Village located 
on Route 9 in Cape May, there’s a Country Corn Festival 
that includes corn-husking, doll making, roast, and 
games, from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For details, call 
1-609-898-2300. The event is held on Saturday, July 29th, 
and Sunday, July 30th. On those same dates, the Mid 
Summer Antique Show will be held at Wheaton Village, 
on Route 9, in Millville. For information, call 
1-800-998-4522. 
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Win TICKETS To SEE 
THE GaRIBBEAN FEST 


Philadelphia New Observer readers can win one of ten (10) pairs of tickets to The Caribbean Fest at the Dell East on 
Thursday, August 4, 1995 (Showtime 8p.m.) To be eligible to win, just fill out the entry coupon below and mail it to the 
Philadelphia New Observer Newspaper. Entries must be received no later than 12:00 noon on Wednesday, August 2, 
1995. Winners will be selected through a random drawing and promptly notified. ONLY ONE ENTRY PER PERSON 
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Win Tickets To SEE I 
THe GosPELRAMA 


I i Philadelphia New Observer readers can win one of ten (10) pairs of tickets to The Gospelrama at the Dell East on 

I Wednesday, August 2, 1995 (Showtime 8p.m.) To be eligible to win, just fill out the entry coupon below and mail it to the | 
Philadelphia New Observer Newspaper. Entries must be received no later than 12:00 noon on Monday, July 31, 1995. 

i I Winners will be selected through a random drawing and promptly notified. ONLY ONE ENTRY PER PERSON WILL BE i 
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Taking Notes { 





Helen Humes: 
Indomitable Spirit 


Vocalist Helen Humes should have been admired as 
much for being a dutiful and humanitarian daughter, and 
for being one so sure of her ability as a vocalist who left 
the music business for about a half-dozen-years — 
confident she could return to it whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. 

Humes left music in the latter 60s to care for her ailing 
mother in Louisville, Helen’s hometown. When her 
mother died, she remained to take care of an ailing 
father. 

This is the same Helen Humes who once turned down a 
job with a Basie small band after Billie Holiday left, say- 
ing she could make the $35 a week Basie was going to pay 
her, working at home. 

Such was the indomitable spirit of Helen Humes, who 
broke into show biz at the age of 14, singing some 
remarkable blues for one so young. 

Pianist James P. Johnson heard her sing and wanted 
her to join his group, but Momma Humes demanded her 
daughter finish school before she embarked on a fulltime 
singing career. This was done; and Humes joined the 
band of Vernon Andrade and settled into an extended 
engagement at the Cotton Club in Cincinnati, where she 


Cameo and The Gap 
Band at Dell East 


On Monday, July 31, 1995, the Robin Hood Dell East 
concert stage will be invaded by funk bands Cameo and 
The Gap Band. This concert is presented as part of the 
high energy ESSENCE OF ENTERTAINMENT concert 
series at the Dell East. Concert time is 8 p.m. 

Formerly part of an East-Coast band created in 1974 
known as The New York Players, CAMEO emerged as 
recording artists via their 1977 debut LP, Cardiac Arrest. 
Cameo, consisting of the zany Larry Blackmon along 
with Tomi Jenkins and Nathan Leftenant, has enjoyed an 
action packed, chart-filled career ever since. Cameo’s first 
two albums, both released in 1978, helped establish 
Cameo with record buyers. Their fourth LP, Secret 
Omen, featuring the hit single J Just Want To Be, began 
to take the group to a new level of popularity by achieving 
gold record sales status. 

Between 1980 and 1983, the group’s popularity rose 
steadily with the release of five albums that went gold, 
scoring Top 10 Black music hits along the way with 
singles like Shake Your Pants, Keep It Hot and Flirt. 
However, with the release of the album and single entitled 
She’s Strange in 1984, which was their first #1 single, and 
album and single entitled Single Life in 1985, which rose 
to the Top 5 on R&B charts, Cameo’s popularity began 
to soar rapidly. 

Cameo’s big breakthrough came with the release of the 
Word Up album in 1986. This classic album featured the 
group’s signature tune, Word Up, which became a #1 
Black music chart smash and the group’s first Top 10 pop 
hit. This landmark work aiso contained another #i hit, 
Candy, and Back and Forth, which was a Top 3 R&B hit. 

Cameo’s latest album, In The Face Of Funk, is their 
debut effort for the Way 2 Funky/Raging Bull Records 
label. This long awaited album, featuring the single Slyde, 
brings back the level of funk fans have come to expect 
from Cameo. 

The GAP BAND has a similar pedigree of funk. Their 
classic funk sound epitomized the 1980s. Based out of 
California and led by Charlie Wilson, the group’s 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
that according to the Nation- 
al Highway Safety Adminis- 
tration, two-thirds of Ameri- 
can drivers buckle up when 


THE BEST YET! 


they drive. The Transpor- 
tation Department estimates 
that seat belts save better 
than 5,000 lives a year. 


A SPECTATOR AFFILIATED ENTI 


Clothes, Electronics, Videos 


For information or eee dealers (215) 947-8149 


Plenty of parking $ 


CoreStates Spectrum 


OUTDOOR FLEA MARKET 
Open every Thursday (except July 27-Phillies game) 8am-3pm ) ; 


ONE STOP SHOPPING - FUN PACKED DAY ' 
FEATURING: Sportswear, Food, Cosmetics, Men’s Ladies & Kids 


Games, CD’s, Plants, Crafts, Linens, Shoes, 
Toys, Jewelry, Flowers, Perfumes and much more! 


|.00 Buses & Subways right there. «we monitor 
Chance to win prizes if you park in lot. 








Helen Humes 


perfected her sound and style. 

Blessed with a fine soprano voice, she learned how to 
twist and shape it to any musical genre she wanted to: She 
could sing with the best of the blues shouters; mellow into 
a coquettish ballad — or as she did in later years, get 
down into an R&B groove. 

Count Basie made his offer to Humes in 1938, when he 
lost vocalist Billie Holiday. As previously mentioned, the 
money was not right, so Humes not too respectfully 
declined. She reconsidered the following years and joined 
the ‘‘Count,’’ who also employed vocalist Jimmy 
Rushing. Needless to say, they became a dynamic duo. 

Humes left Basie in 1941. But the union had worked 
magic for Basie and for Humes, who could now seek out 


discography reads like a hit parade. Among them are the 


party classics Oops; Burn Rubber, Why Ya Wanna Hurt 
Me; Yearning For Your Love, Outstanding; Early In The 
Morning; Party Train, and their signature tune, You 
Dropped The Bomb On Me. 

This funkafied concert on Monday, July 31st promises 
to be ‘‘the bomb.’’ Cameo and The Gap Band are ex- 


First Annual 


Teen 
Hike-A-Thon 


To Our Children’s Future 
with Health, Inc., anon-pro- 
fit community-based agency 
is sponsoring the first annual 
Teen Hike-A-Thon on Sat- 
urday, July 29, 1995 from 9 
a.m. until 1 p.m. in Wissa- 
hickon Valley of Fairmount 
Park. There will be a recep- 
tion for the teens and guests 
immediately following the 
Hike-A-Thon at Harpers 
Meadow (Germantown Pike 
& Northwestern Avenue). 

A minimum of fifty Phila- | 
delphia teens are hiking. | 
Most of the teens are partici- | 
pants in our model ‘‘Invest 
In Yourself Teen Program,”’ 
and represnet over 25 Phila- 
delphia schools. 

The ‘‘Invest In Yourself 
Teen Program”’ is a compre- 
hensive prevention program 
designed for students. In- 
struction is offered in health 
education, life skills and per- 
sonal finance and invest- 
ment. 


Presented by 


strongly against 


Knockoffs aay 


PEPSI 
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the finer clubs for bookings. 

Humes toured the States for several years before settl- 
ing in California in 1945, where she recorded a couple of 
R&B tunes which went over quite well. She later returned 
to the singing of jazz. 

In 1956, Humes joined vibist Red Norvo on a tour of 
Australia. They liked her so much in the land down under 
that she was asked to stay and make her home there. 
Humes loved the attention and respect for her artistry, 
although she didn’t take her hosts up on the offer — not 
until about eight-years later, when she made the 
move — only to have to return home to care of her 
mother, and later, her ailing father. 

Picture this very talented woman, now working in a 
munitions factory in Louisville after being asked to 
follow Billie Holiday in the Basie band, where she sang 
beside Jimmy Rushing, and vocalized over the solos of 
Lester Young, Buck Clayton and Harry Edison — and 
who, on the jump tunes, had the great Jo Jones chasing 
her on drums. The same lady who had been coaxed to 
make her home abroad by adoring Australians. 

Humes was persuaded to perform at the Newport Jazz ~ 
Festival in 1974. That same year, she also took a few 
bookings in Europe. 

The following year, promoter John Hammond and 
writer Stanley Dance were instrumental in securing for 
Humes, an extended booking at the Cookery. That ex- 
perience went so well for all concerned that she was in- 
vited back the next year. So at the age of 62, Helen 
Humes’ career was enjoying a rebirth. This rebirth did 
not go unnoticed by The Pablo and Muse record labels, 
as she recorded for them in the ’70s. 

Helen Humes died in 1981 in her adopted home of San- 
ta Monica, California. ; 

It’s a pity that the music industry has changed so 
drastically over the years; and because it has, the songs 
recorded by pop, blues and jazz divas of another age are 
out of earshot and thus out of mind. 


citing and energetic musicians capable of revving up the 
Dell East audience. Ticket prices for this and all 
ESSENCE OF ENTERTAINMENT ’95 concerts are still 
the most affordable family entertainment value at $15, $9 
and $6. For more information, call the Robin Hood Dell 
East hotline at (215) 477-8810 on weekdays between 9 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 


a 


FESTIVAL 


Aial@ 
\ 


S CoreStates Spectrum . 
AUGUST 3 - 6, 1995 


Thursday, 4pm-iipm « Friday/Saturday, Iiam-! lpm « Sunday, | lam-9pm 


FREE concerts every night 


Sports Village featuring interactive games 
from Philadelphia's major sports teams 


Kid's Village with interactive games 


out 


goc™ 


SCHEDULED TO APPEAR IN CONCERT:* 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3 - WOGL 


Ben E. King/Peter Noone 


RIDAY, AUGUST 4 - WMGK 
K.C. & The Sunshine Band/ 
Harold Melvin & the Blue Notes 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 5 - Q102 & POWER 99 
Blessid Union of Souls/Robin S/Immature 
UNDAY, AUGUST 6 - WXTU 


Steve Wariner 
*Talent is subject to change 


ONE DAY TICKET - $5.00 @ FAMILY VALUE PACK - $16.00 


Tickets available at the CoreStates Spectrum Box Office and 
Ticketmaster locations. For information call (215)336-3600. 


- nS 
Fae beh a 
a 
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CULINARY EXPRESSIONS: 


A Week of Deja Vu 
On the Waterfront 


by Jewel Mann-Lassiter 


Tuesday, July 18, 1995, marked the 9th anniversary of 
Tuxedo Caterers, Inc. Tuxedo Caterers, Inc. was destined 
to enjoy some success from the very beginning. it had 
‘inherited’ the credibility and goodwill of its owners’ 
past food and jazz venue, Jewel’s Restaurant and Jazz 
Club. This popular spot was a part of Philadelphia for 
almost 10 years. Many of Tuxedo’s clients, past and pre- 
sent, looked to Jewel’s for great tasting food and na- 
tionally acclaimed jazz artists, weekly. 


Last Tuesday, July 18, 


Our anniversary date, we 


catered an event for a client aboard The Liberty Belle 2 
boat. Approximately three hours into the party, I stood 
on the top deck, a little weary, after a day or so of fren- 
zied activity planning for the event, thinking of the many 
contracts we had successfully completed in our nine 


years, operating full-time. 


There had been the proclamation receptions at City 
Hall, the special reception at the Governor’s Mansion in 
Harrisburg, the Eartha Kitt reception for the mayor of 
Wilmington, plus the wedding receptions — mine in- 
cluded — on the Liberty Belle boat, the Patio and 
Rotunda of the New Jersey State Aquarium, the recep- 
tions, book signings, civic events and fund-raisers at Bel- 
mont Mansion and other mansions, as well as very 
modest North Philadelphia street festivals. They have all 
given us the opportunity to interact with just good peo- 


ple. 


Our portfolio is filled with mayors, entertainers, 
brides, civic leaders, politicians and everyday people! 
They were all gracious to want to be a part of our history. 
Our goal has been to make all our clients feel special! 

Most of our catered events are adorned with fresh 
flowers and ice sculptures. A ‘‘presentation’’ practice our 
clients have come to admire and expect. 

Deja Vu was sweet and peaceful as we cruised on the 
Delaware last Tuesday . . . Looking back nine years to 
our first catered event for ‘‘Philadelphia Dresses the 
World”? — the fashion show that took place at the 
Merion Tribute House, Merion, Pennsylvania. We plann- 
ed for three-hundred guests — our first!! The fashions 
were outstanding, our food and service got rave reviews. I 
knew then that Tuxedo Caterers would grow up to play in 
the same court with all the big boys and girls in the 


wonderful world of catering!! 


Deja Vu #2! 


Just four years ago (yes!) on the 18th, my husband Jim 
and I booked the entire Liberty Belle boat for our wed- 
ding reception. It was the maiden voyage. The owners, 
Chuck and Micky and their staff were extremely patient 
with me. I called every day for approximately two weeks, 


Food Briefs 


Keeping a Lid on Nutrients 

When preparing vege- 
tables, avoid sending 
valuable nutrients down the 
drain. 

Important vitamins and 
minerals may seep into cook- 
ing water and be discarded, 
said Corinne Montandon, a 
research dietitian at the 
USDA’s Children’s Nutri- 
tion Research Center at 
Baylor College of Medicine 
in Houston, 

The amount of nutrients 
lost depends on the freshness 
of the food to begin with and 
the method of cooking. 

To preserve the nutritional 
value of foods, Montandon 
suggests: 

e Shopping frequently 
and buying only as much 
fresh produce as you’ll need 
in a few days. 

e Cooking foods in the 
shortest time possible. 

e Washing vegetables 


Eyay ess 
BRAIDS 
eye \ BSS} 


PRIMP & PAMPER 
5226 WALNUT ST. 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


747-5806 


thoroughly without soaking 
them. 

e Avoiding deep-fat fry- 
ing, which robs food of vita- 
mins. 


HHKKKKKKKKKKRKEK 


Grocery Shopping with 

Children Made Easy 

Few children are ‘‘born to 
shop,’”’ especially at the 
grocery store. 

Children who are hungry 
or tired do not make good 
shopping companions. To 
make the grocery shopping 
experience more pleasant for 
both parent and child, ex- 
perts at the USDA’s 
Children’s Nutrition Re- 
search Center at Baylor Col- 
lege of Medicine in Houston 
offer the following tips: 

e Schedule market trips 
after meals and naptime. 

e Take along a small 
plastic bag filled with 
crackers, dried cereal or 
dried fruit. Never give a child 
an unwashed piece of fruit 


THE 
WRAP 


Wd 


PRIMP & PAMPER 
Rye Ce One 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


747-5806 


Earl Klugh and BET’s Ed Lewis 





Photo by PHYLLIS SIMS 





making sure all was well. I was planning my very own 
wedding! It was the staff of the Liberty Belle 2 and my 
good friend, Vikki Beach, wedding coordinator extraor- 
dinare, who allowed me to be a bride that day. However, 
the one and only Grover (Washington), as a guest, almost 
stole my spotlight. My father-in-law is still telling his golf- 


ing buddies about that. How about the bride? . 


. . Dad! 


Happy Anniversary Jim, again! 


Deja Vu #3 


This past weekend, Tuxedo catered the 2nd New Jersey 
Jazz Fest. We are always thrilled to get cali-backs. Last 
year we had great weather. This year — it rained. The 
promoters were able to complete Sunday’s concert. The 
fest was held at the Wiggins Waterfront Park in Camden. 
The setting is quite lovely. The park is nestled between the‘ 
New Jersey State Aquarium, the New Blockbuster-Sony 
Amphiteater and the Marina. It overlooks the scenic 
waterfront of Philadelphia. If you must work, this is a 


great place to do so. 


The second annual. New Jersey Fest was sponsored by 
WJJZ-106.1 Smooth Jazz, BET on Jazz — the new jazz 


DHS Sets Public Hearing 


Philadelphia — Innovations 


in programs being 


developed by Philadelphia’s Department of Human Ser- 
vices received more than $5 million in State funds for 
Fiscal 1996. Among the new initiatives were development 
of a Family Centers Network, and and expansion of 
coordinated foster care services among a five county area 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

For Fiscal 1997, the Department will propose a new 
series of initiatives for State support. These initiatives will 
be included with the Department’s FY97 Needs Based 
Budget. Comments on the Budget and the initiatives will 
be heard at a public hearing set for Monday, July 31, 
from 4 to 5:30 p.m. in the Main Auditorium of the Cen- 


EGGSACTLY RIGHT — I keep my eggs in one carton 
and replace the old with new ones when it’s time to stock 
up. In order to keep track of which are the “old” eggs which 
should be used first, I mark them with an X in crayon. That 
way, when it’s time to cook and I need an egg, I know 
which ones to use first. Wanda M., Minneapolis, Minn. 


from the produce section. 

e Use the cart’s safety belt 
and securely fasten the child 
into the seat. 

e Involve older children 
and ask them to ‘‘help”’ you 


by placing items in the cart. 
e Make a grocery list to 
avoid the ‘‘I wants.’ This 
teaches organization and 
restraint. 
REKKKKKKKRKKKREK 


READING 


BY 


Mrs. Joyce 


give never failing advice on all matters of life; such as 
ove, marriage, courtship, divorce, business and health. 


One visit will convince you that ! will help you in all your 


problems in life. 


(215) 665-1710 


1742 Samson St. (2nd Floor) 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 








cable channel (coming soon) and USAir. It was produced 
by Capital Jazz Productions. The line-up was awesome! 
Saturday: Najee, Earl Klugh, Richard Elliot, Jeff Lorber, 
Fattburger and David Valentin. Sunday: Larry Carlton 
and Lee Ritenour, Phillv’s own — The New Pieces Of A 
Dream, Tom Scott, George Howard, David Benoit and 
Gerald Veasley. 

There were arts and crafts, food courts, souvenirs and 
giveaways. Tuxedo catered for all the artists, sponsors 
and producers for both days. 

it was a fast-paced weekend! Great people, patient 
people, delicious foods, and cool, smooth, wet, jazz. 

The Saturday show was hosted by BET’s Jazz 
Central’s host Angela Stribling. One of the producers 
told me to try to interview Angela. He said she was a 
gourmet cook. ; 

We managed to “Culinary Ex- 


find her 


pression’? — between shows. She loves to cook. She 


hates to eat in restaurants, hidden calories. She is a 
vegetarian. She wishes she could do a cookbook. She 
makes an award-winning vegetable soup. She also makes 
complicated desserts! Angela, you can’t possibly eat them 
(dress size 4). How does she find the time to make home- 
made soup? Between shoots at BET. 

BET is about to launch a 24-hour jazz channel on cable 
television. She spends a great deal of time traveling city to 
city in a publicity campaign to promote this exciting ven- 
ture. This is scheduled to begin January, 1996. 

Angela was the official M.C. for the Jazz Fest. She was 
also busy conducting interviews with the jazz artists. 
These interviews will be aired on BET this fail. If you 
missed the concerts, you will be able to watch them in 
September. Stay tuned! 

Angela says she makes her home-made soup from or- 
ganically grown vegetables. She also makes a fresh fruit 
dessert tart. Her pastry is from scratch. Her favorite food 
is grilled or baked salmon, and makes her own marinade. 

Angela Stribling was a delightful person with some sur- 
prises! She sings! You can check her out on the new Najee 
album: ‘‘Share My World’’— in fact, she shared the 
stage with Najee at the Fest. She would love to remain 
with BET. She is, however, planning to record her own 
album. 

As for Tuxedo Caterers, this weekend of Deja Vu tells 
us we have only begun! 


Happy Birthday Tuxedo Caterers!! 
Angela Stribling Home-Made Soup 


You will need: 


I Medium Onion, chopped 

4 Cups Chicken Stock 

1 28 ounce can Crushed Tomatoes, with juice 
1 Cup Beef Stock (optional) 

1 Cup Chopped Cooked Chicken, Beef or Pork 


Bring this base to a boil and simmer, covered 30 
minutes. Add salt and freshly ground white pepper to 
taste. 

Now add any leftover cooked vegetables you.’ 
have — corn, rice, potatoes, peas, southern vegetables 
must have okra in it — this is a personal choice. Add a 
dash of personal spices. Get the crackers out — enjoy!! 


Bon appetit!!! 


tral Branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 20th an 
Vine Streets. 

Initiatives under consideration include special pro 
grams for violent juvenile offenders, a research consor 
tium in juvenile justice service programs, an expansion o 
parenting education, a truancy diversion project, pre- 
adolescent community based prevention serices, a kinship 
care support program, and several projects which will be 
developed in conjunction with the City’s Empowerment 
Zones. 

Copies of the Department’s Plan are available for in- 
spection at the Central Library, and at the Regional 
Libraries and at the Department at 1401 Arch Street. 

Anyone wishing to testify at the hearing should call 
686-6085. 





Bon Appetit! 


Create that classic difference with our full range of 
professional services. Customized gourmet menus, 
fabulous floral arrangements, spectacular Ice sculptures, 
exquisite linen and china ensembles and extraordinary 
cakes and desserts. 


_-fheokteccctice 
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JEWEL A. MANN-LASSITER 
President e CEO 
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Lighter, Quicker, 
Better, a Book for 
Every Cook 


by Lou Perri 

This writer has been used to eating those kinds of meals 
that today’s health expert would frown upon. He enjoys a 
good prime rib with fat marbelizing in it, a baked potato 
with lots of butter — the more the better — and ends the 
hearty, though fattening meal, with a slice of New York- 
style cheese cake topped with cherries. 

When he encountered a new book recently entitled 
Lighter, Quicker, Better, he decided that in spite of his 
old eating habits, readers of the Philadelphia New 
Observer should benefit from his continued, though en- 
jovable, mistakes. 

The publisher of this fine newspaper, 
staff members to eal more sensibly 
leaner life 

Lighter, Quicker, Better: Cooking for the Wav We Ea 
Today, is a fait book with 416 nages — including ten 
pages of index — that tells the reader how to cook 
healthier and why to do so. 

The authors, Richard Sax, whose wriiien a numer o 
cookbooks including Classic Home Desserts, and Maric 
Simmons, author oi six cookbooks, including Rice, The 
Amazing Grain, tells us “‘there is no celebration in life 
greater than eating wonderful food — a perfeci ripe 
tomato or ear of corn, a bowi of homemade soun, the 
best bread.” 

In Lighter, Quicker, Better, Sax and Simmons offer 
some 200 recipes that are lighter in fat, quicker to 
prepare, and better to the taste. 

The Lighter section adds fat-free flavorful accents with 
herbs, vinegar, and mustard. The Quicker side suggests 
ten-minute marinades for fish, one-step browned new 
potatoes, and cooking pasta and vegetables in the same 
water. And the Beffer segment brings in soup-bow!l 
lasagna, salmon, tacos, and super chocolate pudding. 

The book offers fourteen chapters ranging from ‘‘Ap- 
petizers to Snacks to Sandwiches, Pizza, and ‘Eggs,’ to 
‘‘Meats,’’ and ‘‘Meatless Main Dishes,”’ to **Desserts,”’ 
and ‘‘Cakes and Other Baked Goods.’ It presents a 
variety of dishes, flavors and techniques to accomodate 
the full range of tastes and activities for today’s busy 
cooks. 

Sax and Simmons also share healthful substitutes for 
baking, charts for greens — including the collards — 
pastas, and grains, and an informative collection of food 
facts and helpful cooking instructions. 

In the Soups section, for example, the authors write 
that studies ‘‘indicate that by starting a meal with 
soup — which has a lower caloric density than most solid 
foods and takes longer to sip than solid foods take to 
chew — you are less likely to overload on the main 
course and dessert.” 

A study at the Institute for Behavioral Education in 
King of Prussia involving a group of people in a weight- 
loss program showed a 5-percent greater weight reduction 
in participants who ate soup four or more times a week 
compared to those who ate soup less than four times a 
week. 

The Soups section included one called Mess 0’ Greens 
Soup. In this recipe, a pound of greens such as collards, 
chicory or swiss chard, are town into pieces measuring 
about a cup. Two garlic cloves are chopped and one 
tablespoon of vegetable oil is used. Combine the collards, 
garlic, and oil in a large heavy saucepan. Cook over a low 
heat, covered, stirring occasionally until the greens are 
tender. 

Take eight cups of chicken broth, fat skimmed, add 
one sliced carrot, and a teaspoon of salt to taste. Heat to 
a simmer and cook until carrots are just tender, about § 
minutes. Cook one cup of pasta, such as tubetti, acini de 
pepe. 

Chop two medium garlic cloves, six large basil leaves, 
chopped, two strips of lemon zest, and one tablespoon of 
thin-sliced scallion greens, add freshly ground pepper. 

Add pasta to soup and just before serving, heat soup to 
a simmer. Stir in the garlic, basil, lemon zest, and scallion 
greens. Serve hot. 

In a section entitled Meats, the authors confess to not 
eating red meats on a daily basis, but everv once in a while 
indulge in a juicy hamburger. 

**A decade ago both of us, like many others, consumed 
a lot of red meat. This shift away from red meat was both 
conscious and unconscious. For one thing, we’ve bal- 
anced our meals better by eating more of a variety of 
foods, rather than following the old, meat, potato, and 
vegetable meal blueprint.’’ 

The authors noted that when you eat more pasta, rice, 
and other grains, as well as plenty of fresh vegetables, 
‘‘one naturally eat less meat or smaller portions.”’ 

Now, they write, they select leaner cuts of meat and 
serve smaller portions or ase a small amount of flavor to 


in fact has urged 
io ensure a healthier, 


a larger plateful of pasta, vegetables, rice. or other grain. © 


They advise that beef round and lamb and pork loin, 
especially pork tenderloin. are lower in fai than sirloin, 
shoulder or rib cuts. With deaner cuts. ‘hey note, one 
needs to take more care tn cooking than with cuts with 
lots of fat, “‘which keeps mea: succulent and juicy. Cook 
lean cuts of mea unti! they are jus! done,”” they warn 
‘otherwise, they dry out and become tough ' 

In their introduction ¢e@ Lighter. Quicker Better, the 
ingredients such as s"maving meai from the center of the 


plate to the perimeter; equipment inciuding the use of a 
non-stick pan with a thin film of olive oul, and techniques, 
such as roasting vegetables rather than sieaming to 


deepen the flavors by carmelizing the naiurai sugars. 


Lighter 
Simmons 
1 - 
hardcovei 


Quicker, Better by Richard Sax and Marie 
‘William Morrow & Co.. is available at $25 
It’s a book worthy of anv cook's bookshe’f. 





POTATO-DRIED TOMATO SCALLOP 

114 cups {214 ounces) Sonoma dried tomato halves, 
snipped into halves 

12 pounds potatoes, sliced V4-inch thick 

3 tablespoons butter or margarine 

1 cup sliced green onions 

3 tablespoons flour 

2% cups low fat milk 

114 teaspoons fresh chopped thyme or 1 teaspoon 
dried thyme leaves 

V2 to 1 teaspoon salt 

Vy teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons erate? Parmesan cheese 





In bowl, cover tomatoes with hot water, set aside 10 
minutes. Place potatoes in 1 /- to 2-quart microwave dish; 
sprinkle with one tablespoon water. Cover with plastic 


wrap, venting one comer. Microwave* on HIGH about 
four minutes untii just tender. Or, boil potatoes in salted 
water till tender. Meanwhile, preheat oven to 350F. and 
make sauce. In iwo-quart saucepan, melt butter over 
medium heat; add onions. Cook two minutes. Stir in flour; 
cook and stir one minute. Whisk in milk. Cook and stir 
until slightly thickened. Mix in thyme, salt and pepper. 
Thoroughly drain soaked dried tomatoes; stir into sauce. 







STORE HOURS 
_ MONDAY-THURSDAY FRIDAY-SATURDAY 
8AM -7PM SAM-OPM 


SUNDAY 8AM-5PM 
















Luigi 
‘italian | 
Ice 


i 
i 
i all flavors 
i _ BUY ONE GET ONE ' 
i 

é 


FREE) 





ea roe manny 
i! Ground ! reo read 
Beef . 2207 loaf 


| O9¢ i 


$15.00 
purchase 


$1 891.8 | 
} 
| 


$10.00 yy 


Daily’s Juices Little Hugs Assorted Fiavors soz bottles...8 for $1 
Ellio Pizza 9 sliced cheese & 6 sliced double cheese ...$1” 
iLender’s Big ‘N’ Crusty bagels 150oz .............. 
‘Banquet dinners all varieties 6.75-1102 ............. 
‘Kemp’s Ice Cream 1/2 gallon all flavors ............ 
‘Florida Gold Orange Juice 64FZ.:.........ccceceee 


Sweet Ripe California Cantaloupe ....... ..79¢ each 
Fresh New Jersey Blueberries ........... 
Crisp California Ice Berg Lettuce ........69¢ a head 
Farmstead Tavern Ham .....ccccsssseeee 1? 1/2 Ib 
Clearfield American Cheese ................-.. $1 1/2 Ib 
Wampler Longacre Turkey Salami .........$1'° 1/2 Ib 
Oscar Mayer-Meat Wieners .................. 
| Hatfield Sliced bacon & Low salt bacon seaeeeep 1° [b 
| Wampler Longacre Chicken Breast Quarters ..99¢ Ib 
_ Bottom Round Roast Sold as Roast only ....$1° Ib 
_ Fresh Genuine Pork Spare Ribs ..................$1% Ib 
Breaded Fish Cakes .........ccccsscessseeeseetes 
Wholey Brand Frozen Whiting Fillet........2Ib $2°Pk 
ey Frozen Rainbow Catfish Fillet .......... ver2lb $5”Pk 
cena ry jr Ragu 


11 
OFF! Assorted Flavors 27.5. . 
w/ I! 99g tq a 


w/ coupon & I oe coupon a) ;coupon 8] y/ coupon & 


urchase i srichoel | 
Por a cd ee ed Lee ee 


Pour over potatoes; toss gently to coat. Turn into greased 
1 /9-quart shallow baking dish. Sprinkle with cheese. Bake 
about 30 minutes until lightly browned and bubbly. Makes 
four servings. 
DRIED TOMATO MAC ’N CHEESE 

2 cups (3 ounces) Sonoma dried tomato halves, 
snipped into halves 

V4 cup butter or margarine 

1 medium onion, chopped 

1 clove garlic, minced, optional 

V4 cup flour 

2 cups lowfat milk 

2 cups (8 ounces) shredded sharp Cheddar cheess 

Salt and pepper, to taste 

8 ounces elbow macaroni, cooked as package dir: 
and drained 

V2 cup grated Parmesan cheese 

Preheat oven to 400F. In bowl, cover tomatoes with | 
water, set aside 10 minutes. Meanwhile, in medium 
saucepan melt butter over medium heat; add onion a> 
garlic. Saute, strring occasionally unul onion is tran 
lucent, about five minutes. Sprinkle flour over, coo. 
stirring two minutes. Add milk, whisking to bles 
thoroughly, cook, stirring until thickened, about f 
minutes. Reduce heat to medium-low. Add Chedd 
cheese: stir until melted. Season with salt and pepne 


PARSLEY-PECAN SAUCE 


2 cups tightly packed fresh parsley, leaves 
and tender stems only 
1/2 cup olive oi! 
1/2 cup broken pecan meats 
1 large clove garlic, cut into several pieces 
1/2 cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
1/2 cup freshly grated Romano cheese 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter, cut into pieces 
salt 


Place parsley in a food processor and process 
until coarsely chopped, turning machine off and 
on and scraping down sides. Add all other ingre- 
dients except salt, and process until mixture 
makes a smooth paste. Correct seasoning with 
salt. Store, tightly covered, in the refrigerator. 
Makes about two cups. 


1426 POINT BREEZE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19145 


»,.(215) 463-4400 









annon  \ 
Light Yogurts | 


all flavors 80z 






....99¢ a pint 


2 liter bottle products 


89¢ 


we 1? Ib 


woe 1 Ib 





Genz Keg 
Ketchup! I Spaghe 
a bottle Sauce 


I I w/coupor 
$10.00 
L. purchas . 


$15.00 
purchase 
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SPORTS REVIEW: 
Prime Time 
Sports Action 


by Walter Davis 

Multi-talented ‘‘Neon’’ Deion Sanders wil! have to do 
his prime time baseball work on the west coasi and it 
could effect his future NFL residence. Inconsistent play 
by the Philadelphia Phillies proves the team is not ready 
for prime time at all. 

The Philadelphia Eagles may need more than prime 

time hours to get their act together. There is not enough 
time in a day therefore our local sports teams better learn 
to make the best of it. 
@ FOOTBALL: Last Thursday, ‘‘Prime time’’ Deion 
Sanders learned he will be doing his major league baseball 
hitting in the National League west as the Cincinnati Reds 
traded him to the San Francisco Giants. 

The trade may be bad news for NFL teams like the 
Dallas Cowboys, who are trying to lure the free agent of 
the Super Bowl champs San Francisco 49ers. The Miami 
Dolphins are also interested in the versatile athlete but go- 
ing to the major league baseball Giants may entice Mr. 
Neon to remain by the Bay area and re-sign with San 
Francisco. 

Back to Neon-Deion lighting it up in a Giants baseball 
uniform with superstar Barry Bonds, he said after the 
trade, ‘‘I look forward to joining Barry, a great player 
and (Black manager) Dusty Baker. I enjoyed my career 
playing for the Reds. I’m just taking it in now and ! hope 
I can help the Giants win.” 

The Philadelphia Eagles head coach and ex-49ers 
defensive coach Ray Rhodes wished he had someone of 
Sanders caliber. At the Birds first week of training camp 
in West Chester, Pa., Rhodes and his Birds have given a 
name to the team: and ex-49er runningback Ricky Wat- 
ters. ‘‘Prime time East!’’ is what Rhodes’ Birds called 
Watters, who was coolin’ it on the sidelines. 

‘‘These guys certainly know how to have fun around 

here, I see,’’ the new Birds runningback said last weekend 
during his moment of praise. 
@ BASEBALL: The Philadelphia Phillies two weeks 
ago leaked out they may be interested in acquiring Toron- 
to Blue Jays outfielder slugger Joe Carter There’s no 
Carter in Phils red, white and blue and certainly no winn- 
ing streak in over three weeks. Last weekend Philadelphia 
did challenge the St. Louis Cardinals and gave the Birds 
two defeats in their three game series. 

The Phils tonight host a doubleheader of a three game 
series against the Pittsburgh Pirates at the Vet. 

@ BASKETBALL: Our hats go off to the Rutgers 
University athletic department who last week hired the 
greatest Division-I women’s basketball head coach in cap- 


SHADOW BOXIN’ with Robert Sadler 
Germantown’s Miller 
Wins World Title 


Germantown’s native son Nate ‘‘Mr.’’ Miller stopped 
World Boxing Association’s (WBA) Cruiserweight 
Champ Orlin Norris in the eighth round of their WBA ti- 
tle fight on a hot, 100 degree night in London, England 
on Saturday. 

Hooray for Nate. Hooray for Stan Williams, his 
manager and Eugene Pearson, his trainer. Hooray for 
Mary Bailey, his foster mom and his gymmates at Happy 
Hollow Rec Center, where he has trained since he was 14. 

And hooray for Philadelphia boxing fans. 

Now we have one more name to add to our list of 
ultimate champions. Living legends from the tough 
neighborhoods and the tougher gyms. Names to talk 
about and to brag about. Names to carry on the legacy of 
the Loughran’s, Johnson’s Montgomery’s, Giardello’s, 
(Chandler’s Witherspoon’s and Frazier’s. And more 
recently Pendleton, Taylor and Hopkins and now Miller. 
We needed this victory almost as much as Nate did, only 
it was alot easier for us. 

“It’s been hard for Nate, staying focused all those 
years,’’ said Mary Bailey after Nate won a comeback 
fight at the Blue Horizon in May of ’93. ‘‘He trains hard 
but the hardest part is the waiting.” 

It has been hard for Miller, now 32-years-old with a 
record of 25-3, 20 KO’s. 

And it’s been a long wait for Miller since knocking out 
always tough Bert Cooper in the seventh round of their 
North American Boxing Federation (NABF) title fight in 
1989 when he was only 26, undefeated with twenty KO’s. 

And it has been a long road back since losing his NABF 
title to Al Cole in 1990. He waited and he trained for 
another five years only to lose to ‘“The Iceman’”’ again, in 
an Internationa! Boxing Federation (IBF) title fight in far 
away Fargo, North Dakota earlier this year. It’s alot of 
years to work for a $50,000 payday. It was a long way to 
go for the happy trio from the Hollow with no fans and 
no guarantees beyond this fight. 
| Miller was the underdog on Saturday night. No one tn 
the boxing community gave him a chance at beating Nor- 
ris. Few even knew about the fight even though it was a 
Don King fight 

Situations change and Miller has been disappointed 
before according to his eighteen year friend and manager, 
45-year-old Williams who started Miller on his career 
path when Miller was a restless and menacing teenager 
from a broken home and three foster homes. Williams, 
who is a 20 year veteran of the Phila. Department of 





Nate ‘‘Mr.’’ Miller 


Recreation never gave up on Miller. Williams and Pear- 
son were in his corner then, and were in his corner on 
Saturday night in London. 

Miller has learned that all things come to he who waits, 
trains and fights. Miller has matured since graduating 
from Daniel Boone High in 1982. He’s become a better 
man and a better athlete. He’s worked for ten years for 
the Phila. Housing Authority. He talks to kids groups 
and last month he chauffered two teenage neighbors and 
their dates to their Germantown High School prom. 

“‘Mr.’’ Miller deserves our respect and our cheers and 
the title. He’s the champ. And by next year, maybe the 
champ will be driving the neighborhood kids around in a 
newer and classier limo than he had this year. Let’s hope. 


i 


tivity, Vivian Stringer. 

With the acquisition of Stringer, formerly of Iowa and 
Black college Cheyney, there was outside criticism on the 
timetable of Stringer’s hiring. Last year, Rutgers Presi- 
dent Francis L. Lawrence was placed under a mind check 
microscope for his racial and insensitive remarks on 
Blacks and college board testing. Folks around the social- 
sports world say. although Stringer possessed outstanding 
credentials in women’s college hoops, acquiring Stringer 
could be a cover-up Lawrence’s careless remarks. 


@ EDITORIAL: Somebody out there get a life! Strin- 
ger’s there because Rutgers is tired of being in the bot- 
tomless pit of women’s college basketball and Stringer’s 
520-135 career record makes her more than qualified for 
the Knights post. 

‘Despite what I make (it will be more than some men 
hoops coaches), I feel I’ve paid my dues, going back to 
Cheyney and the success I’ve helped my past teams to 
reach,’’ Stringer, 47 said last week. 





Pro Wrestlers Pin 
Poverty in North Philly 


by Walter Davis ~ 

While professional wrestling is often criticized as a 
sport loaded with phony dives and little athleticism, a pro 
wrestling federation, held by Black local executive and 
champion, Ricci Fenwick, will take the sport’s stereo- 
typical label and transform the wrestler’s mock of ‘cheap 
shot artists’? to ‘‘community heroes.”’ 

How can Fenwick, top office and ring dog of Northern 
Wrestling Championship, clean up the fake shots of pro- 
fessional wrestling and maintain the increasing but 
sometimes falling public appeal? 

For starters, Fenwick and Co. have put their eyes on 
the poverty and homelessness along their roots in North 
Philadelphia and they will conduct a benefit show to help 
try to pin the troubles in their old neighhborhood. 

On July 28th, Fenwick and Northern Wrestling Cham- 
pionship (NWC) will conduct a ‘‘Feed the Homeless’’ 
Summer Heatwave wrestling show at Athletic Recreation 
Center, located at 26th and Master Streets. Proceeds of 
the wrestling show will benefit the homeless single 
families along both 3rd and 4th Streets near Lehigh 
Avenue. 


Exercise Key to Good 
Health in Later Years 


by James L. Phillips, M.D. 
(Baylor College of Medicine, Houston, TX) 


There’s no avoiding the facts. Exercise is good for you, 
especially as you get older. 

Exercise can help you take charge of your health and 
maintain a level of fitness necessary for an active, inde- 
pendent lifestyle. i 

Sadly, many people think just because they age, physi- 
cal decline is inevitable. This is simply not true. The Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness and Sports reports that 


Along the two Lehigh Avenue troubled streets, many 
homes there contain no water, little city assistance and 
many homeless citizens. 

“This event goes beyond us doing a show,’’ Fenwick 
said while recently working out for Friday night’s show. 

‘‘Some of us come from North Philadelphia,’’ Fen- 
wick added. ‘‘This is another way we can give back to our 
community — where we’ve all started. This show will 
also show there are some talented Black pro wrestlers out 
there, who do not get local exposure. We are out there, I 
tell you!”’ 

Fenwick is one of the few African American pro 
wrestling executives in the pinning business. He started 
the federation three years ago. He is joined by 
NWC-U.S. Champion Darrien Jenlett and NWC televi- 
sion champion wrestler Brad Worrell, who are both 
scheduled to fight on Friday night. Extreme Champion- 
ship Wrestling is also associated with NWC. 

“Like we, as a community, need each other, I needed 
guys like ECW top fighters Todd Gordon and Paul 
Heyman and NWC fighters Darrien Jenlett and (T.V. 
champ) Brad Worrell to put this show together for a wor- 
thy cause.”’ 

‘About this thing with wrestling being phoney,’’ Fen- 
wick said and added, ‘‘We put our bodies on the line 
(with major injuries) and I have a damaged knee and 


much of the physical frailty attributed to aging is actually 
the result of inactivity, disease, or poor nutrition. 
> A brochure put out by the President’s Council and the 
American Association of Retired Persons says that these 
problems can often be helped or even reversed by making 
lifestyle changes. 

One of the major benefits of regular physical activity is 
protection against heart disease. Indeed, researchers at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston have found that 
exercise can affect how calcium is ‘‘transported’’ within 
the heart — an important process that allows the heart to 
function better. 

Physica} activity can also provide some protection 
against other chronic diseases such as adult-onset 
diabetes. arthritis, hypertension, certain cancers, 


shoulder to prove that,’’ Fenwick said. ‘The pain, which 
I don’t forsee any, will be worth it on Friday because it 
will be for a good cause and some of the best pro wrest- 
ling from here and all over will be there for this big 
benefit.”’ 

Bad Boyz, a top ranked Black tag team, will be on 
hand as they will take on the Rat Race team. Fenwick also 
confirmed Tokyo, Japan resident ‘‘Leatherface’’ will be 
doing his thing in the hood, as he will take on, no other 
than ‘‘Ricci Starr’’ Fenwick. 

Fenwick also thanked the recreation center official and 
professional boxing promoter Fred Jenkins for extending 
the doors and vision for the worthy cause. For years, 
Jenkins, the center official and trainer of pro boxing 
greats like Nate ‘“‘Mr.’’ Miller and rising amateur and 
Olympic bound boxer David Reed, said he was looking 
for other events that will draw and ignite social and 
athletic variety at the center. ' 

“‘We always want to have events that will show we are 
doing other things besides boxing and _basketball,”’ 
Jenkins said. More than 65 percent African Americans 
reportedly follow wrestling. Fenwick is glad to bring the 
famous entertainment sport, pro wrestling, into the hood. 

Fenwick asked anyone interested in sending donations 
to the ‘‘Feed the Homeless/Wrestling’’ show should call 
the hotline number at 221-5191. 


osteoporosis, and depression. A balanced, nutritious diet 
with no more than 30 percent of calories from fats, plenty 
of sleep, and regular exercise are the keys. 

Choose an activity that you will enjoy and that you are 
capable of doing. Walk, swim, play tennis, lift weights, 
do simple calisthenics — whatever is fun for you and is 
approved by your doctor. 

Some steps to effective exercise should include: 


@ Always drink plenty of water before, during and 
after exercise, 

@ Make exercise a daily routine. Ask a friend to join 
you. 

e Start gradually, five to 10 minutes a day, and slowly 
build up to about 30-minute workouts. 


Police Misconduct 


(continued from page 3) 
murder case but this charge was ridiculed by prosecutors 
and rejected by judges. 

First Assistant DA Gordon’s recent letter to the lawyers 
states that the officers lied to obtain the search warrant 
for Patterson’s home. 

Former officers Brown and Ryan had claimed that they 
saw a fat ‘‘Black’’ drug dealer using a house on North 
11th Street a few times while making over twenty drug 
sales on the sidewalk during a 75-minute period in the ear- 
ly evening of July 3, 1989. The pair radioed Baird, who 
arrived with a Black female drug user who Baird paid five 
dollars to buy crack cocaine from the dealer. Baird said 
he asked the dealer for some powder cocaine and the 
dealer quickly went into the house and came back with a 
packet ‘‘containing a white powder.”’ 

Brown, Ryan and Baird quickly applied for a warrant 
to search this North 11th Street location. ‘‘Curiously, 
although they supposedly knew little about this ‘‘loca- 
tion,’’ they listed Betty Patterson as. the owner of the 
house on the application for the warrant. The officers 
claimed they found a quantity of powder cocaine and 
empty crack vials in Patterson’s bedroom. 

Judge Francis Biunno ruled that the raid was legally 
proper and sent her case to trial. Biunno rejected defense 
charges that police seized materials during the raid that 
were unrelated to Patterson’s alleged drug dealing. 

Judge Norman Ackerman, sitting without a jury, 
found Patterson guilty based solely on testimony of the 
arresting officers. There was no evidence presented at 
trial that Patterson’s housed was used for drug sales 
before of after her arrest. Such evidence of an on-going 
pattern of drug sales is routine in drug prosecutions. Fur- 
ther, the fat Black drug dealer was never arrested or pro- 
duced at trial. 

Officers Baird and Ryan were dismissed from the 
police force for corruption, which included falsely convic- 





Clinton 
Honors 


Former Slave 


On Monday, July 24th, 
President Clinton honored 
Johnson Chestnut Whit- 
taker, one of the first African 
Americans to attend the U.S. 
Military Academy at West 
Point, during a White House 
ceremony with his family. 
The President presented his 
family with a posthumous 
commission as a_ second 
lieutenant. The commission, 
is being given 115 years after 
Johnson C. Whittaker was 
beaten by fellow cadets and, 
then, court-martialed and 
accused of self-inflicting his 
wounds. Whittaker’s family 
including, his 77-year-old 
granddaughter and two great 
grandsons attended cere- 
mony. They have been seek- 
ing the commission for 
years. 

Whittaker was appointed 
to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy (USMA)from 
South Carolina in 1876. 
Several African Americans 
had entered West Point 
previously, the first in 1870, 
but there was not a Black 


DID YOU KNOW .. 
that 38,000 Americans die 
each year as a result of 
gunshot wounds. No other 
country in the world — in- 
cluding some which are at 
war — has as many gun- 
related deaths as the U.S. 


* * * 


GROUP LEADER’S 


FUNDRAISER’S 
ALL YOU CAN EAT 
NEW ENGLAND 
LOBSTER FEAST 
GETAWAY 
includes 
Transportatione Hotei 
Lobster feasts Foxwoods 
Casinoe Breakfasts Mystic 
Conn. Seaport 
Weekends Fri.-Sat.&Sun. 
Departures Sept.1-Dec.17, 
1995 Low Price $165” per 
person Double *Low Group 
RATES 20 OR MORE Two night 
package includes Newport, 
RI Providence, R! Boston, 
Mass. Fall River, Mass. 
UMOJA Tours- 
Originators of the 
Lobster Feast 


215-849-5957 






















graduate until 1877. In the 
period which Whittaker at- 
tended USMA, white cadets 
routinely ostracized Blacks. 
Whittaker was virtually shut 
out of school life. On April 5, 
1880, three masked men 
entered his dormitory room, 
dragged him out of bed, beat 
him, slashed his ears, cut off 
his hair in clumps and left 
him unconscious and tied to 
his bed. West Point ad- 
ministrators sided with 
Whittaker’s accused at- 
tackers and said he fabri- 
cated the attack to create 
sympathy. He was court- 
martialed and expelled from 
the Academy. The verdict 
was overturned two years 
later by President Chester 
Arthur but was reinstated by 
West Point on the grounds 
he failed a_ philosophy 
course. 

Whittaker who was borna 
slave in Camden, South 
Carolina refused to give up. 
He returned to South 
Carolina, received a law 
degree and later became a 
teacher at the Colored Nor- 
mal, Industrial, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina in Orange- 
burg — now South Caro- 
lina State University. 
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JIM CROW JUSTICE IN PHILADELPHIA — Author 
and Harvard University professor Cornell West criticized 
Philadelphia’s justice system during a recent rally for 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. Yesterday, Academics For Mumia 
Abu-Jamal held a press conference where they were 
critical of the race and class issues negatively impacting 
on the legal system. AMAJ coordinator, Mark Taylor of 
Princeton Theological Seminary says ‘‘Mumia’s case 


raises issues of racism.”’ 
Photo by LBW 









THE LONG LOST 
Ped 7 OV YN 


FOUND AND 
RESTORED: 


The "Stream Map of Pennsylva- 

| | nia’ " was completed i in 1965 after | 
-year effort by Howard 

Higbee, a former Penn State | 





Professor. 

The map has come to eee known | 
as the "Lost Stream Map | 
Pennsylvania anglers. 

Professor Higbee succeeded in 
creating a map of the highest 
detail possible...a map that shows 
every stream and lake. He pains- 
takingly plotted by hand, the 
location of 45,000 miles of 
streams onto a 3 x 5 foot map. 

The map sold extremely well -- 
until it was lost several years later. 





ever fish. 
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ting innocent people, a few weeks before Patterson’s 
sentencing on May 30, 199! 

Ackerman was aware that the officers who testified 
against Patterson had been dismissed and were being in- 
vestigated for corruption but he rebuffed requests to 
delay her sentencing. 

A DA’s official — whose office was more familiar 
with the details of the corruption investigation than 
Ackerman — stated in a May 7, 1991 letter to Ackerman 
that any delay in Patterson’s sentencing ‘‘would be 
equivalent to inviting the risk of compromising the in- 
tegrity of the judicial system.’’ Ackerman sentenced Pat- 
terson to a 3-6-year prison term and a $15,000 fine. 
Ackerman rejected Patterson’s post-trial appeal, relying 
in part on Judge Biunno’s ruling that the raid was legal. 

When Patteson appealed her conviction to the state’s 
Superior Court, three members of the District Attorney’s 
Office wrote a letter dated March 10, 1992 stressing the 
DA’s Office ‘‘vigorously opposes the grant of any relief”’ 
stating Patterson’s conviction should be upheld. 

Patteson’s appeal noted that the officers who testified 
against her were under investigation for corruption. The 
DA’s letter termed the investigation against the dirty of- 
ficers an ‘‘unrelated disciplinary’’ proceeding which was a 
“frivolous claim’’ in Patterson’s case. 

A three-judge Superior Court upheld Patterson’s con- 
viction in an April 1991 ruling that stated her claims 
against the corrupt officers were ‘‘of no arguable 
merit’? — the exact language used in the DA’s letter op- 
posing the appeal. 

Patterson served three years in prison before release 
last year. 

While DA official Arnold Gordon’s letters sent to 
Ossie Davis, Whoopi Goldberg, Mike Farrell and Ed 
Asner called Mumia Abu-Jamal a ‘‘despicable 
murderer,’’ Gordon’s letter to eight attorney’s whose 
clients were convicted on testimony from the corrupt 
police officers did not use derogatory language to 
describe these dirty cops. 
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FISHING 
HOLES IN 


PENNSYLVANIA! 


| MOST FISHERMEN CONCENTRATE ON OVERFISHED WATERS 


Ic is estimated that 10% of all the fishermen in Pennsylvania catch 90% 
of the fish. Regardless of which group you fall into...there's a sure way 
to up your odds...simply try new fishing holes. Fish where few fishermen 


Pennsylvania is loaded with great fishing holes..many of them 
overlooked. From the Lake Ene tributaries to the Poconos to the 
Allegheny National Forest to the Yellow Breeches...thousands of miles of 
streams, lakes and nivers are now easy-to-locate on one map. 

Professor Highee's Stream Map of Pennsylvania is the first and | 
only highly detailed map of its kind. This updated 3' by 5' foot color 








Saco eer map shows virtually all of the 45,000 miles of Pennsylvania streams & 
printing plates, declared bank- lakes. That's almost two times the circumference of planet earth! 
Tuptcy, then carelessly hauled 
Highbee's 30 years of work to the 
VIEW 
eet eee RAVE REVIEWS [TCT 
e few remaining dog-eared , 
copies borane aigeeodiabe: masterpiece, a map that Pinpoint the best fishing in Pennsytvania with this valuable guide. 
|man's possession. Professor contains streams you won't find Easily locate over 900 productive trout streams and over 300 lakes. 
Higbee was offered $400 for one on other maps. The possibili- Bass waters, class “A" limestone streams, and trophy fish waters 
of his last maps. And state agen- ties for exploring new waters indexed. 
|cies were forced to keep their are endless when you fathom 
copies under lock and key. the scope of the map." ORDER YOUR COLOR STREAM MAP OF PA 
The experts had always told ee Either rolled or folded. ALSO AVAILABLE in heavy gauge LIFE TIME 
Professor Higbee that reprints “Never before or since has GUARANTEE, glass like clear lamination, write-on wipe-off surface, 
were impossible, because the crested such a detaled with brass eyelettes for easy hanging, (rolled only). 
maps were printed in non-photo- mapping of waterways any- Sendme____3' by 5S’ ROLLED map(s) postage paid at $23.45 ea. 
graphic blue. where." Send me Reto, by 5' FOLDED map(s) postage paid at $23.45 ea. 
Then, in 199], at the age of John Bartiett Sendme____3' by S' LAMINATED map(s) postage paid at $43.45 ea. 
91, Howard Higbee's dream came 2 angela’ 
true. Computers made it possible | | “It is in showing where to find ddress 
to reprint the map. Holding an City State___Zp 
day." doe Gorden Philadelphia New Observer 
TRIBUNE-DEMOCRAF Johnetown P.O. Box 30092 © Phila., PA 1%103 





SHERIFF'S SALE 


Properties to be sold by John D. Green, 
Esq., Sheriff on Monday, August 7, 1995 at 
the City Hall, Room 296, Second Floor, 
Regular and Mortgage Sales at 2 p.m. 
(E.S.T.) 

JUDICIAL/FORECLOSURE SALE 
CONDITIONS OF SHERIFF SALE 

Ten percent of the highest sum bid for 
each property auctioned off shall be de- 
posited in cash, certified check, attorney's 
check or money order with the Sheriff by 
each bidder when his bid is registered, 
provided that in no case shall less than 
Five Hundred dollars ($500.00) be deposit 
otherwise, upon failure or refusal to make 
such deposit, the bidder shall lose all 
benefit of his bid and the property may be 
immediately offered again and sold unless 
a second bid had been registered, then, 
the second bidder will take the property at 
the highest bid price. 

The balance of the purchase money must 
be deposited in cash, certified check, 
attorney's check or money order together 
with a Deed Poll for execution by the 
highest bidder to the Sheriff at his office 
within thirty (30) days from the time of the 
sale. An extension of time of an additional 
thirty (30) days may be granted at the 
discretion of the Sheriff upon receipt of 
written request from the buyer requesting 
the same, except where a second bid has 
been duly registered. Also, if the first 
bidder does not complete settlement with 
the Sheriff within the thirty (30) days time 
limit and a second bid was registered at 
the sale, the second bidder shall be granted 
the same thirty (30) days time limit to make 
settlement with the Sheriff on his second 
bid. Thereafter, the Sheriff shall be at 
liberty to return the writ to court. 

A second bid must be registered on any 
property immediately after it is solid. The 
second bidder must be present the same 
amount of deposit that the highest bidder 
delivers to the Sheriff at the sale. An 
extension of time under no circumstances 
will be granted or honored by the Sheriff 
whenever a second bidder is registered on 
@ property at the sale. 

The first bid or opening bid on each 
property shall be a sum sufficient to pay ail 
Sheriff's costs including advertising, all 
taxes, water rents and municipal claims 
due to the City of Philadelphia. If there is 
no other bid price above the opening bid 
price, the property shall be sold by the 
auctioneer to the attorney on the writ at that 
price. 

The deposit made by any bidder who fails 
to comply with the above conditions of sale 
shall be forfeited and the funds will be 
applied to the Sheriff's cost, then to any 
municipal claims that the City of Philadel- 
phia has on the property. Finally, if a 
balance still remains, a Sheriff Distribution 
Policy will be ordered and the money will 
be distributed accordingly. 

No personal checks, drafts or promises 
to pay will be accepted in lieu of cash, 
certified checks, attorney's checks or 
money orders made payable to the Sheriff 
of Philadelphia County. 

The Sheriff reserves the right to grant 
further extensions of time of settlement 
and turther reserves the right to refuse bids 
from bidders who have failed to enter 
deposits on their bids, failed to make settle- 
ment or make fraudulent bids or any other 
behavior which causes disruption of the 
Sheriff Sale. Said bidders shall be so 
retused for the sale in which said behavior 
occurred and for said further period of time 
as the Sheriff in his discretion shail deter- 
mine. 

The Sheriff requires from each success- 
ful purchaser before settlement, certifica- 
tion from the Department of Revenue of 
the City of Philadelphia, that the success- 
ful purchaser is not more than one year 
delinquent in paying real estate taxes on 
any properties owned by said purchaser 
with the City of Philadelphia or that the 
purchaser is under agreement with the 
City of Philadelphia for repayment of any 
taxes due the City. The Sheriff reserves 
the right to waive the requirements of said 
certification when the said certification has 
been reasonably requested but has not 
been received. 

The Sheriff will not acknowledge a deed 
poll to any individual or entity using an 
unregistered fictitious name and may, at 
his discretion, require proof of the identity 
of the purchaser or the registration of a 
fictitious name. The bid of an unregistered 
fictitious name shall be forfeited as if the 
bidder failed to meet the terms of sale. 

All bidders are advised to remain at the 
sale until the last property is sold. The 
Sheriff reserves the right to resell any 
property at any time before the end of the 
sale upon the successful bidder's failure to 
tender the required deposit. The Sheriff 
reserves the right to postpone or stay the 
sale of any property in which the attorney 
on the writ has not appeared and is not 
present at the sale. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: July 1, 1989. 

NOTICE OF SCHEDULE 
OF DISTRIBUTION 
The Sheriff will file in his office, 1321 

Arch Street, 7th Floor, a Schedule of Dis- 
tribution on September 11, 1995, for Real 
Estate sold on August 7, 1995. 

Distribution will be made in accordance 
with the Schedule unless exceptions are 
fited thereto within ten (10) days thereatter. 

N.B. - For the benefit of our non-profes- 
sional readers who do not understand the 
meaning of the letters and figures follow- 
ing the defendant's names, we make the 
following. 

EXPLANATION 


The name first appearing in each notice . 


1S that of the defendant in the writ whose 
property is being suld. All Writs are Writs 
of Executions. 

The letters C.P., Court of Common Pleas; 
O.C., Orphans’ Court; Q.S., Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions; C.C., County Court - indicate 
the Court out of which the writ of execution 
issues under which the sale is made: S. 
1941. 223. means September Term, 1941. 
223, the term and number of the docket 
entry; the figures following show the amount 
of debt; and the name following is that of 
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SHERIFF'S SALE 


the attorney issuing the writ. 

Attention is called to the provisions of Act 
No.104, approved July 27, 1955, which 
requires owners of properties which are 
used, designed or intended to be used by 
three or more families, or of commercial 
establishments which contain one or more 
dwelling units, to deliver to the buyers of 
such properties a use registration permit at 
the time of settlement, under certain terms 
and conditions. Sheriff Sales are not sub- 
ject to provisions of the said Act and the 
Sheriff will, therefore, not deliver use reg- 
istration permits in connection with any 
sales conducted by him. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN D. GREEN 
Sheriff 


SALE OF 
AUGUST 7, 1995 


91-476 
406 Lombard St. 5th WdonS. side of 
Lombard St. 55 ft. 2 in. Westward of 4th St. 
Frt: 15 ft. Oin. Depth 45 ft.Oin. Subject 
to Mortgage 
L.W. LEVIN & COMPANY, INC. C.P. 
September Term, 1994 No. 952 
$28,333.28 Robert R. Guzzardi Esq. 

301 

Pennsport Mall, Lot A-10, 223 “A” 
McClellan St. 1st Wd on Northerly side 
of McClellan St. 298 ft. 6-5/8 in. S. of 
Moyamensing Ave. Frit: 17 ft. 11-1/2 in. 
Depth: 56 ft. 10-1/2 in. Together with 
undivided 1/22 interest in “Association 
Administered Property” as defined in Deed 
Book EWR 132 page 493 Improvements 
Store and Single Family Dwelling 
THOMAS M. GRUBB, JR. C.P. Septem- 
ber, 1994 No.844 $125,653.24 Jerome 
R. Balka, Esq. 





304 
2941 Wharton St. 36th Wd onN. side of 
Wharton St. 29 ft. 11 in. E. of 30th St. Frt: 
13 ft. 11in. Depth: 56 ft.Oin. Improve- 
ments: 2 Story Attached Brick Row 
WILLIAM GANGES'~_C.P. September 
Term, 1994 No. 299 $22,588.04 Paul 
F. D'Emilio, Esq. 

305 
904 Bridge St. 35th Wd on the South- 
westerly side of Bridge St. 30 ft. 4 in. 
Southeastward of Summerdale Ave. Fit: 
15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 62 ft. 0 in. 
JEFFREY N. SHEPPARD AND MARY 
ANN SHEPPARD C.P. January Term, 
1993 No. 1063 $61,801.46 George J. 
Shoop, Esq. 

306 


135 East Colonial St. 61st Wd on 
Northeasterly side of Colonial St. 263 ft. 
10-1/4 in. Southeasterly of Front St. Frt: 
16 ft. 2-1/4 in. Depth: 100 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
FRANK P. ADKINSON C.P. November 
Term, 1989 No. 1587 $66,615.07 Jo- 
seph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

307 
112E. Tulpehocken St. 59th WdonS.E. 
side of Tulpehocken St. 151 ft. 0 in. N.E. of 
Baynton St. Frit: 14 ft. 8-5/8 in. Depth: 74 
ft. 10-1/2 in. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
JAMES H.BARNETT C.P. August Term, 
1992 No.1699 $22,475.50 Thomas 
1. Puleo, Esq. 

308 
5952 N. Franklin St. 61st Wd on 
intersection of W. side of Franklin St. and 
S.of Champlost Ave. Frt: Irreg. ft. Depth: 
90 ft. 
STEVEN G. SHEDRICK AND CYNTHIA 
E.HARRELL C.P. February Term, 1995 
No. 2962 $60,696.37 Michael S. 
Dinney, Esq. 

309 
1837 S. 68th St. 40th Wd on N. side of 
68th St. 78 ft. 5 in. N. of Chester Ave. Fri: 
15ft.7in. Depth: 60ft.0in. To Driveway 
W. Common Use Same. improvements: 
2 Story Attached Row Dwelling 
WILLIAM W. SAVAGE C.P. December 
Term, 1994 No. 491 $24,567.14 Paul 
F. D'Emilio, Esq. 

311 
145 W. Lippincott St. 7th WdonN. side 
of Lippincott St. 72 ft. 7 in. W. of Howard St. 
Frt: 14 ft. 2 in. Depth: 49 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
ROSAMARTINEZ C.P. February Term, 
1994 No. 1429 $10,079.01 Thomas!|. 
Puleo, Esq. 

312 
5418 Cedar Ave. 46th Wd at the S.E. 
corner of Cedar Ave. and Yewdall St. Fri: 
15 ft.O0in. Depth: 84 ft.Oin. Subject to 
Mortgage 
ERIC M. JONES C.P. December Term 
1994 No. 1156-.$16,126.09 Terrence 
J. McCabe, Esq. 

314 
7905 Pickering St. 50th WdonN.E. side 
of Pickering St. 46 ft. 5 in. N.W. of Phil- 
Ellena St. Frt: 17 ft. 11 in. Depth: 90 ft. 0 
in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
ROBERT TILGHMAN AND JUDITH 
TILGHMAN, HIS WIFE €.P. March 
Term, 1995 No. 3370 $7.957.64 Tho- 
mas |. Puleo, Esq: ; 

316 
1623 Fillmore . St. 23rd Wd on the 
Northeastwardly side of Fillmore St. 187 ft. 
6 in. Southeastwardly from the Southeast- 
erly of Frankford Ave. Frt:Irreg. Depth: 
Irreg. 
IVAN E. PARODI, IN TRUST FOR 
LORAINE O'MALLEY C.P. February 
Term, 1994 No. 3531 $22,748.86 Marc 
B. Davis, Esq. Pearlstine/Salkin Associ- 
ates 

318 
2209 Memphis St. 31st Wd on South- 
easterly side of Memphis St. 78 ft. 2 in. 
N.E. of Susquehanna Ave. Fri. Irreg. 
Depth: Irreg. 
PHILIP McCLELLAND AND KAREN 
BANOS C.P. February Term, 1995 No. 
2692 $51,058.22 BarbaraA. Fein, Esq. 

319 
4106 Marshall St. 43rd Wd on W. side of 
Marshall St. 46 ft. 7 in. Northward of 
Lycoming St. Frt: 15 ft.3in. Depth: 81 
ft. 4-5/8 in. 
OBED MARTINEZ C.P. February Term, 
1995 No. 2691 $19,030.20 Barbara 
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A. Fein, Esq. 

320 
920 N. 4th St., Lot“B” a/k/a 911 Leithgow 
St. 5th Wdon E. side of Leithgow St. 251 
ft. in. Southward of Blessed John Newman 
Way Frt: 20 ft. Oin. Depth: 44 ft. 0 in. 
CHARLES MURRAY C.P. November 


Term, 1994 No. 1295 $127,020.09 
Barbara A. Fein, Esq. 

322 
13029 Blakeslee Court 58th Wd on 


Northwesterly side of cul-de-sac at end of 
Blakeslee St. Irreg. ft. Frt: Irreg. ft. Depth: 
Irreg. ft. 
PERUMPAIKAYIL THOMAS MATHEW 
AND CHINNAMMA MATHEW CP. 
February Term, 1995 No.759 $93,847.71 
Barbara A. Fein, Esq. 

323 
5751 Pine St. 60th WdonN. side of Pine 
St. 64 ft. 0 in. Eastward of 58th St. Frt: 16 
ft. 0 in. Depth: 76 ft. 6 in. 
LISAM. WOOD C.P. February Term, 
1995 No. 2423 $35,600.38 Barbara 
A. Fein, Esq. 

324 
736 East Madison Ave. 33rd Wd on S. 
side of Madison Ave. 270 ft. 0 in. Eastward 
of“F" St. Frt: 15 ft.0in. Depth: 50 ft. 0 in. 
HOWARDL.ROTH C.P. February Term, 
1995 No. 772 $17,162.92 Barbara 
A. Fein, Esq. 

325 
1932 South 57th St. 40th Wd on S.W. 
side 57th St. 256 ft. 0 in. S.E. of Chester 
Ave. Frt: 16 ft. Oin. Depth: 75 ft. 3 in. 
TIMOTHY JENNINGS C.P. February 
Term, 1995 No. 3226 $17,670.43 Bar- 
bara A. Fein, Esq. 

326 
1006-16 Arch St. 5th Wd on S. side of 
Arch St. 74 ft. 3 in. W. of 10th St. Frt: 100 
ft.Oin. Depth: 147 ft.2in. Improve- 
ments: Eight-story office/loft building 
SHELDON S. SOMERMAN AND DANIEL 
MESSINGER C.P. August Term, 1994 
No. 887 $1,763,210.97 Albert C. 
Braslow, Esq. 

329 
9003 Eastview Rd. 57thWdonN.W. side 
of Eastview Rd. Irreg. Fri: Irreg. ft. Depth: 
Irreg. ft. Improvements: Residential Dwell- 
ing 
MICHAEL KOSTRYCKYJ AND LARYSA 
KOSTRYCKYJ AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA C.P. October 
Term, 1993 No. 2992 $49,087.34 L. 
Mogavero, Esq. 

330 
1230 Harrison St. 23rd Wd on S.W. side 
of Harrison St. 124 ft. 4-1/8 in. N.W. from 
the N.W. side of Oakland St. in Frankford 
Frt: 20 ft. 0in. Depth: 84 ft. 6 in. improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
JAMES V. KRADZISKI AND DONNA 
PALERMO C.P. February Term, 1993 
No. 992 $71,231.60 Carolee Berasi, 
Esq. 

331 
6333 Tulip St. 41st Wd on S.E. side of 
Tulip St. 215 ft. 0 inS.W. of S.W. side of 
Levick St. Fri: 25:9%5* Depth: 100 ft. 
improvements: Residential : 
MOSES LEWIS’) C.P. January Term, 
1992 No.4719 $115,899.29 Carolee 
Berasi, Esq. 

332 
7967 Provident St. 50th WdonN.E. side 
of Provident St. 538 ft. 0 in. N.W. of Phil- 
Ellena St. Fr: 16 ft.0 in. Depth: 90 ft. 0 
in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
JULIUS BRUNSON AND HATTIE 
BRUNSON C.P. February Term, 1989 
No. 4027 = $42,730.11 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

333 
6482 Ardieigh St. 22nd Wd on South- 
westerly side of Ardieigh St. 259 ft. 9 in. 
Northwesterly side of Cliveden St. Fri: 
Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Depth: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. 
improvements: Residential Dwelling 
WILLIAM J. TAYLOR AND CHERYL D. 
TAYLOR C.P. July Term, 1991 No. 1712 
$90,519.51 Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., 
Esq. 

334 
546 West Louden St. 49th WdonS. side 
of Louden St. 93 ft. 11 in. E. of Sixth St. 
Frt: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Depth: Irreg. ft. Irreg. 
in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
CHRISTOPHER COOK AND MARCIE 
DAVIS (MORTGAGOR(S)) (RECORD 
OWNER(S)) C.P. February Term, 1988 
No. 4578 $28,834.84 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

335 
6601 N. 13th St. 61st Wd on Easterly side 
of 13th St. 42 ft. 7-1/8 in. Northerly of 66th 
Ave. Fri: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Depth: irreg. 
ft. Irreg. in. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
ROBERT E. MOORE AND SELMA L. 
MOORE CP. March Term, 1991 No. 
5731 $38,545.48 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
dr., Esq. 

336 
271 W. Rubicam St. 42nd WdonN. side 
of Rubicam St. 86 ft. E. of 3rd St. Frt: 14 
ft.0in. Depth: 75 ft.0in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
JAMES SMITH JR. AND GWENDOLYN 
SMITH C.P.. July Term, 1992 No. 3092 
$32,576.58 Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

337 
8309 Forrest Ave. 50th Wdon Northeast- 
erly side of Forrest Ave. 80 tt. 6 in. W. of Mt. 
Airy Ave. Frt: 16 ft. 4 in. Depth: 15 ft. 0 
in. 
ENNIS DANIELS’ C.P. August Term, 
1993 No. 923 $38,726.10 Howard 
Gershman, Esq. 

338 
4547 N. Smediey St. 13th WdonE. side 
of Smedley St. 359 ft. 1 in. N. of 
Wingohocking St. Frit: 15 ft. 7in. Depth: 
80 ft. O in. . Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
CARLCROSS C.P. June Term, 1994 
No. 2841 $6,191.35 Thomas |. Puleo, 
Esq. 

339 
632 E. Lippincott St. 33rd Wdon S. side 
of Lippincott St. 228 ft. 8 in. E. of “E” St. Fri: 
14 ft. Jin. Depth: 50 ft.0in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
ALICIAMIRANDA C.P. April Term, 1993 
No. 2562 $32,951.81 Thomas|. Puleo, 
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340 
3358 North 10th St. 43rd Wd on W. side 
of 10th St. 18 ft. Southward of Ontario St. 
Fit: 20 ft. Depth: 70 ft. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ELICIA D. McMICHAEL = C.P. July Term, 
1985 No. 4870 $21,335.40 Martha E. 
Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

341 
5216 Saul St. 62nd Wd on N.W. side of 
Saul St. 126 ft. 4 in. N.E. of Pratt St. Frt: 
15 ft. 6-3/4 in. Depth: 90 ft.0in. Subject 
to Mortgage 
STEPHEN J. KELLER AND KATHLEEN C. 
KELLER C.P. October Term, 1991 No. 
847 $22,637.22 Stern and Stercho 

342 
6330 Ogontz Ave. 10th Wd on W. side of 
Ogontz Ave. 164 ft. Oin. S. of 67th St. Frt: 
20 ft. 0 in. Depth: 84 ft. 10-5/8 in. 


GILBERT WILKERSON C.P. August 
Term, 1994 No. 299 $35,726.42 
Barbara A. Fein. Esq. 

343 


6424 Paschall Ave. 40th WdonS.E. side 
of Paschall Ave. 178 ft. 6 in. S.W. of 64th St. 
Frt: 15 ft. 10 in. Depth: 80 ft. 0 in. 

KEN FRIDDON WALIZADA, ALI SHAH 
WALIZADA AND NASIMA WALIZADA 
C.P. February Term, 1995 No. 3225 
$34,538.63 Barbara A. Fein, Esq 

344 

1856 East Memphis St. 18th Wd on 
Northwesterly side of Memphis St. 17 ft. 1 
in. N.E. of Hewson St. Frt: irreg. ft. Depth: 


Irreg. ft. 
KATHLEEN DUIGNAN- C.P.  Janaury 
Term, 1995 No. 1095 $27,666.02 
Barbara A. Fein, Esq. 

345 


2408 S. Darien St. 39th Wd on W. side of 
Darien St. 325 ft. 6 in. N. from the N. side of 
Porter St. Frt: 14 ft. 6 in. Depth: 54 ft. 6 
in 
KIRK N. PAVONI AND GINA D. PAVONI 
C.P. December Term, 1994 No. 3428 
$45,486.28 L. Mogavero, Esq. 

346 
1127 Cottman Ave. 56th Wd on North- 
easterly side of Cottman Ave. Frit: 31 ft. 8 
in. Depth: 119 ft. 6 in. 
ANDREW PCTOK C.P. March Term, 
1995 No. 52C $83,485.78 Jay E. Kivitz, 
Esq. 

347 
4647 North 18th St. 13th Wd on Easterly 
side of 16th St. 330 ft. 0 in. Northwardly from 
the Northerly side of Courtland St. Frt: 15 
ft. Depth: 80 ft. 11 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dv ailing 
RONALD STEVENSON AND PATRICIA A. 
BOSTON C.P. ctober Term, 1992 No. 
1387 $39,701.32 Carolee Berasi, Esq. 

349 
1333 West 72nd Ave. 61st Wd on N.E. 
side of 72nd Ave. 295 fi. 0 in. S.E. of Broad 
St. Fr: 25ft.O0in. Depth: 114 ft. 10-1/2 
in. improvements: Residential Property 
MISSIE C. SIMS C.P. October Term, 


1991 No. 1300 $34.091.23 Frank 
Federman. Esc; 

350 
8070 Michener Ave. 50th Wd on S.W. 


side of Michener Ave. 200 ft. 10 in. S.E. of 
Sedgwick St. Fri: 15 ft. 11 in. Depth: 95 ft. 
Qin. improvements: Residential Property 
VIVIAN |. MERRITT C.P. January Term, 
1995 No. 2542 $10,720.50 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

351 
2922 Tyson Ave. 55th WdonS.W. side 
of Tyson Ave. 188 ft. 8-1/2 in. S.E. of Brous 
Ave. Frt: 16 ft. 1 in. Depth: 104 ft. 3 in. 
improvements: Residential Property 
JOSEPH T. CARMAN A/K/A JOSEPH THO- 
MAS CARMAN AND LINDA M. CARMAN 
C.P. September Term, 1992 No. 2165 
$24,672.88 Lawrence T. Phelan, Esq. 

352 
1000 East Slocum St. 50th Wd Intersec- 
tion of S.E. side of Slocum St. and N.E. side 
of Mansfield Ave. Frt: 31 ft. 11 in. Depth: 
102 ft.6in. Irregularly Shaped improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
NATHAN B. HILL AND AVONNE D. 
MORRIS C.P. December Term, 1987 
No. 2621 $26,563.34 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 

353 
2927-2929 Kip St. 7th Wd onE. side of 
Kip St. 250 ft. 0 in. S. of Indiana Ave. Fri: 
24 ft.Oin. Depth: 70 ft. 0 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
TIMOTHY SUKOSKY C.P. March Term, 


1992 No. 4728 $34,275.09 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

354 
2023 E. Westmoreland St. 45th Wd on 


N.W. side of Braddock St. 15 ft. 9.75 in. 
N.W. of Braddock St. Property Size Irregu- 
lar 
ANTHONY C. BAKER AND PATRICIA C. 
BAKER C.P. February Term. 1995 No. 
2584 $23,697.88 JohnC. Miller, ill, Esq. 

355 
5742 Arch St. 34th Wdon S. side of Arch 
St. 129 ft. 3-5/8 in. Eastward from the E. of 
58th St. Frt: 15 ft. 6 in. Depth: 80 ft. 1-1/8 
in. 
WALTER E. BROWN AND BEVERLY M. 
BROWN C.P. May Term, 1991 No. 5831 
$12,587.59 Mitchell B. Klein, Esq. 

356 
5714 Poplar St. 51st Wd on S. side of 
Poplar St. 133 ft. 6-7/8 in. W. of 57th St. Frt: 
15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 58 ft.6 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
ALAN B. SINGLETARY C.P. October 
Term, 1994 No. 307 $22,864.98 Mark J. 
Udren, Esq. 

357 
5349 Chestnut St. 46th Wd on N. side of 
Chestnut St. 17 ft. 0 in. Eastward of E. side 
of 54th St. Frt: 16 ft.O0in. Depth: 68 ft. 
Oin. Improvements: Residential Property 
GARY J. BOYER, DECEASED C.P. April 


* Term, 1995 No. 364 $15,620.74 Mark J. 


Udren, Esq. 
359 

1847 W. Nedro Ave. 17th WdonN. side 
of Nedro Ave. 406 ft. 11-3/8 in. W. of Ogontz 
Ave. Frt: 16 ft.Oin. Depth: Irreg. ft. 0 in. 
DAISY B. IRBY C.P. January Term, 1989 
No. 1748 $33,138.63 Keith N. Leonard, 
Esq. 
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360 

1129 Curtis Pl. 14th Wd onN.€E. side 
of Curtis PI. 62 ft. 0 in. S. of 12th St. Frt: 
11.5 ft. 0 in. Depth: 102 ft. Irreg. in. 
JOHN E. ALEXANDER AND JANET M. 
TAYLOR NOW KNOWN AS JANET T. 
ALEXANDER C.P. January Term, 1990 
No. 871 $40,332.69 Drinker Biddle & 
Reath 





362 
5220 Lebanon Ave. 52ndWdonS. side 
of Lebanon Ave. 340 ft. 333/1000 in. E. of 
53rd St. Frt: 20 ft. Oin. Depth: 115 ft. 0 
in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
RAYMOND BAILEY AND BRENDA 
BAILEY C.P. June Term, 1991 No. 
1733 $32,627.28 Drinker Biddle and 
Reath 

363 
6923 Theodore St. 40th Wd on N.W. 
side of Theodore St. 271 ft. 0 in. N.E. of 
70th St. Frt: 15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 65 ft. 6 
in. 
EDWARD J. LIPMAN AND KATHLEEN 
LIPMAN C.P. December Term, 1993 
No. 1151 $15,929.38 Drinker Biddle 
and Reath 

364 
8437 Williams Ave. 50th Wd onN.E. 
side of Williams Ave. 350 ft. 2 in. N.W. of 
Wadsworth Ave. Frt: 17 ft. 10in. Depth: 
90 ft. in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 
EULANCE N. POLK AND TESSIE POLK 
C.P. June Term, 1987 No. 1737 
$14,939.54 Lawrence T. Phelan, Esq. 

365 
1131 Elbridge St. 53rd Wd onN.E. side 
of Elbridge St. 301 ft. 5 in. S.E. of 
Summerdale Ave. Frt: 18 ft. 0 in. Depth: 
63 ft.6 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 
CHARLES J. BROUS AND JOHNNIE B. 
BARATS C.P. September Term, 1994 
No. 2712 $80,804.08 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 

366 
2233 Simon St. 23rd WdonN.E. side of 
Simon St. 17 ft. 1-7/8 in. S.E. of Eadom 
St. Frt: 14 ft. 8 in. Depth: 70 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
DAVID BACHOR C.P. September 
Term, 1993 No. 750 $19,108.03 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

367 
7426 Georgian Rd. 10th WdonW. side 
of Georgian Rd. Frt: 200 ft. 5-1/8 in. N. 
of 74th Ave. Frt: 15 ft. 5-3/8 in. Depth: 
80 ft. 0 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 
LENWOOD Mc MILLAN AND 
JACQUELINE Mc MILLAN C.P. Sep- 
tember Term, 1993 No. 1630 $6,010.48 
Frank Federman, Esq. 

368 
8517 Temple Rd. 50th WdonS.E. side 
of Temple Rd. 139 ft. 8-1/2 in. N.W. of 
Gowen Ave. Frt: 16ft.3in. Depth: 95 


ft. 0 in. improvements: Residential 
Property 

CLINT! RRISON AND DONNA J. 
HARRI ‘A DONNA MONIQUE 


HARRISON A/K/A DONNA HARRISON 
C.P. March Term, 1994 No. 817 
$84,057.73 Frank Federman, Esq. 
370 
8330 Thouron Ave. 50th Wd on S.W. 
side of Thouron Ave. 253 tt. 4-1/2 in. N.W. 
of Mt. Airy Ave. Frt: 16 ft. 1-1/2in. Depth: 
95 ft. 3-1/8 in. Improvements: Residen- 
tial Property 
CORINE P. ROSS (DEFENDANT) 
GERALD L. ROSS (OWNER) C.P. 
October Term, 1991 No. 707 $25,378.93 
Lawrence T. Phelan, Esq. 
371 
1222 N. St. Bernard St. 44th Wd on W. 
side of St. Bernard St. 144 ft. 0 in. S. of 
Thompson St. Frt: 14 ft.O0in. Depth: 50 
ft. 0 in. improvements: Residential 
Property 
JAMES CARTER AND LARCINE 
CARTER C.P. July Term, 1989 No. 
2093 $10,166.49 Lawrence T. Phelan, 
Esq. 
372 
12605 Nanton Dr. 66th WdonS.E. side 
of Nanon Drive 63 ft. 4-7/8 in. N.E. of 
Academy Rd. Frt: 18 ft.0in. Depth: 92 
ft. 4-1/4 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 
EDWARD J. CONNELL A/K/A EDWARD 
CONNELL AND PATRICIA CONNELL 
C.P. November Term, 1991 No. 4044 
$50,341.29 Frank Federman, Esq. 
373 
932 N. Belmont Ave. 6th WdonW. side 
of Belmont Ave. 236 ft. 4-1/4 in. N. of 
Merion Ave. Frit: 19 ft. 0 in. Depth: 80 
ft. O in. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
HENRY LEE CALHOUN, JR. C.P. 
September Term, 1993 No. 2109 
$12,957.45 Thomas |}. Puleo, Esq. 
374 
7748 Cedarbrook Ave. 50th Wd on 
S.W. side of Cedarbrook Ave. at intersec- 
tion of S.E. of Limekiln Pk. Frt: 61 ft. 10- 
1/8 in. Depth: 104 in. 9-5/8 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
MICHAEL O. THOMPSON AND 
CHARMAYNE W. THOMPSON, H/W 
C.P. March Term, 1993 No. 2046 
$43,174.98 Thomas |. Puleo, Esq. 
375 
928 East Ellet St. 50th WdonS.E. side 
of Ellet St. 316 ft. 6 in. N.E. of Stenton 
Ave. 24 ft. 6 in. x 90 ft. 8-7/8 in. x 24 ft. 6 
in. x 90 ft. 5-1/8 in. Improvements: 
Residential Real Estate 
CLARENCE ROGERS AND HELEN 
ROGERS, HIS WIFE C.P. March Term, 
1991 No. 5598 $37,311.36 David B. 
Comroe, Esq. 
376 
2013 South Salford St. 40th Wd on 
Northeasterly side of Salford St. 94 ft. Oin. 
S.E. of Kingsessing Ave. Frt: 15 ft. Oin. 
Depth: 82 ft.0 in. Improvements: Resi- 
dential Real Estate 
CLYDE LOCKE AND CHERYL LOCKE 
C.P. February Term, 1989 No. 4030 
$15,430.16 David B. Comroe, Esq. 
377 
3938 N. Percy St. 43rd Wd on W. side 
of Percy St. 304 ft. 0 in. North of Pike St. 
Frt: 16 ft.Oin. Depth: 45 ft.Oin. Improve- 
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ments: Residential Real Estate 
EVELYN DENNIS, TRUSTEE C.P. De- 
cember Term, 1988 No. 2632 $9,895.43 
David B. Comroe, Esq. 
378 
5836 Windsor Ave. 3rd WdonS.E. side 
of Windsor Ave. 279 ft. 6 in. S.W. of 58th 
St. Frt: 15 ft. 6 in. Depth: 62 ft. 9 in. 
Improvements: Residential Real Estate 
JOHN A. CLARK AND JUANITA LOVE 
C.P. July Term, 1993 No. 3143 
$13,398.31 David B. Comroe, Esq. 
379 
6966 Ogontz Ave. 10th Wdon Westerly 
side of Ogontz Ave. Irreg. 150 ft. x 18 ft. x 
150 ft. 4 in. x 24 ft. 11-7/8 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Real Estate 
RALPH ANDREWS AND MARIA 
ANDREWS C.P. February Term, 1992 
No. 2863 $29,315.29 David B.Comroe, 
Esq. 





381 
18 N. Conestoga St. 4th Wd on W. side 
of Conestoga St. 352 ft. O in. S. of Arch St. 
Frt: 16 ft.0in. Depth: 51 ft. 5 in. on N. line; 
46 ft. 7-7/8 in. on S. line improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
THOMAS WALKER C.P. February Term, 
1993 No. 464 $16,485.47 Thomas}. 
Puleo, Esq. 

382 
212 £.Upsal St. 23rd Wdon Southeast- 
erly side of Upsal St. 118 ft. 5-7/8 in. 
Northeasterly of Magnolia St. Frt: 19 ft. 6 
in. Depth: 79 ft. 0 in 
LEON ROBINSON C.P. January Term, 


1995 No. 1729 $38,767.63 JohnC. 
Miller, Ill, Esq. 

383 
A: 1301 Germantown Ave. 18th Wdon 


N.W. side of Germantown Ave. Frit: 15 ft. 
Oin. Depth: 58 ft. 8-3/4 in. 
B: 1303 Germantown Ave. 18th Wdon 
the N.E. side of Germantown Ave. Frit: 16 
ft. 0 in. Depth: 47 ft. 8-1/4 in. 
MARTIN J. CAPLAN AND ANN T. 
CAPLAN, HWW C.P. December Term, 
1993 No. 3549 $63,732.72 Kenneth D. 
Kynett, Esq. 

384 
A: 1707N. 3rd St. 18th Wd on E. side 
of Third St. 50 ft. 0 in. Northward of Colum- 
bia Ave. Frt: Irreg. 
B: 1709N. 3rd St. 18th WdonE. side of 
Third St. 66 ft. 0 in. Northward of Columbia 
Ave. Frt: 16 ft.O in. Depth: 68 ft. 11-3/4 
in. 
C: 170 W. Norris St. 18th WdonS. side 
of Norris St. 30 ft. 0 in. Eastward of Hancock 
St. Frt: 15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 51 ft. 0 in. 
MARIE BROOKS C.P. January Term, 
1995 No. 1013 $57,690.35 Andrew L. 
Markowitz, Esq. 

385 
3660 Midvale Ave. 38th Wd on Easterly 
side of Midvale Ave. 29 ft. 4-1/2 in. 
Southwardly of Arnold St. Frt: Irreg. ft. 
THOMAS J. THOMPSON AND JUDITH A. 
THOMPSON C.P. August Term, 1992 
No. 5222 $111,275.58 Andrew L. 
Markowitz, Esq. + 

386 
2538 S. Warnock St. 39th Wd on W. side 
of Warnock St. 244 ft. S. of Porter St. Fri: 
14 ft. Depth: 47 ft.6 in. Improvements: 
Single Family Dwelling House 
CHARLES A. KITCHNER, Ill AND DEBRA 
B. KITCHNER = C.P. June Term, 1969 
No. 463 $25,028.67 Leo F. Doyle, Jr., 
Esq. 

387 
3422 “A” St. 7th WdonW. side of “A” St. 
227 ft. 10 in. N. of Ontario St. Frt: 15 ft. 10 
in. Depth: 70 ft. 
JORGE VALLES C.P. February Term. 
1995 No. 2486 $31,529.61 LeoF. 
Doyle, Jr., Esq. 

388 
2057 Amber St. 31st WdonS.E. side of 
Amber St. 158 ft. S.W. of Susquehanna 
Ave. Frt:18ft. Depth: 71ft. improve- 
ments: Single Family Dwelling House 
KENNETH ALLIN LEWISON C.P. Feb- 
tuary Term, 1995 No.2485 $14,854.96 
Leo F. Doyle, Jr., Esq. 

389 
237 W. Calvert St. 61st WdonN. side 
of Calvert St. 371 ft. 8-3/8 in. E. of 3rd St. 
Frt: 14 ft. 3-5/8 in. Depth: 92 ft. 4-1/4 in. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
STEPHANIE DOWE A/K/A STEPHANIE 
STOKES C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 
3772 $49,403.30 Thomas |. Puleo, Esq. 

390 
6136 Kingsessing Ave. 40th WdonS.E. 
side of Kingsessing Ave. 225 ft. 0 in. N.E. 
of 62ndAve. Frt: 15 ft.0in. Depth: 75 ft. 
Oin. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
RACHAEL COATES KNOWLES, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE ESTATE OF GEOR- 
GIA M.. COATES, DECEASED C.P. 
March Term, 1995 No. 2033 $11,978.98 
Thomas |. Puleo, Esq: 

4 392 : 
3838N, 7thSt. 43rd WdonW. side of 7th 
St. 224 ft. 0 in. N. of Butler St. Frt: 15 ft. 
Qin. Depth: 15 ft. O in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ALBERT BOBE C.P. November Term, 
1991 No. 4764 $11,855.36 Michael P. 
Meehan, Esq. 

393 
60 W. Pomona St. 59th Wd Intersection 
of S.E. side of Pomona St. and N.E. side of 
Cherokee St. Frt: 21 ft 4.9. Depth: 81 ft. 
1/2 in. Improveme 4@ sidential Prop- 
e 


ty 
DONALD AP aninae AIK/A 
DONALD D. CUTTERBRIDGE, SR. AND 
RACHEL OUTTERBRIDGE C.P. Octo- 
ber Term, 1994 No. 1388 $62,160.36 
Frank Federman, Esq. 
: 394 “ 
3768 Lankenau Ave. 24th Wdon S.E. 
side of Lankenau Ave. 98 ft. 837 1/1000 ft. 
N.E. of Country Club St. Fri: 61 ft. .07 in. 
Depth: Irregular ft. 
JOSEPH BONAFINO AND MARY 
BONAFINO, HIS WIFE C.P. December 
Term, 1994 No. 2986 $97,314.29 
Stephan L. Axelrod, Esq. 
396 
5464 Bingham St. 35th WdonN.W. side 
of Bingham St. at the intersection with the 
W. side of Adams Ave. Irreg. 14 ft. x 104 
ft. 1 in. x 3 ft. 3 in. x 51 ft. 2-1/4 in. x 91 ft. 
1 in. Improvements: Residential Real 


SSS 
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Estate 

SATISH O. PARIKH AND SWETLATA S. 
PARIKH C.P. September Term, 1992 
No.1296 $56,648.57 DavidB.Comroe, 
Esq. 





397 
151 W. Sharpnack St. 22nd Wd onN.W 
side of Sharpnack St. 509 ft. 1-7/8 in. S.W 
of Emien St. irreg. Shape: 121 ft. 3-7/8 in. 
X20 ft. 121 ft.4in.x20ft. improvements: 
Residential Real Estate, 
WALTER CARL BORUM, JR. C.P. April 
Term, 1991 No. 3269 $32,138.83 
David B. Comroe, Esq. 

398 
8121 Woolston Ave. 50th WdonN.E. 
side of Woolston Ave. 136 ft 0 in. S.E. of 
Mt. Pleasant Ave. Frt: 26 ft.4in. Depth: 
98 ft. 4 in. Improvements: Residential 
Real Estate 
ALBERT J. HICKS AND LENA O. HICKS 
C.P. July Term, 1994 No. 2125 
$91,174.67 David B. Comroe, Esq. 

399 
6544 Glenmore St. 40th Wd onS.E. side 
of Glenmore St. 352 ft. Oin. S.W. of 65th St. 
Frt: 16 ft. 0 in. Depth: 61 ft. 6 in. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
THOMAS J. QUEENEY AND DONNA M. 
QUEENEY C.P. April Term, 1987 No. 
1940 $17,403.31 Michael P. Meehan, 
Esq. 

402 
12122 Barbary Rd. 66th WdonN.W. 
side of Barbary Rd. 227.34 ft. S.W. of Holly 
Rd. Frt: 18.02 ft. Depth: 125.23 ft. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
MICHAEL WALSH AND SAMANTHA JO 
HUETGER C.P. February Term, 1995 
No. 672 $98,094.31 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 

403 
3411 Tilden St. 38th WdonN.W. side of 
Tilden St. 80 ft. 8 in. S.W. of Vaux St. Frt: 


15 ft. 10 in. Depth: 62 ft. 6 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
RAYMOND Kk. NAYLOR’ AND 


BERNADETTE P. NAYLOR C.P. March 
Term, 1995 No. 1285 $61,392.62 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

404 
4514 Kingsessing Ave. 27th WdonS.E. 
side of Kingsessing Ave. 112 ft. 0 in. N.E. 
of 46th St. Frt: 14 ft. 0 in. Depth: 70 ft. 
Oin. Improvements: Residential Property 
BRENDA PITT AND JOSEPH J. JAMES 
C.P. January Term, 1995 No. 3469 
$56,997.79 Frank Federman, Esq. 

405 
6702 N. 15th St. 10th Wd on W. side of 
15th St. 94 ft. Oin. N. of 67th Ave. N. Frit: 
15 ft.6 in. Depth: 87 ft.6 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
ALPHONSO W. SAVORIS A/K/A 
ALPHONSO W. CUSTIS AND BEULAH V. 
SAVORIS A/K/A BEULAH V. WARREN 
C.P. September Term, 1992 No. 2168 
$21,447.38 Frank Federman, Esq. 

406 
13001 Trina Dr. 58th Wd Intersection of 
S.E. side of Trina Dr. and N.E. side of 


Byberry Rd. Frt: 40 ft. 10-7/8 in. Depth: 
90 ft. 0 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 


RICHARD F. SINGISER AND SANDRA 
M.SINGISER C.P. May Term, 1994 No. 
4348 $53,780.54 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 
407 
6085 Chester Avenue 40th WdonN. 
side of Chester Ave. 304 ft. 2 in. W. of 
Edgewood St. Frt: 15 ft.2 in. Depth: 97 
ft.6 in. Improvements: Residential Prop- 
erty 
JONNIE McMILLAN C.P. February 
Term, 1989 No. 1844 $35,502.85 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 
408 
7450 Beverly Rd. 50th WdonN.W. side 
of Beverly Rd. 105 ft. 3/8 in. S.W. of 75th 
Ave. Frt: 15 ft. 1/8 in. Depth: 75 ft.0 in. 
{mprovements: Residential Property 
JIGGS TRUITT AND DEBORAH TRUITT 
A/K/A DEBORAH E. TRUITT C.P. Octo- 
ber Term, 1986 No. 615 $21,412.49 
Lawrence T. Phelan, Esq. 
409 
8128 Michener Ave. 50th Wd on the 
Southwesterly side of Michener Ave. 257 
ft. 11 in. from the intersection of Michener 
Ave. and Sedgwick St. Frt: 18 ft. 0 in. 
Depth: 95 ft.0 in. Subject to Mortgage 
BOBBY BOSKET C.P. April Term, 1995 
No. 579 $10,698.15 Terrence J. 
McCabe, Esq. 
410 
6769 Germantown Ave. 22nd Wdon 
N.E. side of Germantown Ave. 21 ft. 4-1/4 
in. of Pleasant St. Frt: 23 ft. 5-1/2 in. 
Depth: 145 ft. m/1 
WAYNE S. CUSTER AND ANN J. 
WALTER C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
4845 $203,631.08 Stern and Stercho 
411 
380 Vernon Rd. 22nd Wd on S.W. side 
of Vernon Rd. 70 ft. S.W. of Boyer St. Fri: 
70 ft. S.W. Depth: 100 ft. 
WAYNE S. CUSTER AND ANN J. 
WALTER C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
4846 $232,665.71 Stern and Stercho 
412 
127 W. Rittenhouse St. 59th WdonN.W. 
side of Rittenhouse St. 121 ft. 4-1/2 in. 
N.E. of Greene St. Frt: 15 ft. 1-1/2 in. 
Depth: 101 ft. 6 in. m/1 
WAYNE S. CUSTER AND ANN J. 
WALTER C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
4873 $95,599.91 Stern and Stercho 
413 
6332 McCallum St. 22nd WdonS.W. 
side of McCalium St. 16 ft. 7-1/2 in. S.E. of 
Duvai St. Frt: 16 ft. 7-1/2 in. Depth: 106 
ft. 6 in. m/1 
WAYNE S. CUSTER AND ANN J. 
WALTER C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
4844 $71,219.34 Stern and Stercho 
414 
129 E. Washington Lane 59th Wd on 
N.W. side of Washington Lane 301 ft. 9-1/ 
4in. N.E.. of Baynton St. Frt: 32 ft. Depth: 
110 ft. 
WAYNE S. CUSTER AND ANN J. 
WALTER C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
4788 $127,904.73 Stem and Stercho 
415 
1321 McKean St. 39th Wd onN. side of 
McKean St. 155 ft. 0 in. Westward from the 
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W. side of 13th St. Irreg. 





JOSEPH GIVIGLIANO, Ill C.P. October 
Term, 1994 No. 1114 $39,266.00 
Kathleen E. Torbit, Esq. 

416 


A: 5151 & 5153 W. Master St. 44th Wd 
on the Northwesterly side of Master St. 


Frt: (Master St.): 38 ft. | Depth: 100 ft. 
Subject to Mortgage 
B: 5159 W. Master St. 44th Wd on the 


N. side of Master St. Frt: (Master St.): 22° 
ft. Depth: 100 ft. Subject to Mortgage 
C: 5155-57 W. Master St. 44th Wdon 
the Northwesterly side of Master St. Frt: 
(Master St.): 38 ft. Depth: 100 ft. Subject 
to Mortgage 
SAMUEL HARRIS AND ZELMA HARRIS, 
HW C.P. June Term, 1994 No. 2837 
$71,447.04 William B. Morrin, Esq. 
417 
3306 Amber St. 45th Wd on 
Northwestwardly side of Amber St. 86 ft. 9 
in. Northeastwardly from the 
Northeastwardly side of Westmoreland St. 
Frt: 15 ft. 3in. Depth: 77 ft.6in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
MICHAEL F. KUDRICK AND PEGGY D. 
KUDRICK C.P. May Term, 1993 No. 
455 $36,263.55 Carolee Berasi, Esq. 
418 
1248 Pratt St. 62nd (formerly 23rd) Wd 
on the Southwesterly side of Pratt St. 83 ft. 
1/4 in. Northwestwardly of Oakland St. 
Frt: 15 ft.6 Depth: 98 ft. 0 in. Subject to 
Mortgage 
JOHNB.BURNS C.P. AprilTerm, 1993 
No. 4339 $39,176.56 RobertA. Alpert, 
Esq. 
419 
4902-10 N. 5th St. 42nd WdonW. side 
of Sth St. 19 ft. 4 in. N. of Rockland St. Frt: 
Irreg. ft. Depth: Irreg. ft. 
VENANGO GARDENS, INC. C.P. March 


Term, 1995 No. 1592 $185,137.89 
David Banks, Esq. 

420 
1125 W. Jefferson St. 20th Wd on 


Northerly side of Jefferson St. 128 ft. 0 in. 
from Westerly of Guilford Place Frit: 20 ft. 
O in. Depth: 90 ft. 0 in. Improvements: 
Single-Family Residential Dwelling 
DOUGLAS A. HATTIER C.P. May Term, 
1995 No.5739 $50,500.00 Michael J. 
Cordone/Shahan G. Teberian 

421 
22 E. Tulpehocken St. 59th Wd on the 
Southeasterly side of Tulpehocken St. 547 
ft. 6 in. Southwestwardly of Baynton St. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
LESLIE L. LEWIS AND LINDA REDDEN 
LEWIS, HW C.P. July Term, 1992 No. 
459 $20,132.78 Martha E. Von 
Rosenstiel, Esq. 

422 
1016-18 Race St. 5th Wd on S. side of 
Race St. 156 ft. 0 in. Westward of W. side 
of 10th St. Frt: 42 ft. O in. Depth: 169 ft. 
6-1/4 in. Subject to Mortgage 
S. LANCE SILVER AND STUART N. 
HARTING, IND. T/A SILVER AND 
HARTING AND HONG KONG AND 
SHANGHAI INVESTMENT CORP. AND 
1016-18 RACE STREET ASSOCIATES 
C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 2042 
$112,982.25 Philip A. Yampolsky, Esq. 

424 
724 Sansom St. 8th Wd on S. side of 
Sansom St. 162 ft. 0 in. Eastward from the 
E. side of 8th St. Frt:.18 ft.O in. Depth: 
94 ft.6in. Subjectto Mortgage Improve- 
ments: Five Story Plus Basement Retail 
Commercial Building 
HAROLD BARSKY AND THE ESTATE 
OF JAY BARSKY C.P. October Term, 
1993 No. 1798 $755,686.78 Stewart 
Paley, Esq. 

425 
13050 Trina Dr. 58th Wd on the North- 
easterly side of Trina Dr. from a point of 
intersection with the Northeasterly of 
Byberry Rd. Frt: 'rreg. ft. Depth: Irreg. 
ft 


EDWARD P. BIGGANS AND DAWN 
MARIE CALABRIA , DEBTORS CP. 
August Term, 1993 No.2339 $100,838.62 


Michael J. Korolishin, Esq. Dale and 
Korolishin, P.C. 

426 
2054 Reed St. 36th WdonS. side of 


Reed St. 431 ft. 0 in. W. of 20th St. Frt: 
Irreg. Subject to Mortgage 

FLORENCE McMURREN AND ALBERTA 
McMURREN C.P. January Term, 1995 


No. 1064 $15,003.94 Joserph A. 
Torregrossa and Alison M. Bennett, Esq. 
427 


1201-05 Race St. 5th Wd onthe N.W. 
corner of 12th and Race Sts. Frt: (Race 
St.) 58 ft. Depth: 100 ft. Improvements: 
(Eight Story Commercial Building) 
1201 RACE STREETASSOCIATES C.P. 
January Term, 1990 No. 6228 
$740,708.12 Steven E. Ostrow, Esq. 

428 
A: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 103 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 7.386% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
B: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 202 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 7.702% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
C: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 203 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 7.702% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
D: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 301 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 7.449% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
E: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 302 39th 
Wdon E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 7.449% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
DMS, INC., NORTHEAST CORNER 7TH 
AND PORTER STREETS C.P. Decem- 
ber Term, 1994 No. 2174 $296,144.48 
John J. Winter, Esq. 

429 
A: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 100 39th 
Wdon E. side of Fourth St. irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 11.364% 
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undivided pecentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
B: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 102 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 10.985% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit 
C: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 200 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 9.785% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
DMS, INC., NORTHEAST CORNER 7TH 
AND PORTER STREETS C.P. Decem- 
ber Term, 1994 No. 2173 $208,888.28 
John J. Winter, Esq. 

430 
A: 2001-03 S. 4th St., UnitNo. 101 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 11.364% 
undivided pecentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
B: 2001-03 S. 4th St., UnitNo. 201 39th 
Wdon E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 9.028% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit 
C: 2001-03 S. 4th St., Unit No. 300 39th 
Wd on E. side of Fourth St. Irreg. Together 
with all right, title and interest in the 9.785% 
undivided percentage interest in the com- 
mon elements appurtenant to such Unit. 
DMS, INC., NORTHEAST CORNER 7TH 
AND PORTER STREETS C.P. Decem- 
ber Term, 1994 No. 2173 $205,842.47 
John J. Winter, =sq. 

431 
1918 Spruce St. and 1917 Delancey St. 
8th Wd on S. side of Spruce St. 168 ft. 9- 
5/8 in. E. of 20th St. Frt: 24 ft. 9-5/8 Depth: 
187 ft. O in. 
CAMDELL ASSOCIATES, A PA GEN- 
ERAL PARTNERSHIP C.P. May Term, 
1995 No.916 $633,198.84 David J. 
Toll, Esq. 





433 
811 Almond St. 18th WdonN. side of 
Almond St. 131 ft. 0 in. E. of Susquehanna 
St. Frt: 14 ft. 0 in. Depth: 54 ft. 0 in 
TOBY G. ALEXANDER C.P. June Term, 
1994 No.3678 $17,122.98 Francis E 
McGill, Ill, Esq. 

434 
1733 S. Dorrance St. 36th Wdon the E 
side of South Dorrance St. 228 ft. 0 in. 
Southward of Morris St. Frt: 14 ft. 0 in. 
Depth: 45 ft. 0 in. Subject to Mortgage 
ALBERT J. WHITE, TRUSTEE CLP. 
December Term, 1994 No. 1669 $6,427.00 
Terrence J. McCabe, Esq. 

436 
7261 Brous Ave. 35th WdonS.E. side 
of Brous Ave. 485 ft. 8.50 in. N.E. of St. 
Vincent St. Frt: 15 ft. 11 in. Depth: 105 ft. 
Oin. (Property Size Irregular) 


’ DENNIS J. BERENT, KAREN A. BERENT 


AND KAREN A. BERENT, ATTORNEY- 
IN-FACT FOR DENNIS J. BERENT C.P. 
February Term, 1994 No. 1002 
$52,451.10 John C. Miller, tll, Esq. 

439 
8411 Fayette St. 5th Wdon Northeasterly 
side of Fayette St. 98 ft. 4 in. 
Northwestwardly of Wadsworth Ave. Frt: 
17 ft. 1 in. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
VICTORIAEVANS C.P. July Term, 1992 
No. 2686 $58,973.63 Martha E. Von 
Rosenstiel, Esq. 

440 
922 Clinton St. 5th Wd on the Southerly 
side of Clinton St. 128 ft. Eastwardly of 
10th St. Frt: 28 ft. Depth: 40 ft. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
KATHLEEN CUSHING ELLERS A/K/A 
KATHLEEN CUSHING A/K/A KATHLEEN 
ANN CUSHING ZAGRAPAN C.P. No- 
vember Term, 1993 No.3432 $176,097.32 
Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

441 
210-212 N. 13th St. 5th Wd on W. side 
of 13th St. 0 ft. 0 in. N. of Spring St. 
(Northwest corner of 13th and Spring 
Streets) Frt: 34 ft. 6 in. Depth: 112 ft. 6 in. 
PHILADELPHIA AUTHORITY FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT C.P. April 
Term, 1990 No. 1051 $79,981.58 Ellis 
Cook, Esq. 


443 
2023 S. Redfield St. 40th WdontheN.E. 
side of Redfield St. 184 ft. 8 in. Southeast- 
ward of Kingsessing Ave. Fri: 16 ft. 4 in. 
Depth: 66 ft. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
DENNIS T. ROUSE AND SARAH ROUSE 
C.P. December Term, 1992 No. 2865 
$8,109.36 Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, 
Esq. 

444 
700 W. Allens Lane 9th Wd on South- 
westerly side of Green St. and the South- 
easterly side of Allens Lane Frt: Irreg. ft. 
Depth: Irreg. ft. Improvements: Resi- 
dential Dwelling 
EVA RITTER AS TRUSTEE FOR ISRAEL 
ALVIN LANG, JR., REALOWNER C.P. 
July Term, 1992 No. 2651 $39,558.43 
Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

445 
4319 Wingohocking St. 23rd Wdon the 
S.E. side of Wingohocking St. 173 ft. 3/8 
in. Westward of Unity St. Frt: 16 ft. 6 in. 
Depth: 113 ft. 10in. Improvements: Resi- 
dential Dwelling 
STEVEN GIRMSCHEID AND MARSHA 
GIRMSCHEID C.P. December Term, 
1994 No. 1638 $30,053.61 Martha 
E. Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

446 
5342 Delancey St. 60th Wdon S. side 
of Delancey St. 315 ft. Westward of 53rd 
St. Frt: 15 ft. Depth: 59ft.6 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
BRIAN J. HUNT A/K/A BRIAN JAY HUNT 
AND CHARMAINE D.HUNT C.P. March 
Term, 1995 No. 2864 $14,263.24 
Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

447 
246 E. Slocum St. 22nd Wd on the 
Southeasterly side of Slocum St. 300 ft. 
Southwardly of Chew St. Fri: 14 ft. 6 in. 
Depth: 101 ft. 1-1/2 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ANTHONY E. HANEY AND LISA P. 
HANEY C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 
1857 $36,919.59 Martha E. Von 
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448 
5653 Warrington St. or Ave. 51st Wd 
on the N.W. side of Warrington St. or Ave. 
418 ft. Southwestward of 56th St. Frt: 16 
ft. Depth: 71 ft. 6 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
DONETTE WALKER AND MINNIE 
WALKER C.P. May Term, 1994 No. 
3632 $10,113.02 Martha E. Von 
Rosenstiel, Esq. 

449 
3113 Rorer St. 7th Wdonthe E. side of 
Rorer St. 90 ft. Northward of Clearfield St. 
Frt: 15 ft. Depth: 53 ft. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
JOSEPH J. KOCH AND MARGARET J. 
KOCH C.P. May Term, 1988 No. 5832 
$31,648.89 Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, 
Esq. 





450 
A: 1305 Germantown Ave. 18th Wdon 
E. side of Germantown Ave. 31 ft. 0 in. N. 
of Thompson St. Frt: 20 ft. Qin. Depth: 
150 ft. Oin. Subject to Mortgage 
B: 235 W. Thompson St. 18th Wdon 
Northwesterly side of Thompson St. 15 ft. 
2 in. Westwardly of Cadwallader St. Frt: 15 
ft. 10 in. Depth: 31 ft. 0 in. Subject to 
Mortgage 
C: 107-109-111-113-115 W. Thompson 
St. 18th Wd on Northerly side of Thomp- 
son St. 50 ft. 0 in. Eastwardly of Hope St. 
Frt: 73 ft. 6 in. Depth: 20 ft. 0 in. Subject 
to Mortgage 
MARTIN CAPLAN, !NDIVIDUALLY AND 
ANN T. NEE CAPLAN, INDIVIDUALLY 
AND AS H/W C.P. August Term, 1994 


No. 3815 $293,386.31 Anthony L. 
Lamm, Esa. 

451 
4436 N. Franklin St. 43rd Wd on West- 


erly side of Franklin St. 270 ft. N. of Cayuga 
St. Frt: 15 ft. O in. Depth: 64 ft. 0 in. 
improvements: Residential Dwelling 
BARBARA J. SPRUILL C.P. April Term, 
1993 No. 2979 $30,652.56 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

452 
217 W. Abbottsford Ave. 13th Wd on 
Northwesterly side of Abbottsford Ave. (for- 
merly Wyoming Ave.) 461 ft. 6-1/2 in. 
Northeasterly side of Pulaski Ave. Frt: 19 
ft.8in, Depth:.114 ft. 8in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ANDREA M. GRIFFIN 
Term, 1993 No. 3229 
Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

453 
1008 Dickinson St. ist WdonS. side 
of Dickinson St. 75 ft. 5 in. W. of Tenth St. 
Frt: 14 ft. 11 in. Depth: 60 ft.0 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
ROBERT LAPSZYNSKI AND KATHLEEN 
M. LAPSZYNSKI A/K/A KATHLEEN M. 
DOUGHERTY C.P. September Term, 
1993 No. 2761 $93,573.45 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

456 
4111 West Girard Ave. 6th WdonN.E. 
side of Leidy Ave. 11 ft. 3-5/8 in. N.W. of 
Girard Ave. Frt: 28 ft. 11 in. Depth: 105 
ft. 8-3/8 in. Irregularly Shaped Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
WILLIAM S. GIST, SR. AND NORMA J. 
GIST (OWNERS) WILLIAM S. GIST, JR. 
(MORTGAGOR) C.P. July Term, 1987 
No. 3820 $51,708.97 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 


C.P. August 
$39,810.87 


457 
153 W. Sparks St. Gist WdonN. side 
of Sparks St. 153 ft. 6 in. W. of Mascher St. 
Frt: 15 ft. 4 in. Depth: 66 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
EDWIN R. MANZANO, JR. AND DAMARIS 
MANZANO A/K/A DEMARIS PEREZ A/K/ 
AMANZANO PEREZ C.P. December 
Term, 1990 No. 1400 $44,999.00 

Frank Federman, Esq. 

458 
3827 Patrician Drive a/k/a 3821 Patri- 
cian Drive 66th WdonN_E, side of 
Patrician Drive 152 ft. 5-1/8 in. N.W. of 
Kirby Dr. Frt: 32 ft. 4-3/4 in. Bepth: 96 ft. 
3/4 in. Irregularly Shaped Improvemenis: 
Residential Property 
ROBERT JOHN ROMANI AND ELIZA- 
BETHA.ROMANI C.P. April Term, 1990 
No. 420 $44,129.18 Leslie J. Carson, 
Jr., Esq. 

459 
2225 Bainbridge St. 30th WdonN. side 
of Bainbridge St. 192 ft. 6 in. W. of 22nd St. 
Frt: 16 ft. O in. Depth: 66 ft. 6 in. 
Improvements: Single Family Residential 
Dwelling 
DAVID C. YAGER AND STEPHANIE G. 
PHILLIPS C.P. December Term, 1994 
No. 3422 $68,362.50 Leslie J. Carson, 
Jr., Esq. 

461 
1724 Widener PI. 49th WdonS. side of 
Widener Pl. 192 ft. W. of 17th St. Frt: 16 
ft.2 in. Depth: 96 ft. Improvements: 
Single Family Residential Dwelling 
EMERY K. CROSBY C.P. October 
Term, 1994 No. 2623 $44,785.84 
Leslie J. Carson, Jr., Esq. 

462 
244 E. Mt. Pleasant Ave. 22nd Wdon 
S.E. side of Mt. Pleasant Ave. 103 ft. 6 in. 
S.W. of Sprague St. Frt: 24 ft.6 in. Depth: 
100 ft. 0 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 
DOREN L. BROWN A/K/A DOREN L. 
BROWN, SR. AND BARBARA BAKER 
BROWN C.P. August Term, 1992 No. 
313 $35,887.58 Frank Federman, Esq. 

463 
5151 Brown St. 44th WdonN. side of 
Brown St. 462 ft. 6 in. W. of 51st St. Frt: 
18 ft.6in. Depth: 83 ft. 6-1/8 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
TYRONE STURGIS C.P. March Term, 
1992 No. 2603 $17,131.95 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

465 
1956 W. 73rd Ave. 16th WdonS. side 
of 73rd Ave. 45 ft. W. of Andrews Ave. Frt: 
15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 70 ft.O in. improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
ARCHIE BROWN AND IDA M. BROWN 

C.P. May Term, 1991 No. 2395 $ 

46,603.72 Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

466 
1838 S. Taylor St. 48th Wd on W. side of 
Taylor St. 271 ft. S. of Moore St. Frt: 14 
ft. 2 in. Depth: 50 ft.0in. Improvements: 
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Residential Dwelling 
THOMAS GRAY AND SYLVIA R. 
STINSON C.P. November Term, 1989 
No. 876 $26,249.59 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

467 
412 Hermit St. 21st Wdon Northwesterly 
side of Hermit St. 367 ft. 11-1/2 in. South- 
westerly of Mitchell St. Frt: 15 ft. 10-1/2 
in. Depth: 91 ft. 0 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
SANTO ROCCA AND FORTUNATA 
ROCCA C.P. August Term, 1989 No. 
1831 $73,831.16 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 





468 
5631 Arlington St. 52nd (formerly 34th) 
Wd on Northwesterly side of Arlington St. 
232 ft. Southwesterly of 56th St. Frt: 16 ft. 
Oin. Depth: 107 ft.O in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
MILTON HOPKINS AND HANNAH 
HOPKINS C.P. February Term, 1993 
No. 349 $38,222.40 JosephA. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

469 
426 Ritner St. 39th Wd on S.W. corner 
of Ritner St. and Orkney St. Frt: 16 ft. Oin. 
Depth: 59 ft. 9 in Improvements: 
Reisdentiai Dwelling 
RICHARD BURKHARDT AND LISA V. 
BURKHARDT C.P. March Term, 1995 


No. 1586 $25,300.26 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

470 
4846 North Sydenham St. 13th Wdon 


W. side of Sydenham St. 369 ft. 6 in. N. of 
Louden St. Frt: 16 ft. Depth: 85 ft. 11 
in. Improvements: Single Family Resi- 
dential Dwelling 

ANDREW R. SHELTON AND CATHERINE 


J. SHELTON C.P. September Term, 
1992 No. 2169 $8,183.88 Leslie J. 
Carson, Jr., Esq. 

471 
530 Ritner St. 39th Wd on S. side of 
Ritner St. 80 ft. E. of Sixth St. Frt: 16 ft. 
Depth: 60 ft. Improvements: Single 


Family Residential Dwelling 
THOMAS ROMANO AND FRED KELLER 
C.P. December Term, 1994 No. 3421 
$31,873.27 Leslie J. Carson, Jr., Esq. 

472 
5333 Catherine St. 46th WdonN. side 
of Catherine St. 262 ft. W. of 53rd St. Frt: 
16 ft. Depth: 108 ft. Improvements: 
Single Family Residential Dwelling 
COVETTE WASHINGTON, 
SINGLEWOMAN AND IDA WASHING- 
TON, WIDOW C.P. September Term, 
1994 No. 2356 $12,646.23 Leslie J. 
Carson, Jr., Esq. 

473 
3913 Glendale St. 33rd Wd on E. side of 
Glendale St. 211 ft. 4-3/4 in. N. of Erie Ave. 
Frt: 15 ft.Oin. Depth: 75ft.0in. Improve- 
ments: Single Family Residential Dwelling 
FRANCIS R. TESSITORE C.P. January 
Term, 1995 No. 1999 $38,546.26 Leslie 
J. Carson, Jr., Esq. 

474 
3226 Aramingo Ave. 45th WdonN.W. 
side of Aramingo Ave. 201 ft. 7 in, N.E. 
side of Allegheny Ave. Frt: 14 ft. 3 in. 
Depth: 68 ft. 3-3/4 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
JOSEPH MAJKA AND KIM MAJKA  C.P. 
February Term, 1994 No. 2845 $37,137.80 
Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr. 

475 
5533 Kingsessing Ave. 51st Wd on 
Northwestwardly side of Kingsessing Ave. 
15 ft. Southwesterly of Allison St. Frt: 15 
ft.0in. Depth: 72 ft.0in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ALMA J. JOHNSON C.P. June Term, 
1991 No. 4927 $6,586.66 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

476 
451N. Edgewood St. 34th WdonE. side 
of Edgewood St. 354 ft. Oin. N. of Caliowhill 
St. Frt: 14 ft. Oin. Depth: 108 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
SARAH E. STEWART, TRUSTEE C.P. 
March Term, 1995 No. 1634 $7,969.51 
Frank Federman, Esq 

477 
1805 S. 23rd St. 48th Wd on E. side of 
23rd St. 350 ft. 3 in. N. of Mifflin St. Frt: 16 
ft. 0 in. Depth: 62 ft.0 in. improvements: 
Residential Property 
AMERIS H. WOODS~ C.P._ February 
Term, 1995 No. 737 $16,421.82 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

478 
6029 Lambert St. 17th WdonE. side of 
Lambert St. 193 ft. 6-1/2 in. N. of Church 
Ln.  Frt: 15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 86 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
VERNON E. COLLICK, JR. C.P. March 
Term, 1995 No. 1636 $27,076.86 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

479 
5122 N. Carlisle St. 17th WdonW. side 
of Carlisle St. 229 ft. 2 in. N. of Lindley Ave. 
Frt: 20 ft. 10 in. Depth: 77 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
DENFIELD SIMON — C.P. March Term, 
1995 No. 350 $35,158.53 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

480 
1056 E. Cheltenham Ave. 35th Wd 
Intersection of the S.W. side of Cheltenham 
Ave. and the N.W. side Summerdale Ave. 
Frt: 26 ft. 2 in, Depth: 70 ft. 5/8 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
EDWARD S. PELC, JR. AND KATHRYN 
D.PELC C.P. June Term, 1994 No. 
3946 $52,891.13 Frank Federman, Esq. 

481 
6625 Lebanon Ave. 34th Wd on N.W. 
side of Lebanon Ave. 167 ft. 0 in. N.E. of 


67th St. Frt: 16.0147 ft. 0 in. Depth: 
88.184 ft. in. Improvements: Residen- 
tial Property 
JOYCE LYNCH CP. January Term, 
1995 No. 339 $79,093.93 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

484 


400 Roxborough Ave. 2istWdonN.W. 
side of Roxborough Ave. Irreg. ft. N.E. of 
Pechin St. Frt: Irreg. ft. Depth: Irreg. ft. 
Subject to Mortgage 

INTEREST OF JOSEPH O'DONNELL 
(1/2 INTEREST - OR TENANCY IN COM- 
MON INTEREST OF JOSEPH 
O'DONNELL) C.P. February Term, 1982 





SHERIFF'S SALE 


No. 2497 $430,640.50 Joel E. Oshtry, 
Esq. 





485 
120E.Meehan St. 22nd WdonS.E. side 
of Meehan St. 155 ft. 3/4 in. N.E. of 


Musgrave St. Frt: 14 ft. 4-1/2 in. Depth: 
82 ft. 2 in. Improvements: Residential 
Property 


KENDAL KILPATRICK C.P. March 
Term, 1995 No. 2804 $30,332.05 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

486 
1618 N. 6th St. 20th Wd on W. side of 6th 
St. 147 ft. 3-5/8 in. N. of Oxford St. Frt: 14 
ft. 7-1/2 in. Depth: 85 ft.O in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
ANTHONY POWELL C.P. January 
Term, 1995 No. 2862 $10,103.58 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

487 
1420 East Johnson St. 10th WdonS.E. 
side of Johnson St. 294 ft. 10 in. N.E. of 
Stenton Ave. Frt: 30 ft.2in. Depth: 100 
ft. 0 in. Improvements: Residential Prop- 
erty 
F. NEAL BLAGMAN A/K/A FOSTER N. 
BLAGMAN AND RAYMOND POWELL 
C.P. November Term, 1990 No. 4673 


$76,679.01 Frank Federman, Esq. 
488 
1424 Dondill P!. 20th Wd on N.W. side 


of Dondill P!. 90 ft. 0 in. S.W. of Jefferson 
St. Frt: 18 ft. 0 in. Depth: 89 ft. 0 in. 
improvements: Residential Property 
JESSE E. RAWLS AND BETTIE RAWLS 
C.P. April Term, 1992 No. 1318 $5,604.31 
Lawrence T. Phelan, Esq. 

489 
4909 Walnut St. 60th Wd onN. side of 
Wainut St. 76 ft. 4 in. W. of 49th St. Frt: 
20 ft.0 in. Depth: 100 ft.Oin. Improve- 
ments: Multi-Unit Dwelling 
ANDREWGEIGER C.P. February Term, 
1991 No. 4544 $37,256.57 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

490 
1802 S. Newkirk St. 48th Wd onW. side 
of Newkirk St. 28 ft. 5-1/2 in. S. of Moore St. 
Frt: 19 ft. 10-1/2 in. Depth: 49 ft. 6-3/4 in. 
improvements: Residential Property 
GERALD C. PAGANO AND ANGELA M. 
PAGANO C.P. June Term, 1991 No. 
4719 $38,905.05 Frank Federman, 
Esq. 

491 
114.N. Ruby St. 44th Wd on W. side of 
Ruby St. 112 ft. 0 in. N. of Arch St. Frt: 16 
ft. in. Depth: 55 ft.4 in. Improvements: 
Residential Property 
FLORA J. SELLERS A/K/A FLORA SELL- 
ERS A/K/A FLORA J. RADFORD A/K/A 
FLORA COLTER C.P. February Term, 


1993 No. 624 $21,258.05 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

492 
2227 Bryn Mawr Ave. 52nd Wd on 


Easterly side of Bryn Mawr Ave. 100 ft. 0 
in. S.W. of Wynnfield Ave. Frt: 148 ft. 7- 
5/8 in. Depth: 132 ft. 0 in. 
CORRECTION CONNECTION, INC. A 
DELAWARE CORPORATION NOW 
KNOWN AS WORLDWIDE NUTRITION, 
INC. C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 2954 
$221,553.91 Gilbert E. Toll, Esq. 


493 
1324 Marlborough St. 18th Wd on 
Southwesterly side of Marlborough St. 199 
ft. Northwesterly of Thompson St. Fri: 
Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Depth: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
MELISSA A. PHILLIPS C.P. November 
Term, 1994 No. 2236 $85,754.54 
Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

494 
5841 Washington Ave. 3rd Wd onN. 
side of Washington Ave. 323 ft. 10 in. W. 
of 58th St. Frt: 16 ft. in. Depth: 81 ft.6 
in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
KEVIN WILLIAMS C.P. August Term, 
1994 No.3577 $51,651.40 JosephA. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

495 
A: 1906 Fairmount Ave., Unit1 8th Wd 
Together with a proportionate undivided 
interest in the Commom Elements of 
21.01% improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
B: 1906 Fairmount Ave., Unit4 8thWd 
Together with a proportionate undivided 
interest in the Common Elements of 25.61% 
Improvements: Residenbtial Dwelling 
C: 1906 Fairmount Ave., Unit5 8th Wd 
Together with a proportionate undivided 
interest in the Common Elements of 12.29% 
Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
JAMES J. BURTON AND PATRICIA A. 
BURTON C.P. October Term, 1994 No. 
4218 $122,650.78 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

496 


1819 W. 72nd Ave. 10th WdonN. side 
of 72nd Ave. 140 ft. 9in. W. of 18th St. Frt: 


15 ft. 7 in. Depth: 80 ft.0 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential 
Property 


GEORGE L. LOMAX A/K/A GEORGE 
LOUIS LOMAX AND PHYLLIS |. LOMAX 
C.P. October Term, 1987 No. 703 
$37,839.23 Frank Federman, Esq. 

497 
1207 S. Melville St. 27h WdonN.E. side 
Melville St. 316 ft. 21-2/8 in. N.W. of Wood- 
land Ave. Frt: 20 ft.0in. Depth: 96 ft. 0 
in. Improvements: Residential Property 
LELA D. BELL A/K/A LELA D. STORY 
C.P. January Term, 1991 No. 2878 
$31,420.48 Frank Federman, Esq. 

499 
5624 Osage Ave. 3rd Wdon S. side of 
Osage Ave. 194 ft. W. of 56th St. Frt: 15 
ft.0in. Depth: 63ft.6in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
JAIRUS R. NORVILLE AND SYLVIA C. 
NORVILLE C.P. August Term, 1989 No. 
579 $13,802.80 Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., 
Esq. 

500 
1030 Camas Dr. 57th WdonS.W. side 
of Camas Dr. 39 ft. 3-1/4 in. N.W. of Rising 
Sun Ave. Frt: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Depth: 
Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Improvements: Resi- 
dential Dwelling 
JEROME NEWMAN AND JUNE D. 
NEWMAN C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 
2254 $163,907.74 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr.. Esq. 
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443 Emily St. 39th WdonN. side of Emily 
St. 88 ft. E. of Sth St. Frt: 14 ft. Oin. Depth: 
47 ft. 0 in. Improvements: Residential 
Dwelling 
KAMARDI BURDEN 1! AND GAYE S. 
RIDDICK C.P. February Term, 1995 No. 
3846 $20,528.57 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

502 
6610 N. 12th St. 61st Wd on Westerly 
side of 12th St. 212 ft. 7-3/4 in. Southerly 
of Oak Lane Ave. Fri: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. 
Depth: Irreg. ft. Irreg. in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
DENNIS L. WADDELL AND FRANCES 
WADDELL C.P. July Term, 1992 No. 
1387 $38,966.20 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

503 
5324 N. Broad St. 17th (formerly part of 
the 49th) Wd on Northwesterly side of 
Broad St. 246 ft. 3 in. Northeasterly of 
Fisher Ave. Frt: 16 ft. 1 in. Depth: 95 ft. 
6 in. Improvements: Residential Dwelling 
HENRY L. GENDRAW, (MORTGAGOR) 
AND WILLIE MAE - COLEMAN, 
ADMINISTRATRIX OF THE ESTATE OF 
HENRY L. GENDRAW_ C.P. February 
Term, 1995 No.393 $68,520.34 Joseph 
A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esa 


6827 Chew Ave. 22nd WdonN.€E. side 
of Chew Ave. 0 ft. 0 in. S.E. of Meehan St. 
Frt: 16 ft. 0 in. Depth: Property irregular 
Sized 
NATHAN W. AVERY AND WANDA SUE 
AVERY C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 
3755 $11,346.29 Gregory Javardian, 
Esq. 

505 
2525S. 66th St. 40th WdontheN.E. side 
of 66th St. 193 ft. 6 in. S.E. of Elmwood 
Ave. Frt: 15 ft. 6 in. Property Irregular 
Sized 
JOHN J. FRALINGER C.P. March Term, 
1995 No. 367 $7,511.49 Gregory 
Javardian, Esq. 

506 
5031 Walton Ave. 46th WdonN. side of 
Walton Ave. 289 ft. 0 in. W. of 50th St. Frt: 
19 ft. Gin. Depth: 100 ft. 0 in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Property 
LINDAE. DOLBY C.P. March Term, 1991 
No. 278 $11,726.04 Lawrence T. Phelan, 
Esq. 

507 
645 East Clementine St. 33rd WdonN. 
side of Clementine St. 314 ft. 2 in. E. of “E" 
St. Frt: 14 ft.3 in. Depth: 50 ft. 0 in. 
Improvements: Residential Property 
PAUL ALAN HINCKLEY, JR. C.P. March 


Term, 1994 No. 818 $10,774.93 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

508 
2401 Pennsylvania Bivd. a/k/a Ave., Unit 
20C-11 15th Wd Together with ail right, 
title and interest being (.169387%) undi- 
vided interest of, in and to the Common 
Elements Improvements: Condominium 
SOPHIE PAPPAS C.P. November Term, 
1993 No. 2804 $145,037.76 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

512 
2222 Mt. Vernon St. 15th WdonS. side 
of Mt. Vernon St. 122 ft. 5-1/3 in. E. of 23rd 
St. Frt: 17 ft. 5-1/3 in. Depth: 70 ft. 0 in. 
improvements: Residential Property 
PETER HAY HALPERT C.P. November 
Term, 1994 No. 3073 $195,337.82 Frank 
Federman, Esq. 

515 
1453 N. 30th St. 29th Wd on E. side of 
30th St. 371 ft. N. of Master St. Frit: 14 ft. 
Oin. Depth: 60 ft. 0 in. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
HOWARD WATLINGTON, JR. & NORMA 
C. WATLINGTON (MORTGAGORS) 
HOWARD WATLINGTON, JR. (RECORD 
OWNER) C.P. September Term, 1994 
No. 1724 $5,461.95 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

516 
2734 Alresford St. 45th WdonS.W. side 


of Alresford St. 251 ft. 3/4 in. Northwesterly 
of Richmond St. Frt: 15 ft. 0 in. Depth: 70 
ft.0in. Improvements: Residential Dwell- 
ing 
RICHARD C. SHEMELIA AND NANCY E. 
SHEMELIA C.P. March Term, 1995 No. 
2248 $36,379.68 Joseph A. Goldbeck, 
Jr., Esq. 

518 
2418 Fitzgerald St. 48th WdonS. side 
of Fitzgerald St. 133 ft. W. of 24th St. Fri: 
14ft.3in. Depth: 51 ft. Gin. Improve- 
ments: Residential Dwelling 
JOHN W. GARCIA C.P. January Term, 
1995 No. 3246 $36,150.87 Joseph A. 
Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

519 
1922 S. Woodstock St. 48th Wd on W. 
side of Woodstock St. 150 ft. S. of Mifflin 
St. Frt: 14 ft. 0 in. Depth: 66 ft. 0 in. 
improvements: Residential Dwelling 
CLEMENSTINE SMITH C.P. October 
Term, 1990 No. 1239 $38,886.78 
Joseph A. Goldbeck, Jr., Esq. 

520 
7003-7005 Old YorkRd. sist WdonS.E. 
side of Old York Rd. 708 ft. 3-7/8 in. S.W. 
of Cheltenham Ave Fit: 99 ft. 2-3/4 in 
Depth: 170 ft. 7-5/8in. irregularly Shaped 
improvements: Residential Property 
MILTON THOMAS AND DIANE WILLIAMS 


C.P. March Term, 1992 No. 2837 
$69,891.23 Frank Federman, Esq. 

522 
4754 N. Hutchinson St. 49th WdonW. 
side of Hutchinson St. 445 ft. 0 in. North- 
ward of N. of Wyoming Ave. Frt: 17 ft.6 
in. Depth: 65 ft.O0in. improvements: 
Residential Property 
YANNA BROWN AND ROBERT THORN 
C.P. November Term, 1993 No. 2345 
$12,791.93 Mark J. Udren, Esq. 

523 
205-211 N. 4th St., Unit A-3 Olde City 
Place, Condominium 12th Wd Together 
with a proportionate undivided interest in 
the common elements of 2.7866% Fit: 
'rreg. Depth: Irreg. improvements: Resi- 
dential Property 
OLDE CITY PLACE PARTNERSHIP #1 
C.P. June Term, 1994 No. 3000 
$325,631.47 Mark J. Udren, Esq. 

524 
7215 Theodore St. 40th Wd on North- 
westerly side of Theodore St. 119 ft. 6 in. 
N.E. of Lloyd St. Frt: Irreg. Depth: Irreg. 
JOSEPH C.D. STAERK & MARY E. 
STAERK, H/W C.P. July Term, 1993 No. 
1480 $36,254.44 Drew Salaman, Esq. 

525 
A: 5438 Stewart St. a/k/a Merion Ave. 


4th Wd on S, side of Merion Ave. 308 ft. 0 
in. W. of intersection of 54th and Stewart 
St. Frt: thence 17 on S. side of Stewart St. 
Depth: 90 ft. 0 in. Subject to Mortgage 
B: 5440 Stewart a/k/a Merion Ave. 4th 
Wd on S. side of Stewart St. 177 ft. 3 in. E. 
of 55th St. Fri: 14 ft. 9in. Depth: 90 ft. 0 
in. Subject to Mortgage 
C: 4935 Reno St. 44th WdonN. side of 
Reno St. 274 ft. 5in. W. of 49th St. Frt: 14 
ft. 4 in. Depth: 62 ft. 0 in. Subject to 
Mortgage 
PAUL MARTIN C.P. February Term, 
1992 No. 2191 $28,846.37 Drew 
Salaman, Esq. 

526 
2606 S. St. 30th Wd on the S. side of 
South St. 46 ft. Westward of 26th St. Fri: 
15 ft. Depth: 57 ft. Improvements: 
Residential Dwelling 
ELIZABETH F. CAMPION C.P. April 
Term, 1991 No. 5792 $102,411.50 
Martha E. Von Rosenstiel, Esq. 

527 
4314 Vista St. 41st WdonS.W. side of 
Vista St. 124 ft. 4 in. S.E. of Walker St. Frt: 
16 ft.3-1/2in. Depth: 60 ft. in. Improve- 
ments: Residential Real Estate 
GEORGE W. BAILEY AND MARY ELLEN 
BAILEY C.P. May Term, 1982 No. 5683 
$32,734.09 David B. Comroe, Esq. 


Philadelphia Sheriff's Sales for Tax properties are held every third Wednesday of the month at 10 a.m. 


in Courtroom 296 in City Hall. For more information, please call the Sheriff's Office at 686-3535 








Slave Mentality 


(continued from page 5) 


pretense, captors felt justified holding such ‘“‘inferior,’’ 
“simple minded,’’ ‘‘child-like’’ people in captivity, and 
did not feel threatened by the mental capacity of their 
captives. 

The “‘pretend game’’ meant captives laughed when 
they were crying inside; scratched where they did not itch; 
shuffled along instead of walking proudly; muffled their 
speech instead of speaking clearly; said ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
when they knew perfectly well; spoke in loud voices so 
their captors could hear them and know they weren’t 
plotting revolt; spoke nicely to their captor’s children, but 
roughly to their own so they would be allowed to keep 
them; put themselves and each other down in every way 
while holding their captors in high esteem. 

And it worked! This kind of behavior helped Africans 
survive slavery and eventually become American citizens. 
Had they not wisely mastered the ‘‘I-am-inferior-mind- 
game,’’ the African presence in this country would be lit- 
tle more than a memory today. 

Unfortunately, there was a ghastly, never ending price. 

Imagine being a bright person and having to live out 
your days pretending to be more stupid than the ignora- 
mus holding you captive! Imagine, having to pretend you 
loved your captor’s children more than your own so your 
captor wouldn’t sell you or your children. Imagine having 
to holler, and laugh, and sometimes dance as though you 
didn’t have a care in the world, while all the time you 
were sad, anguished, and burdened with sorrows. 

Then captivity ended. ‘‘No more auction block for 
me.”’ It was over. But was it? The mind-game that had 
saved the African would not go away. Generations of 
children had been born. Many of them “‘true believers’’ 


J es 

Civil War 

(continued from page 4) 

So a state can, for instance, set term limits for its Con- 
gressional representatives because the Constitution only 
sets out limits on age, citizenship, and residency. And 
where the Constitution is silent, states may do as they 
wish. So, according to Justice Thomas’ reasoning, the 
states are the source of constitutional power, not the 
Federal government. 

Fortunately for African America our nation’s 
Presidents did not share Justice Thomas’ vision of the 
relationship between our states and our Federal govern- 
ment. If President Lincoln had adhered to Justice 
Thomas’ way of thinking, he would never have chal- 
lenged secession. Had Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy done so, federal troops ultimately ordered into Little 
Rock, AK and Birmingham, AL to enforce anti-segre- 
gation policies never would have been sent. If President 
Johnson had anticipated the Thomas line, there would 
have been no Chief Executive declarations concerning the 


in what they grew up seeing — ways of walking, talking, 
thinking, and non-thinking. 

‘‘Mind-game”’ patterns creating out of the needs of 
slavery continue to live on. Some Afro-Americans still 
holler at each other in tones so ear-splitting, people at a 
distance can hear what they say, “‘I think I am nothing. 
And if you look like me, you are nothing too.”’ Putrid 
language that once made the master class feel superior 
still pours from some mouths, though now it only serves 
to stain spirits that need uplifting. Many parents are 
rough with their children with no fear the will be sold. 
And hordes of African-Americans regard themselves as 
less respectable, (capable) (intelligent) (beautiful) — you 
name it — than any other ethnic group. 

Once, in Philadelphia, and again in Austin, Texas, I at- 
tended national self-help events. In Philadelphia, the af- 
fair was given in a lily-white neighborhood that many 
Afro-Americans thought it unwise to visit in broad 
daylight. There was not one African American serving us, 
if you could call it that. Plates were slung at us by waiters 
with such nasty frowns and attitudes I was afraid to eat 
the food. Things were better in Austin. Waiters were plea- 
sant, and one of them may have been Afro-American or 
Hispanic. But when I asked in both cities why the affair 
was not given in a facility available through African- 
American churches, I received no answer. 

In truth, both groups were guilty of slave mentality, 
mainstay of slave heritage. Recently an Afro-American 
minister suggested to a group of ministers that they buy 
an airplane only to be asked, ‘“‘Are you crazy?’ Slave 
mentality. 

Yesterday I asked a question of two employees stand- 
ing together in a market, one Caucasian, one Afro- 
American. First, I had to fight my slave mentality and not 
ask the question of the Caucasian. I looked from one to 


war on poverty and civil rights. 

While these instances do not exhaust the mountain of 
evidence of a resurgence of that ol’ time southern brand 
of racism complete with re-instituted chain gangs and de- 
regulated free labor standards (can tar, feathers & public 
lynching be far behind?), like the arguments raised in op- 
position to the Arthur Ashe statue site location, they are 
exemplary. In fact, Richmond’s Mayor — Rev. Leonidas 
B. Young — said that the statue issue resurrected ghosts 
they thought had been buried. 

Whosoever finds these developments troublesome 
would do well to take heed of the rising tide of mean 
spirited reaction against the poor, the black, the brown, 
and the feminine. At its best our nation has never moved 
very far beyond its racist, elitist roots. It has withstood 
the murder of its brightest light for truth and 
justice — not to be confused with the ‘‘American Way.”’ 
It has rebuked and scorned its historically most loyal, 
hard-working ethnic group of citizens, often in the pro- 
cess of accommodating its most lazy and disloyal citizens. 
And now the forces of progressive social change are in 
full retreat leaving the field in control of Republican reac- 


the other as I spoke, and ended the question looking at 
the Afro-American who was older, and appeared more 
knowlegeable. He stared at me, said nothing, then looked 
at the Caucasian who stuttered a while and finally said he 
didn’t know the answer. Then, and only then, the 
African-American man answered my question. Slave 
mentality. 

As an Afro-American author and performer, like 
many writers and artists, I find our contributions are 
respected by Afro-Americans in large numbers, only after 
they are respected by members of the larger society. Slave 
mentality. 

Recently, talk show ‘‘funny man’’ Rush Limbaugh 
gleefully slammed Washington, D.C. parents. He said 
every aspect of the city’s educational program is in trou- 
ble, and public shcool students scored at the bottom of 
national reading and academic tests. According to him, 
nearly 100,000 parents were invited to a meeting to 
discuss ways of helping their children. Implying that it 
was understood this would not be enough to interest these 
largely Afro-American parents, Limbaugh said they were 
offered free food and free parking. The result? About 20 
parents, showed up! Slave mentality. 

Every Afro-American must confront the slave mentali- 
ty that once saved us as a people. But how long will con- 
tinue to enslave ourselves to this now detrimental mentali- 
ty that destroys self esteem, prevents personal and social 
progress, and at times causes us to kill each other? How 
long will we continue to look to others to do for us what 
we should do for ourselves? When will we teach our 
children our history and stop begging others to do it for 
us? Establish banks? Own planes? Respect each other as 
much as we do other people? 

Perhaps some day. But for now, slave mentality is 
alive. And it is hell! 


tionaries. 

The Union may have won a military victory over the 
Confederacy. It lost the battle for the hearts and minds of 
both the Confederates and of far too many of their 
descendants. Richmond’s City Council unanimously 
voted to put the statue on Monument Avenue — a sign 
of racial healing and a triumph of ‘‘symbolic’”’ considera- 
tions over ‘‘practical’’ ones (like what?), as on European 
American council member concluded. 

If this writer had input into the decision it would have 
involved suggesting a third way of sorts. I’d suggest that 
City Concil tell the City Planning Commission to take 
down the statues of the traitorous Davis, Lee, Jackson & 
Stuart. I’d suggest they tell them that 1995 marks the 
130th anniversary of full-blown citizenship for African 
Americans — our ‘‘TRISTADECENNIAL,”’ if you 
please. I’d suggest they ask that the Commission make a 
fabulous gesture of inter-racial solidarity by now starting 
a row of true heroes of our restored Union, and that they 
can start by putting up the statue of brother Arthur 
Robert Ashe, Jr. — for all intents and purposes a great 
American in the most profound sense of the word. 
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Junior Reid 
(continued from page 15) 

the international music community. He has also sup- 
ported the single with two videos. In addition, he has 
released several new singles on his own JR label and pro- 
duced quite a few other artists like Terry Ganzie and long 
time veteran Big Youth. 


His latest project was the immensely successful ‘‘Junior 
Reid Birth Strong Concert”? that was held in Portmore, 
Jamaica last month. The concert was well supported and 
received high praise from the media for his organizations 
ability to stage an incident-free event that uplifted the 
spirits as well as entertained all those that attended. The 
Bobo Shanti Daniel Band along with the daughters set the 


spiritual vibes and artists like Big Youth, Bounti Killer, 
Spanner Banner, Terry Ganzie and numerous others de- 
livered inspired, sterling, professional performances. 
Special guest, Capelton, mesmerized and was called for- 
ward several times. Naturally, Junior Reid closed ma- 
jestically. 





DID YOU KNOW ... 

that there is absolutely no doubt about it — moderate 
drinking is good for you. Thirty-five different studies have 
now reached the same conclusion. Alcohol apparently has 
the power to increase HDL (good cholesterol) and thus 
works to reduce the risk of heart disease. The experts 
ere “moderate” drinking to be one to three drinks a 

lay. 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
that there is a new, self-help financial publication in 
town — Better Life News. Twice-a-month it details how to 
enhance your income, secure loans, repair credit, save 
money and a host of other financial items. You can subscribe 
to this unique journal by sending $39 to Better Life News, 
P.O. Box 28422, Washington, D.C. 20038. 


* * * * 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
that the richest person in the world is America’s William 
Gates of Microsoft. Gates’ wealth is placed at $12.9 billion. 
He is followed by investment guru Warren Buffett with esti- 
mated wealth of $10.9 billion. However, the other people on 
the Forbes magazine list of the top 10 wealthiest are all non- 
Americans. 


e 
Zodiac 
by Jean Houghton 


When you look at the many things that are going 
on in the world and things don't seem to be getting 
any better, then you wonder if we’re on the right 
road. The only thing that is constant is the stars. And 
the only reason they are like they are is because 
man has not been able to mess with them. 


* & '% * ARIESk kx x 
Take time to learn of better things in life. You 
don't have to try and prove every day that you're 
better. Learn from the past and make it work for 
you. Ps. 23:4-5. 


* * * *& TAURUS * xk x & 

Better tuck your tail between your legs for you 
were wrong again in your thinking. Letting you 
know that you don’t have all the answers. Do 
something great this week, learn to listen. Ps. 
45:3-6. 

* *& & & GEMINI * kx x 

Those who told you they knew certain things lied 
to you. Put them behind you and get on with your 
life. You know certain things take time to learn the 
rest. Ps. 57:3. 


x & & *« CANCERk& kk & 

Better get out your best duds for its time to get out 
and swing a little. Good times ahead for you, enjoy 
those times. Old bill might rear its ugly head but 
you overcome it. Ps. 72:6. 


kkxx*xLOx« xxx 
Chance to get your name on the honor roll of life. 
Take time and be patient, your time has come. Use 
the next few weeks carefully and stay in the 
driver's seat. Ps, 39:2-5. 


x & & & VIRGOk kk & 

Time to stand on your own feet. Stop letting others 
want to do for you. You're a big boy/girl now be 
responsive. Make those dreams come true by do- 
ing something special. Ps. 82:4 


xk «xx LIBRAkxk kx * 
Bigger doors will open for you soon and you'll be 
on the road you wish. Don't try to force anything, 
what's right for you will happen on time. Keep your 


Who’s Who in Black Corporate America 
Roy S. Roberts is vice-president of General Motors 
Corp. and General Manager of GMC Truck Division. 
Roberts, 55, heads a multi-billion dollar division of GM 
and is ‘‘the most powerful automotive executive in the 
world,’’ says Automotive News. Roberts, based in 
Detroit, serves on the board of directors of the National 


Evans Says 
Schools Not 
Cells 


Harrisburg, PA — Say- 
ing it is time to move for- 
ward, House Democratic 
Appropriations Chairman 
Dwight Evans, D-Phila., 
recently called for a con- 
scious investment in Penn- 
sylvania’s children, Pennsyl- 
vania’s future. 

“It is time to move for- 
ward,”’ said Evans. ‘‘The 
General Assembly and the 
administration need to shift 
our focus. If we do not make 
a conscious, disciplined in- 
vestment in the front-end 
programs — in our chil- 
dren’s health, their educa- 
tion, in preventing crime and 
the culture in which it grows, 
we will be left only with in- 
vesting in the back end.”’ 

Evans was joined at a re- 
cent news conference in the 
state Capitol by House 
Democratic Whip Ivan 
Itkin, D-Pittsburgh, and 
Democratic Caucus Chair- 
man Mark Cohen, D-Phila. 

Evans said he has been 
concerned for some time 
about the patterns that have 
emerged in state spending. 

“‘We have seen the ‘cor- 
rections’ line item increase by 
80.5 percent since 1991, at 
the same time the basic 
education subsidy increased 
by only 13.5 percent,’’ said 
Evans. 

The increase in corrections 
spending does not include 
the cost of prison construc- 
tion in recent years. 

‘“‘What are our pri- 
orities?”’ asked Evans. ‘“We 
must be clear about our 
choices. We must look to the 


future. We should take ad- 
vantage of the information 
already gathered by the 








MOBILE HOME OWNERS *** (F 
YOU PURCHASED YOUR HOME 
WITHIN THE PAST THREE 
YEARS, YOU MAY BE ENTITLED 
TO A REFUND OF THE SALES TAX 
YOU PAID. To find out more call 
The Law Offices of Joseph D. 
Buckley, 717-249-2448 or 
800-353-2448. : 






“Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ 


READ - ‘‘SOUL ECHOES’’ by 
Eloise C. Williams 
A book of inspirational poems 
for everyone, young or old 


Now on sale at 
Foundations for Christian 
Living Books and Gifts Store 
4426 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, PA 
(215) 386-5025 


**Special price: 2 copies \ 
for $15.00 * 






DIVORCE $129.00 COMPLETE 
No travel, No court appea- 
rance. We do all paper work 
and pay ail court costs. 
Sunrise Divorce Center 


1-800-781-0199 
Answers 24 hours. 







DIABETICS: Are you covered 
by Medicare or private in- 
Surance? You may be eligible 


to receive supplies at no cost 
to you. Call for details 


1-800-653-2173 



















GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
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SEE YA,MA/ TYRELL AND 
I ARE GOING TO THE 
STINKY THEATRE. 


THE STINKY 
THEATRE 7/7 











IT’S REALLY NAMED THE 
STAINKEY THEATRE, BUT 
SOME OF THE LETTERS FELL OFF. 


Philadelphia New Observer, July 26, 1995-25 








IF YOU ASK ME, STINKY 
IS A LOT MORE 
APPROPRIATE ! 






















face clean. Ps. 21:1-3. 


* * * * SCORPIO ke kk & 

Time to look at where you are and where you 
want to go. Stop standing in the same place over 
and over. Make your move now and you'll see a 
difference. Ps. 43:2-6. 


* *& * *& SAGITTARIUS kt kk & 

Don't give others advice that you should be using 
yourself. Is there a fear that you might be successful 
and you won't know how to handle it. Put that think- 
ing cap on and move. Ps. 55:2. 


* *& * * CAPRICORN x xk x & 
Looking at where you were and where you are 


Urban League and has led numerous fundraising efforts 
for Black-oriented programs. 
*x*aee eK KK 


Queen Latifah Carjacked in Harlem 
Television and rap star, Queen Latifah, recently had 
her $50,000 740i BMW carjacked a block from Harlem’s 
famous Apollo Theater. Her boyfirend, Sean Moon, 23, 


General Assembly. Let’s 
work on an education sum- 
mit. Let’s follow our own 


bipartisan PAVE recom- 
mendations to prevent 


crime, particularly among CHIP (Children’s Health In- 


now. You can make progress, continue on this 
special path. The best is yet to come. Ps. 88:3. 


* * * * AQUARIUS x x x x 
Better you than me. If you want to keep going 
back to that old flame do it, but you won't grow. 
Rethink what you really want to do. Sex is great but 
don't let it rule your world. Ps. 92:4-6. 


x x * x PISCESk kk & 
Time to make your move to the next level and do 
more with your life. Forget the past mistakes and 
get on with it. Ps. 42:5-7. 


Rev. Jean, P.O. Box 138 
Chadds Ford, PA 19317 


received a gunshot wound to the stomach during the early 
morning attack by two young adult males. A Grammy 
Award winner and star on Fox Television’s ‘‘Living 
Single’’ situation comedy show, Queen Latifah, whose 
real name is Dana Owens, was not injured and the at- 
tackers, who have been arrested, apparently did not know 
who she was. Mr. Moon is expected to recuperate. 


our young people. 
“‘TLet’s make sure that 


surance Program) is funded 
to do the work it was in- 
tended to do,”’ said Evans. 


Call (=1 y 665-3400 







Vacation-Visit a "LOSE WEIGHT | 
Beautiful resort in the I NOW!!! I 






My_mom lost 9 Ibs. in 30 days 
tee ee IMT REALLY WORKSIN! 
. Stay sl I" Nutri Herbal Max 
nights for $100. promotes optimum | 

accommodations ealth. Its a safe & 





I effective way to improve I 
your metabolism, lose 
I weight & maintain your | 











equi 4 ideal weight, strengthen 
. Ba *. your immune system, 
include swimming, golf} |! “lower cholesterol,’ ! 
ec., lincrease remy & vitality 
Nadira Miles aie coe 
(215)228-9640 | pSrmBOTORS NEEDED | 





NATIVE AMERICAN SWEAT 
LODGES: healers from many 
traditions; Yoga, Chakras, 
Attunement, Meditation, 
Massage, Shamaic Journey, 
Rituals; Live music by Bonfire. 
August 10-13; Free Brochures: 
202-338-6079. 


20/20 WITHOUT GLASSES! 
Safe, rapid, non-surgical, per- 
manent restoration in 6-8 weeks. 
Airline pilot developed. Doctor 
approved. Free information by 
mail: 800-422-7320 (406) 961- 
5570. FAX (406) 961-5577. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 



















| THE CORVETTE AUCTION 
August 25th-27th at Corvettes- 
Carlisle, Pa. All Corvettes Wel- 
come. No Experience Necessary. 
Free Appraisal, Information. Cail 
Bob Gold 610-869-2006, Fax 
610-869-8084. 


DEBT CONSOLIDATION 
CUT PAYMENTS 
TO 50%, 24 HOUR 
APPROVAL 
1-800-226-0190 
Ext. 41. 












A ‘*REAL’’ SPA FACTORY 
OUTLET in the Poconos. Quality 
spas and jetted bathtubs. Visit 
our factory for great savings. Ex- 
ample, large (68’'x80’’) 4 per- 
son spa $1999. For directions or 
brochures, FREE 1-800-HOT- 
SPAS. 


METAL ROOFING & SIDING 
for houses/barns. Incredible 
Proven Product. Super attrac- 
tive. Low cost. Easy Installa- 
tion. Guaranteed 20 years. 
We cut to the inch. Fast 
Delivery! Free Literature. 
717-656-1814. 









MISCELLANEOUS # 



























MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 


POND OWNERS: Tired of using 
expensive chemicals to control 
aquatic vegetation? TRIPLOID 
GRASS CARP eat pond weeds! 
Natural long-term clean up 
solution! SPROCH FISH HATCH- 
ERY 800-99-GRASS. Multi- 
State delivery, stocking Lmbass, 
Koi, others, Aerators. 


HARLEY WANTED any year FLH, 
'883, Softail, Heritage, Springer, 
Rigids, trike; also parts. Excell- 


ent condition to basket case. Also. 
(Indian and Antiques. Etc. 


301-420-9065 








FREE DEBT CONSOLIDATION | 
| IMMEDIATE RELIEF! Too many 
| debts? Overdue bills? Reduce: 


;monthly payments 30%-50%.' 
| Eliminate interest. Stop es 


LANDSCAPING 
— CLEAN UP 
— SEEDING 
— PRUNING 
— PLANTING 
— FEEDING 
— SUMMERIZE 
322-0841 


meg OA Vas) ash (A 


R. WATERS 
Electrical Service 
— Home Air Cond. Circuits 
— Ceiling Fans 
— Circuit Breaker Panels 
Lic. #450901 
622-3272 







: Callers. Restore credit. NCCS, 
! nonprofit. 1-800-955-0412. 





BOWHUNTING EQUIP- 
MENT — Bowhunters Discount: 
Warehouse, America’s Largest 
Archery Supplier, Stocks Over 
5000 Bowhunting Items At 
20-40% off retail. Call 
1-800-735-2697 for FREE 
CATALOG. 





CASH LOANS! 
BAD CREDIT OK! NO ADDITION- 
AL FEES! APPLY 24 HOURS! 
$1,000 - $16.67 MONTH 
$5,000 - $83.34 MONTH 
$10,000 - $166.67 MONTH 
1-900-329-6669, EXT. 663, 
$19.95 CALL 


















HOUSE FOR SALE 
YEADON BOROUGH 
East Providence Road 
3 Bedrooms, 2.5 baths, 
Finished Basement w/ Laundry. 


Single Brick Ranch, $91,900. 
FHA/VA Okay, Call Now. 


Coy C. Vickers 
Real Estate 
215-878-8795 





‘RUN YOUR AD All Across Penn- 
ylvania. FOR ONLY $300. That’s 
ight — a 25-word classified ad 
osts only $300 to run once in 150 
lewspapers throughout Pennsyl- 
ania with a circulation of 2.5 
jmillion. One call to PennSCAN is 
‘ fall it takes. We'll do the rest. 
. 717-234-4067 EXT 238. a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that Proposals will be accepted by the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority for Business Automobile Insurance, Solicitation No. 
P-001130, no later than 11:00 A.M., on 8/23/95, at 2012 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. Copies of the solicitation may be picked 
up commencing 7/24/95 at 2012 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103 (Contracts Department) between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 
12:00 noon only. Fax (215) 684-4092 for solicitation package to be mail- 
ed or for any other query relative to the solicitation. PHA encourages 
minority and woman owned businesses to submit proposals and partici- 
pate in joint ventures. 








JOHN F. WHITE, JR. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that Sealed Bids will be accepted by the Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority for Locks (Rebid), Solicitation No. P-001077; 
no later than 11:00 A.M., on August 21, 1995 at 2012 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. Copies of the solicitation may be picked 
up commencing July 21, 1995 at 2012 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19103, ATTN: Contracts Department, between the hours of 10:00 
A.M. and 12:00 noon only. Fax (215) 684-4092 for solicitation to be mail- 
ed or for any other query relative to the solicitation. PHA encourages 
minority and woman owned businesses to submit proposals and partici- 
pate in joint ventures. 


JOHN F. WHITE, JR. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 








ADVERTISEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that Proposals will be accepted by the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority for Rental of Private Property, Solicitation No. 
P-001131, no later than 11:00 A.M., on 8/25/95, at 2012 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. Copies of the solicitation may be pick- 
ed up commencing 7/26/95 at 2012 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103 (Contracts Department) between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 
12:00 noon only. Fax (215) 684-4092 for solicitation package to be mail- 
ed or for any other query relative to the solicitation. PHA encourages 
minority and women owned businesses to submit proposals and par- 
ticipate in joint ventures. 


JOHN F. WHITE, JR. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that Proposals will be accepted by the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority for Workers’ Compensation Insurance, Solicitation 
No. P-001129; no later than 11:00 A.M., on 8/23/95, at 2012 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. Copies of the solicitation may be 
picked up commencing 7/24/95 at 2012 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19103 (Contracts Department) between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 
12:00 noon only. Fax (215) 684-4092 for solicitation package to be mail- 
ed or for any other query relative to the solicitation. PHA encourages 
minority aiic woman owned businesses to submit proposals and partici- 
date in joint ventures. 


JOHN F. WHITE, JR. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


@ 
Walt’s Roofing 
Your Neighborhood Roofer 
Specializing in all types of roofs 
Hot asphalt » Shingles * Rubber 
Also Downspouts & Gutters 
L. —— “All Work Guaranteed” 


Owner Operated * Free Estimates ¢ Over 20 yrs. in the 
business ¢« Member of African-American Chamber of 


Commerce * Visa & Mastercard Accepted : 
_ Phone 
224-3990 


Lic. & ins. 
000220 
Richard’s Roofing Inc. 

‘‘We Do Quality Work’’ . 
RESIDENTIAL *ROOFINGeSPECIALISTS 
Insured 927-4485 Licensed #E52029 
Afro American Owned Business 



















BUY OR SELL WITH 
AMERICA’S #1 RESALE 
COMPANY. Largest selection, 
lowest priced! Outdoor World, 
TIN, President's Club, TAI, or 
single park with low dues. 
1-800-272-0401. 


TIOGA COUNTY — CABIN SHELL 
ON 2+ WOODEN ACRES. PER- 
FECT FOR GET-AWAY OR 
HUNTING. ELECTRIC, PERKED, 


SURVEYED, QUIET, PRIVACY, 
$26,900 OWNER FINANCING. 
814-435-2570. 














DO IT RIGHT PLUMBING 


e Drain Cleaning $20 up 


Don’t wait for a clog-call now for a general cleaning 


e Faucet Repairs 
¢ Hot water Tanks 


WATERBEDS WHOLESALE — 
Queen Softside waterbeds 
299.00 — Waveless Mattresses 
from 44.95, Lowest prices in 
America ** FREE COLOR 
CATALOG ** Call toll free 


1-800-494-7533 






















R A SOUTHPORT, NC Waterfront 

We'll do it right! $39,900 Prime deepwater & 
water access homesites in 

LICENSE #G 62298 quaint, historic town. Wooded 





w/utilities & protective coven- 
ants. Perfect for vacation/retire- 
ment. Access lots from $13,900. 
Excellent financing. Call now 
1-800-497-5263, ext. 4740. 
Patten Carolina Land. 


Office: 232-7521 


A RICHTER 


\ (SF. 
“we = PAPER 
Fax #(215) 423-5003 
162 West Lehigh Ave. (215) 423-9135 
Philadelphia, PA 19133 (215) 423-9136 
Distrioutors of 
PARTY SUPPLIES 
PAPER & JANITORIAL SUPPLIES 
FOOD SERVICE @ INSTITUTIONAL 
HOUSEWARES @ ELECTRICAL 


APPLIANCES @ PERSONAL CARE 
PRODUCTS 





HOMEOWNERS WANTED 
-KAYAK POOLS is looking for 
Demo Homesites to display the 
new maintenance free KAYAK 
POOL. Save thousands of $$$ 
with this unique opportunity 
CALL NOW! 1-800-96-KAYAK. 


PRESSURE CLEANERS NEW PSI 
1300 $249. 2500 $599, 3500 
$899 - HONDA 3500 $1.099 
Factory direct Tax-free. prompt 
delivery. Calli 24-his. FREE 
Catalog 1-800-333-WASH 
69274). 





Mattresses 


For Sale 
Hotel Mattresses & Box 
Springs — Excellent Con- 
dition — Full, Queen and 
Kings plus frames. 


Butler Thrift Shop 
17th & Butler 


Hrs. 1-8 p.m. 
Call 229-2724 


Gerald & Associates 


General Contractors 
5116 Webster Street, Phila., PA 19143 


(215) 474-9156 
PROMPTSERVICE 


Free Estimates © Low Prices 
© No/ Low Interest Payments Terms 
Sewer & Drain Cleaning ¢ Faucets/ Toilet Installed & Repaired 
Bathroom/kitchen Sewer & Drain Line Installed & Repaired 
All Types of Leaks Repaired 
House/Water Heaters Installed & Repaired ¢ Furnaces 


ALL TYPES OF HOME & COMMERCIAL REPAIRS 


Doors 
Floors * Drywall * Roofinge Kitchen 
Paneling * Windows Plastering  lron Work ¢ Brick 
Work * Bathrooms ¢ Drop Ceilings Plumbing Work « 
Closets * Carpenter Work ¢ Porches (All Types) © Tile Wor! 
Wall Papering ¢ Exterior & Interior Painting » Cemen 
Work ¢ Maintenance Contracts Electrical 
Upgrade & Repairs 


CARS FOR SALE 
SEIZED CARS FROM $175. 
Porches, Cadillacs, Chevys, BMW's, 
Corvettes, Also Jeeps, 4 WD's Your 
area Toll free 1-800-898-9778 
ext. A-5139 for current listings 
















ATS Inc. Offers RCA 18’’ 
Digital Satellite Dish, Big 
Screen Televisions. Over 175 
Channels, Buy Direct and 
SAVE. Call today for NEW 
FREE Color Catalog 

1-800-553-5443 






New 1995 Luxury or Sports 
vehicles. $800 down, $45 per 
month. No credit, leases or 
loans required! We'll even 
pay you to buy it our way! 
SASE to CARS, LTD., P.O. 
Box 60710, Harrisburg, PA 
17106-0710. 








STEEL BUILDINGS. Must sell 
two new SteelMaster steel arch 
buildings. Yours for balance 
owed-save thousands! 20 x 32 
and 30 x 44. Call 
1-800-341-7007 
Tags 724 and 830. 


Fa CL 


EARN A SECOND 
PAY CHECK 
Be Your Own Boss! 
EARN EXTRA 
INCOME 
FROM YOUR HOME 


Know the real story about the O.J. Read 
“Cast the Bones” Special $10.00 plus 







Tried of people messing in your life Get 
“Controlling Oils” Hands off Him Hussy, 
Fast Luck, Money Come To Me. All oils 
are $5.00 Jean Bonay P.O.Box 176 

Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 













BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIAL-IBM 
486 SLC 2/50, 4 Meg RAM, 60 
Meg Hard Drive, Color VGA 
Monitor, $579 ***PS/2 Model 
30/286/10 Mhz, 1 Meg RAM, 


‘Steel buildings, some biem- 
ished panels. 1 - 40’ x 30’ x 
12° was $6,160 will sell for 

$2,760. Also 1 50’ x 40’ — 

$4,421. Open ends, guaran- 
teed complete parts. 
1-800-292-0111 


Part-Time $500-$1000 Per/Mth. 
Full-Time $2000-$4000 Per/Mth. 
Supervisors Needed!! 

No Experience Necessary! 
Earn While You Learn 








20 Meg Hard Drive, Monochrome 






VGA Monitor, $239. ***Both 
542-0738 


systems include: 101 keyboard 
3.5"’ floppy drive, 1 year war- 
ranty, shipping and handling. PC 
Parts, Inc. 800-666-9373. 

















HENRY'S 


COLOR TV 


and 


Repairs 


329-3029 


Most Work Done in Home 
Call Days @ Nights 
Weekends 


Who Needs Big 
‘Companies And Pay High 
Prices? Deal Direct and 
Save Big Money 


KITCHENS $395.00 
BATHROOMS $275.00 


HEATING $329.00 
SEWER WORK $150.00 
DRAIN CLEANING $ 39.00 


Silco Bros. 


961-2881 


Call 24 Hrs. E-Z Terms 
Free Estimates 
REG. MASTER PLUMBER 
Reg. B&H 2448 Irvin W. Brackem 











Who Needs Big 
Companies and Pay High 
Prices? Deal Direct and 












Save Big Money! 

Windows®... aS $ SO 
D9OOIS a ee eee etek cae $ 95 
Sickie fares Aas $149 
PAWS SG SN. vor lias $ 89 
ROGMNG, . s.cd94. ole ee $39 
COUN GS oe cs eect $ 45 
Paneer leech $125: 
Prpfering..fot ers Sr ecetes. $129 
Carpennper ac. ee $75 

SILCO BROS. 






Call 24 Hrs. E-Z Terms 
Free Est. 961-2881 
Licenses Reg. C45829 







T. Leon 
Moving, hauling — 
cheapest rates. We gc 
almost anywhere 

Call Anytime 

477-2940 


ACTION MOVING 
LIGHT HAULING 
Ppecializing in Clean-Out 
ouses Basements. Backya 
Remove Unwanted Items 
(215) 424-9801 
Call Us First 
Low Rates 


E.L. JACOBS & SONS 
Home Remodeling 
Specializing in ¢ Painting 
¢ Plastering ¢ Paneling 
¢ Drywall ¢ Stucco 
¢ Cement Work 


(215) 473-0406 
License #145867 









ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


ELECTRICIAN 
LOWEST PRICES IN CITY 


$75 
$25 
$8 


m40 


100 Amp Housepower 
txnaust Fans 

Outlets 

Wasner & Dryer Lines 
Air Conditioner Lines 


MILT FISHER 
WA7-0234 


iMMEDIATE SERVICE 
FHA & VA CERTIFIED 





For Advertisement Call 
(215) 665-8400 






Contract Analyst 
(2 positions) 


HIV/AIDS Management & Plan- 
ning organization has immediate 
opening for two experienced Con- 
tract Analysts to provide tech- 
nical support, monitor sites & 
assist in overall operations of 
Contract Dept. Requires B.A. in 
Human Service or related field + 
exp., M.A. pref. Car & insurance 
essential. HIV/AIDS exp. de- 
sired. WP 5.1/6.0/6.1 Win- 
dows, Excel. Excellent ver- 
bal/written skills. Salary 
commens. w/exp. Good bene- 
fits. ADA/EOE Employer: People 
living with HIV, minorities, 
lesbian & gay people, urged to 
apply. Letter and resume to: 


MWP 
260 So. Broad St, 
Suite 610 
Phila, PA 19102 
No Phone Calls 












REAL ESTATE CAREER** Floor 
time not necessary! Leads 
‘supplied by Headquarters. Free 
training. No franchise fees. 
WEST REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
INC. 412-443-1200 or 
1-800-922-1235 


RETAIL SALES 


Exp. sales people de- 
sired for busy Phila. 
Airport concession. 
Must be exp. on cash 
register & have recent 
available references. Pt. 
Time shift hours avail- 
able from 7am-10pm/ 
Mon-Sun. 

Interested applicants 

call (215) 329-7255 
between the hours of 


9am & 5pm Mon-Fri 






PROCESSING MORTGAGE RE- 
FUNDS! NO EXPERIENCE NEC- 
ESSARY! OWN HOURS! FULL/ 
PART TIME! CALL 


818-583-4200 EXT 501 
(24 HOURS) 














WE PAY YOU . 
$2,200.00 a month to 
process 20 registrations a 
week for us. Operate part 

time. Call 


303-922-0098 
for free information. 


Culinary Aris 


Culinary Arts Instructor 
needed for a non-profit org. 
Exp. in classroom instruc- 
tion and hands-on applica- 
tion req.Excellent commu- 
nication and food presenta- 
tion skills are required. 
Resume to: Melissa Koch, 
Dir. of HR, PHILADELPHIA 
OIC, Hospitality Training 
Institute, 1231 N. Broad 
St., Phila.,PA 19122 
EOE M/F/D/V 



















FRIENDLY TOYS AND GIFTS 


has openings for demonstra- 
tors in your area. Part-time 
hrs. Fulltime pay, over 800 
items. Celebrating our 40th 
anniversary. Call 


1-800-488-4875 


AIRLINES NOW HIRING! 
‘Customer Service, Administra- 
‘tive, Baggage handlers, flight 


attendants. $400-$1200 weekly. 


iLocal or relocation. For 
, application and information Call 


510-247-9398 Ext. 201. 














EARN UP TO $900/WEEKLY! : | 

















CRUISE SHIPS HIRING - Earn 





EDUCATION — 





aS 
a 
UTE a ai 


Put yourself in the driver’s seat and steer your way to a secure 
future as an automotive technician. Earn money while you learn 
automotive repair through programs sponsored by the Private 
Industry Council. 


If you: 
Call Mercedes today at 


ab) Be 


to register. Be sure to 
tell Mercedes where 
you learned about the 
program. 


¢ are at least 22 years of age 

¢ have a valid Pennsylvania driver's 
license 

* are unemployed, on welfare, or receiv- 
ing food stamps 

* have good reading and math skills 

¢ have been drug free for at least two 
years 


You may qualify to participate in a free 
program at the Lincoln Technical 
Institute. 


Program openings are 
available on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

This 24-week course will provide you Enrollment is limited. 


with: 


DEADLINE FOR 
APPLICATION: 
August 1, 1995 


/ : Private industry Council 
- Y of Philadelphia, Inc. 


¢ classroom training in automotive tech- 
nology, major car systems and service 
shop procedures 

¢ hands-on experience with state-of-the- 
art machinery 

¢ a basic tool kit, books and supplies 

* job placement assistance 





Job Training Opportunities 
ARE YOU ON-LINE WITH TODAY’S BUSINESS 
TECHNOLOGY? 

PROGRAMS 


¢Nursing Assistant 
(State Certification On-site) 


*Business-Medical 
Data Processing 


Private Security 
(235 Certification Available 


Classes Forming Now! 
Call Pat 610-352-3600 

































ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE/SECRETARY 
Hi-Profile CC position. Excellence 
in written & verbal communica- 
tion skills, WP6.0, Windows, 
Lotus 1-2-3, take charge, min. 
3-5 years exp., send resume and 
salary reqs. to: 


c/o RESUME 
1812 S. 22nd Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19145 


Advertising Account 
Representative 
We are seeking a 

dynamic, aggressive and 

self-motivated individual 
with proven sales ex- 
| perience, good time 
management and the ability 
to handle various projects 
for a progressive weekly 
Newspaper and printing/ 


















$40,000/YR. i i 
’ ’ graphics company based in 
INCOME potential. Center City. Transportation, 
Home Typists/PC users. telephone sales skills and a 
Toll Free (1) 





dynamic in person sales 
technique needed. Full and 
part-time positions avail- 
able. Great earning poten- 
tial. Send resume to: 
PNO, P.0. Box 30092, 
i Philadelphia, PA 19103 


800-898-9778 Ext. 
T-5857 for listings. 






$35,000/YR. INCOME 
potential. Reading 
books. Toll Free (1) 





R5057 fo cota. | Proofreader (part-time) 
; Center City printing and 
publishing company seeks a 


"| part-time experienced 
'| proofreader to read galley 
proofs for content, points of 
grammar, spelling, punc- 

| tuation, style and consisten- 
cy. Weekly employment’ 

, about 20 hours maximum. 
: Please send confidential: 
, resume and salary require- 


; ments to: 
PNO, P.O. Box 30092, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


DID YOU KNOW... 
that from birth through col- 
lege it costs about $250,000 
to raise the typical child. 





HELP WANTED 


‘Assemble Arts, Crafts and 
Toys in your spare time. Also 
typing, sewing, jewelry and 
wood products. No fee. Call 
1-800-632-8007 










up to $2,000 +/Mo. work- 
ing on cruise ships or 
land-tour companies. No 
exp. necessary. For info. 
call 1-206-634-0468 ext. 





C89716. 
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[MISCELLANEOUS [I 


REV. L. COOPER MOTHER COOPER 









Lottery Specialist Problem Specialist 
215-223-2100 215-949-0299 


ATTENTION (Disturbed, Distressed and Desperate 
peoples). You have tried all the rest, now it’s time 
for wising up and trust the best. God has blessed 
our mind with a natural increase in financial matters. 
We can make a difference. One phone call will set 
your heart at ease. Help available now. For fast ac- 
tion and quick results. If there have been trouble 
between husband and wife, parents and children, 
alcohol, drugs, sex, love, health, money pro- 
blems — We can turn hard times into money times. 
God can turn poor health into good health. Never 
underestimate the word of God. We are just a phone 
Call away. 


HELP WANTEDJ@HELP WANTED 


$35,000/YEAR 
INCOME potential. 
Reading Books. Toll 
Free 1-800-898-9778 
Ext. R-5139 
for details. 


TYPISTS NEEDED. Also 
PC/Word processor 
users. $40,000/year 
income potential. Toll 
Free 1-800-898-9778 

Ext. T-5139 for details. 


AVON SALES HELP. No door 
to door necessary. Choose 
your own hours, income, 
awards. Full-time, part-time. 
Multi-level marketing avail- 
able. 1-800-998-8302. Inde- 
pendent Representative. 












tivip Wanted: Earn up: 
to $500 per week assem- 
bling products at home. 
No experience. Info. 


1-504-646-1700 
DEPT. PA-6461. 










at 


TRUCK DRIVERS DRIVE TO OWN! ° 
$0. Down or Company drivers 
(95-96 THIS SUMMER). Here's 
our new program. 78 cents ali 
miles. Tractor ownership 30-42 


months! Average 10,000 + 
miles/month! New Apple Lines. 
1-800-843-8308/1-800- 
843-3384 Madison, SD. Mon- 
Fri. 8-5 p.m. Centrai. 
























DRIVERS — SHARKEY TRANS- 
PORTATION, INC. has immediate 
openings for long haul/short 
haul. Choice dry van/refrigerat- 
ed divisions. Percentage pay, full 
family medical, bonuses, regular 
home time, more. CALL 

1-800-395-9361 (BUD) E.£.0. 


HOW WOULD YOU like to 
be home on weekends and 
make 30 cents per mile, 
paid holidays and vaca- 
tion, good benefits? Call 
1-800-628-7807. Cookie 
or Peggy. 


DRIVERS/0/0-Lease Pro- 
gram - No money down. 
Must meet company/DOT 
requirements. Late Model 
Walk-In Conventionals. 
We're on the move! Call 
1-800-927-0431. 


ATTENTION DRIVER TEAMS 
$15,000 IN BONUS Paid month- 
ly, quarterly & yearly PLUS TOP 
MILEAGE PAY 401 (K) Plan $500 
SIGN-ON BONUS. Other paid 
benefits *Vacation *Health & Life 
“Dead Head “*Motel/layover 
*Loading & Unloading COVEN- 
ANT TRANSPORT, Solos and 
Teams call: 1-800-441-4394, 
Students and Driving Schoo 
grads. Call: 

1-800-338-6428 






Graphic Artist 


Experienced Graphic Artist 
with knowledge of Adobe |I- 
lustrator, Quark Express on 
MAC. Must have a flair for 
design, layout and pasteup 
and able to spec type. Special 
emphasis on newspaper lay- 
outs. Must be able to work 
without supervision. Send 
resume to: P.O. Box 30092, 
-Phila., PA 19103. 


























rs 


Secretary/Receptionist 


Center City base: 
publishing and graphics 
company is now accepting 
resumes for a_ self- 
motivated, well organized 
attractive individual with a 
good attitude and a will- 
ingness to work. Respon- 
sibilities will include general 
typing, filing and maintain- 
ing records and supplies. 
Good secretarial, interper- 
sonal and telephone skills 
needed. 

We: offer a highly com- 
petitive salary with addi- 
tional benefits. To apply 
send resume with cover let- 
ter and salary history to: 
PNO, P.0. Box 30092, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 






































DRIVER—EARN TOP PAY, 
OTR/Reefer, average pay 
$600 + /wk, 2500 mi/wk, regu- 
lar home time, new. equipment & 
top notch benefits. BURLINGTON 
MOTOR CARRIERS: 
1-800-JOIN-BMC. 
EOE 


DRIVERS-OTR: Free 
Training, a 
guaranteed job, and 
the best pay in the 
industry! Call Steve 
at 1-800-597-2778 

















LEGAL SECRETARY 
Executive Secretary. Outstand- 
ing skills, written/verbal, 3-5 
yrs. Computer experience. Send 
resume and salary reqs. to: 


c/o RESUME/LS 
1812S. 22nd Street 
Philadetphia, PA 19145 


Pye bass) 


eat 


DRIVERS - (Trucking) 
Need a Change? 
J.B. Hunt needs drivers. 
Even new drivers average 
$2,000 + /month 1st year. 
Inexperienced? Call: 
1-800-2JB HUNT. Exper- 
ienced? Cali 
1-800-368-8538. EOE. 
Subject to drug screen. 






DRIVERS — OTR Excellent 
Starting pay — weekly — and 
excellent benefits. Perma- 
nently assigned equipment 


from your first day. Weekly 
bonus - paid weekly! Must be 
23 w/2 yrs. OTR and HAZ- 
MAT. Call 1-800-551-5702, 
ext. CN-6. 





ADOPTION 


BABIES AND CHILDREN are 
wonderful, when you are ready to 
be a parent. Is not the right time? 
There are many approved, loving 
homes ready for a special child 
Call the Law Offices of Steven G. 
Dubin, 800-745-1210 to get the 
information you need to make this 
very important life decision. 




















A WONDERFUL FAMILY EXPER- 
IENCE. SCANDINAVIAN, EURO- 
PEAN, SOUTH AMERICAN, 
ASIAN, RUSSIAN HIGH 
SCHOOL EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
ARRIVING AUGUST. BECOME A 
HOST FAMILY/AISE. CALL 
SALLY 610-797-6494 OR 
1-800-SIBLING 


ADOPTION-BABIES AND CHILD- 
REN are wonderful, when you are 
ready to be a parent. Is now the 
right time? There are many ap- 
proved, loving homes ready for a 
special child. Call the Law Offices 
of Steven G. Dubin, 
800-745-1210 

to get the information you need to 
make this very important life 
decision. 












ADUPTION: Caring, loving 
couple wishes to adopt your 
newborn/toddler. We'll 
provide a loving home for your 
child. Legal/medical paid. 
Please call Terry/John 
1-800-637-6498. 





APARTMENT 
16xx N. 20th St. 
3 Rooms & Bath, Heat & Gas Inci 
$350.00 Monthly 
Wm. G. Burwell R.E. 
225-2345 


GOV’T FORECLOSED 
homes for pennies on $1. 
Delinquent Tax, Repo’s, 
‘REO’s. Your Area. Toll Free 
(1) 800-898-9778 Ext. 
H-5857 for current listings. 





GOVERNMENT FORECLOSED 
HOMES for pennies on $1. 
Delinquent Tax, Repo’'s, 
REO’s, FDIC, RTC, IRS. Your 
area. Toll free 1-800- 
898-9778 Ext. H-5139 for 
current listings. 


Apt For Rent 
64xx Bik Vine St. 
1E car, Nice 
Kit. & Tile Bath!,Big 
Closets! A/C, 
Fan,W/D |! Conv. to 




















215-247-1644 


FORECLOSED 
GOVERNMENT HOMES. 
Way below market value. 


Minimum or no down payment 
now! Call 

1-800-700-7383 

Ext. HP 7271. 
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Educator Negotiates His Way Through the Ivy Thicket 





Copyright James G. Spady, /995 


Dr. Howard E. Mitchell is a man of integrity whose | 
work has enriched the global community. For the last 40 | 
years he has taught at the University of Pennsylvania. | 
From 1964 to 1984, Mitchell served with distinction as | 
Director, Human Resources Center, Management | 
Department, The Wharton School. He has also been the § 
Director of the University Center for Transit Research and : 
Management Development, the Wharton School. His cur- | 
rent speciality includes Management and Organizational | 
Behavior, Human Resources Development and | 
Management of Culturally Diverse Workforce. In 1995, | 
he is the President of Mitchell & Mitchell Associates, a 
highly regarded consulting firm. 

Professor Mitchell initially came to the University of | 
Pennsylvania nearly fifty years ago as a doctoral candi- | 
date. In 1950, he earned his Ph.D. in Psychology. During | 
the next seven years Dr. Mitchell served as a Staff | 
Clinical Psychologist and later as Assistant Chief Clinical 
Psychologist at the Veterans Administration Mental | 
Hygiene Clinic. At the same time, he was a research con- | 
sultant with the highly regarded Marriage Council of | 
Philadelphia and a Psychological Consultant with the | 
Friends Select School. It was during this period that he 
co-authored several works with Emily H. Mudd. They | 
include; Success in Family Living (with E.H. Mudd and | 
S.B. Taubin), “An Analysis of Areas of Marital Conflict in 
Successfully and Unsuccessfully Functioning Families,” 
“The Development of a Research Methodology for 
Achieving the Cooperation of Alcoholics, and their 
Nonalcoholic Wives,” “Counselors Attitudes Toward 
Technical Aids to the Counseling Process” and “Anxieties |“ 
Associated with the Conduct of Research in Clinical 
Settings.” Thirty years ago he was an Editor of 
Psychotherapy for The Whole Family, published by 
Springer & Co., New York. It must be remembered that 


this was all done during a period when African Dr. Howard FE. Mitchell 
continued on page 3 


Photo by Leandre Jackson 


Curriculum Changes 
Should Reflect 


International Dimensions 


Copyright James G. Spady, /995 

The debate over curriculum changes is going on all 
over the United States. African Americans are central to 
an understanding of the history and culture in the 
Americas over the last 500 years or more. This salient 
point is not reflected in what is taught to millions of 
school age people. An understanding of the African pres- 
ence in America is crucial to building working relation- 
ships throughout the Western hemisphere. 

In a brilliant essay, the distinguished sociologist, Dr. 
Ruth Simms Hamilton of Michigan State University, pro- 
vides useful background. She states, “The emergence and 
endurement of the Black diaspora in the modern world is 
a direct result of forced displacement from Africa. Since 
this profound dispersal, the geographical mobility of per- 
sons of African descent has been worldwide. In general, 
the global movements of people of African descent are 
conceptualized as flows conditioned by two interrelated 
levels of phenomena. At one level are structural forces 
generated by the larger system (exogenous) and at anoth- 
er level are individual or group generated strategies 
(indigenous) for the survival and the quest for decency.” 


' Having Summer Fun __ Continued on page 5 
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Creating a Healthy 
Learning Environment 


Copyright James G. Spady, /995 
There are some schools where teachers and stu- 
dents dislike coming to school. What kind of learning 
do you think will occur in such a classroom? 


Now consider a class where neither the teacher nor | 
the students think the students can do well. If both par- | 
ties believe that, what do you expect the results to be? | 

The third scenario centers around a learning strate- | 
gy where the following guiding principles are in place: | 


¢ All children are capable of learning at high levels. 
¢ In-depth study of concepts enhances learning. 


¢ Children leam most rapidly in a community of learners. | 
¢ Children do not have to learn basic skills before | 


they think critically. 
* Children can truly demonstrate their capabilities 
when adults have their best interests in mind. 


* Families and community are in an indispensable | 


part of learning. 
“Chronic” Underachievers 


One learning project utilized some of ihe above | 
principles to bring about change in a school compara- | 


Jeanette Hartmann provides insight in her article, 
“Urban Students Thrive As 





Independent | 


Researchers.” Hartmann says, “Five years ago, Fort | 
' ashamed of each other, are we? The white man wants 


Pitt Elementary School was the largest and most 
dreaded school in the Pittsburgh Public School 
District. In an African American neighborhood with a 
high rate of poverty, Fort Pitt had more students 
enrolled in the free lunch program and more chronic 
underachievers than any other school in the district.” 

So-called Chronic Underachievers at this school 
are becoming solid achievers. You are wondering how 
did this happen? Hartmann explains, “At the heart of 
this transformation is the Independent Researchers 
Project for 4th and Sth grade students, an approach 


best characterized as guided inquiry. One week each | 


month for four months, intermediate teachers dis- 
pense with their normal routine and lead groups of ten 


students each in an in-depth look at one topic... | 
Students settle in for the week in one place (no dis- | 


ruptive class changes every 40 minutes), yet there is 
variety. Each day they get to work alone or with one 
or two classmates, to work as part of the project team, 
and to engage in community outreach activities—going 
on field trips, hearing guest speakers, or making pre- 
sentations to peers or parents.” 

What were the results of this experimental project? 
Hartmann states. “Because inquiry learning requires 
students to rely on one another much more than they 


do in a regular classroom, they have learned to work | 


together. And teachers have more time to work with 
them to solve problems before they escalate. 

Overall, point averages continue to 
increase, as do scores on direct-mandated achieve- 
ment tests. Because creative expression has been 


grade 


encouraged, it has exposed students’ strengths. 
Moreover, achievement now carries status; inquiry 
learning appears to be more socially acceptable than 
traditional learning among peers.” 

Other benefits derived from this type of learning 
includes: 

* Becoming experts has fostered intellectual 
growth. 


¢ Students now see how persistence can help them | 


learn concepts and skills. 

¢ They have shown a marked interest in various 
professionals. 

¢ They apply their research skills in their regular 
classes. 
Video Clubs 

In an advanced seminar for high school students 
interested in mass communications, learning was 
explored through video clubs. The written testimony 
of a 10th grader provides us insight. She says: “The 
Video Club that I] joined on July 27, 1994, was one of 
my best experiences. It not only dealt with newspaper 
articles as I thought, but it became a scene of a real 
lifestyle. The first video presented was a “Hip Hop 


Newspaper.” It appeared to me that a group of young | 


men, acting as gangsters, tried to acknowledge the vio- 















Discussing an Upcoming Workshop at Immaculata College are Joseph H. Jachetti of Medi 


| |Coordinator of Workshops and Confrences. Mr. Jachetti will offer a workshop on Women and Investing on August 1, 8, 
ble to a Newark, New Jersey elementary school. | |. ss 
and 15, and again on August 3, 10, and 17. 





lence among our young people. What does it take for 
God’s children to come together as one? We are not 


to reach out and grab what has been given us. He wants 
our career goals to be dealing drugs, working as a jan- 


' itor at McDonald’s or to have a job that pays minimum 
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wage. .. We have to show our people what abilities we 
have. A class like this has brought me to believe that 
movies do correspond to the real world.” 

Perhaps, there is merit in offeriag and inducing a 
critique of media as opposed (o insisting that it be 
ignored altogether. 

On the issue of learning, Malcolm X offers the 
following to Mississippi youth gathered during the 
sixties at the Hotel Theresa in Harlem to hear him 
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The Sister 
| Clara Muhammad School, 


located at 4700 Wyalusing Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19131 


: Is an affiliate of the Philadelphia Masjid eee of Worship). Since 1976 the 

id and school has successfully educated thousands 

ildhood care for children 
grade. These ou Sey institutions operates under the spiritual and moral guide- 

slam. Conveniently located in West Philadelphia its campus 

encompassing several acres. While secluded and away from the problems associated 
with heavily trafficked areas, it is readily accessible by public transportation or by 


In conjunction with instilling and developing sound moral values in our stu- 
dents, S.C.M.S 5 instructors and staffers are committed to providing a safe yet 
harmonious atmosphere. This enables pupils to reach their academic and social 
goals while learning to respect and psi the ways and rights of others. The 

y is com 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups from different parts of the world in addition to 


urriculum includes, but is not limited to all the academic,subjects, in 
| additional to arts and crafts, physical education, music and computer awareness, | 
field trips, foreign isa and etc. Primarily, the scholastic structure focuses on 
niques with intensive individual instruction, students 
eet at a rapid pace and are encouraged to undertake greater academic shares 
e vase majority of our graduates receive scholarships and complete their under- 
graduate studies with honors at some of the most prestige colleges and universities 
| throughout the globe. Most of our eight graders continue their education with us; 
| however in cases where transferring to an alternative high school is necessary, 


ull an or limited financial aid is available on a first come basis for stu- 
due to academic excellence and low income. ; 
f| In some classes are already filled, it is imperative to make application immediately |} 


speak: “One of the first things I think young people, 
especially nowadays, should learn is how to see for 
yourself and think for yourself.” 

Michael Jackson takes it from a different angle: 
“While my brothers and I were paying dues on the so- 
called ‘chitlin’ circuit’ opening for other acts, I care- 
fully watched all the stars because I wanted to learn as 
much as I could.” 

Learning as much as you can is a useful objective. 
We must appreciate the various learning styles avail- 
able. One student observed, “The teacher isn’t yelling 
at us all the time; we’re expected to talk.” Another stu- 
dent says, “Now I believe I can hit any ball that comes 
my way-a curve ball, a fast ball, a drop ball-anything.” 
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B for considerations.of the upcomin all/s ring semester. : 
if uring t So ae times eth sd mitch ingerest and fiofent in other B 
9 schoo US parents ae e comforted to note that their child is in a safe, clean, } 
| and productive surrounding. : 
: For further information, contact the admissions office at (215) 877-9020/21/22 | 
between the hours of 10:00A.M. to 3:00PM : 
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Dr. Howard E. Mitchell 
continued from page 1 

Americans were not nearly as visible in the field of 
psychology as they are now. 
Early Penn Days 

In a recent exclusive interview, Dr. Howard E. 
Mitchell reflected on his diverse career. As we walked 
from the Faculty Club to other sites on campus, he 
carried us back to the late 40’s. As we moved up 36th 
Street toward the Christian Association Building 
(where Malcolm X once visited) he notes, “These 
were all houses, private homes. The streetcar ran 
through where Locust Walk is. That was the Baltimore 
Avenue line (#34). When we started the Human 
Resource Center we were in a little house on Locust 
Walk. For the longest period we were in the big house 
at 38th and Walnut. Next we were in the library until 
they finished Steinberg. When I came here in 1946, I 
took many of my classes in College Hall. The base- 
ment of College Hall is where the Psychology clinic 
was located. I worked many hours down there. But on 





Saturdays we would catch the games. At that time you 


had to stand in line for a long time to get a ticket.” 


they had different names for them, Negro baseball 
players knew about sinkers and split finger fast balls. 
. . We played at 46th & Parkside, then we went to 
Baltimore, Washington, D.C., New York and back to 
the midwest. We hooked up with the Kansas City 
Monarchs and Satchel Paige. He was probably at his 
peak then. . .Everytime I see Deion Sanders, I think of 
the Negro Baseball League. Every one of the ball 
teams had two or three Deion Sanders—Guys who I 
would characterize as playing with a flair. . . My 
favorite of all was Buck Leonard. First of all, that guy 
had everything Lou Gehrig had and then some. Plus, 
there was his personality. When he came out on the 
field you could see yourself in his shoes. Polished. He 
was immaculate.” Aesthetics and social values were 
ever active. 
“To All Things great and glorious 
Retravelled many lands.” 

-James A. Emanuel 

Teacher and Mentor to Jerome Allen 


and John Wideman 
During the course of his long and distinguished 


| career as a teacher at the University of Pennsylvania, 


Dr. Mitchell has been a mentor-teacher to so many 


Wharton Alumni Magazine article featuring Dr. 
Mitchell, he is quoted as saying, “My strength is that 
I can see common denominators across many dimen- 
sions that at first glance look to be very diverse. My 
career at Penn has been a tripartite. As a therapist I 
was involved with personal systems, as a social plan- 
ner I worked on community systems, and as a faculty 
member at Wharton, I have concentrated on organiza- 
tional systems.” 

The author of the Wharton Alumni Magazine 
writes, “Student evaluations from Mitchell’s manage- 
ment course last Spring, indicate high ratings for the 
course itself, and an appreciation of the man who 
taught it. “Dr. Mitchell is not only an excellent teacher 
but also a great man,” wrote one student. “The best 
part of the course has been the passing on of his 
knowledge and wisdom both of business and of peo- 


| ple. It was a privilege to have had him as a professor.” 


Dr. Mitchell is not the kind of professor who 
wears his obstacles or awards on his lapel. He is a 


| major league ball player who learned early on to turn 


disfavor into favor. Recently, he reflected in a mid- 
western community. Mitchell recalls, “It goes back to 
a day like today (hot) and my buddies would go down 


to River Park. They could go in the swimming pools 


| 
| people. Black Penn athletes like Jerome Allen, John | andl culate: 


| Wideman and George Burrell have all benefited from 
his wisdom and generosity. Those three athletes could 
contribute chapters on the Mitchell they knew. In a | 


Plays in Negro Baseball League 
Memories and the force of history. Mitchell was 

not only a college athlete, he was good enough to be a 

pitcher for the New York Black Yankees. He recalls 





Dr. Mitchell article will be continued next week 


coming here in 1941 to play the Philadelphia Stars at 
46th & Parkside Avenue. These were the days when 
the Negro Baseball League was in full effect. The so- 
called major leagues were closed to Blacks. How did 
Mitchell, a college baseball player at Boston 
University, come to play in the Negro League? 
Mitchell recalls, “In 1941, the AAU ruled we could 
play in the Negro American and National Leagues but 
they wouldn’t let us play in the Northern League. 
There was a Northern League that included New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. They were 
semi-pro clubs attached to big resorts mainly. This 
was one of the proving grounds for college ballplay- 
ers. My roommate at Boston University, Charlie 
Palmer and I must have been the first to apply. See, 
there was no NCAA then. There was the AAU 
(Amateur Athletic Union). They ruled we could play 
in the Negro League if two conditions were met: 1) If 
the Athletic Director would sign-off granting permis- 
sion. 2) If we weren’t paid over $200 a month (Well, 
we wouldn’t have that problem in the Negro League). 
Charlie immediately contacted the Newark Eagles. 
Monte Irvin and Hank Thompson were there at the 
time.” These were the glory days of the Negro 
Baseball League. 

Mitchell remembers, “There were three great ball 


clubs at the time: Homestead Grays, Kansas City See a adninisetie nde 


Monarchs (with Satchell Paige) and Newark. I went 
home to Indianapolis, Indiana in the summer of 1941. 
I didn’t think I was good enough to play in the Negro 
League.” Mitchell began the summer in a job making 
torpedo heads. ‘He says, “I worked there for about a 
month. The Baltimore Elite Giants came to town to 
play the Black Yankees. Lefty Brown had been with 
the Black Yankees for eight or nine years. He was 
from Boston. We played a couple of semi-pro games 
with him in New England before he would go to the 
Negro League. We could always find him in Estelle’s 
Fried Chicken restaurant in Boston on Mass Avenue. 


He had been traded to Baltimore the beginning of that 1616 Walnut St., 
season.” When Lefty visited his hometown, Mitchell Phila., PA 19103 
invited him to one of his mother’s home cooked (215) 204-4358 


meals. Lefty was pleased that Mitchell called. He 
immediately spoke to Howard about playing for the 
Black Yankees. He said, “You’ll learn more about 
pitching from those old heads than you ever will up at 
B.U.” And this is exactly what happened. 

The discipline, skills, diversity and group support 
“college boy” received in the early 40’s served Mitchell 
well. He states, “When we came to Philadelphia in 
1941, we stayed at the Attucks Hotel (on south 15th 
Street in a booming South Philadelphia community). 
Sandtop, of the old Hillsdale team, was one of the 
greatest catchers there ever was. He sat out front of the 
Attucks Hotel on subsequent visits. Well, I got to know 
Sandtop. I learned about pitching from him.” 

Mitchell continues, “As a pitcher in college we 
were taught two ways to throw a fast ball. Although 
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The Family’s Role in 
School Achievement 


Copyright James G. Spady, /995 

Family life is an important factor in school 
achievement. This is easily discerned when discussing 
family and neighborhood with a student. Some teach- 
ers have observed improved behavior and heightened 
performance following the visit of parents, grandpar- 
ents or guardians. But what happens before the child 
goes to school? 

Reginald M. Clark, author of Family Life and 
School Achievement: Why Poor Black Children 
Succeed or Fail, (University of Chicago Press) states 
the following: “My basic contention is that the fami- 
ly’s main contribution to a child’s success in school is 
made through parents’ dispositions and interpersonal 
relationships with the child in the household. Children 
receive essential ‘survival knowledge’ for competent 
classroom role enactment. From their exposure to 
positive home attitudes and communication encoun- 
ters. I am interested in the way in which this knowl- 
edge is organized and passed on to youths through 
home interaction-that is, with how activities and 
events are organized in the family and to stimulate 
youth’s acquisition of academic and social communi- 
cation skills.” 

Moving to the very crux of his position Clark notes, 
“My argument is that a family’s ability to equip is young 
members with survival and success knowledge is deter- 
mined by the parents’ (and older family members) own 
upbringing, the parents’ past relationship and communi- 
ty’s institutions, the parents current support networks, 
social relationships and other circumstances outside the 
home, and most centrally the parents’ current social 
relationships in the home, and their satisfaction with 
themselves and with home conditions. 

Home and School Reinforcement 

Maintaining a home environment conducive to 
learning is one of the most valued gifts you can pro- 
vide your children. Clark opines, “The most pedagog- 
ically effective instruction occurs when the role 
demands and cognitive functioning in the classroom 
are compatible with or built upon, those in the home. 
To the degree that the activities and experiences in 
these two settings reinforce each other while facilitat- 
ing mutual trust, mutual goals, and personal autono- 
my, the child will show a greater proficiency with the 
basic skills (academic knowledge and social skills) 
that schools are expected to teach.” 

When home-related activities help to shape their 
interpersonal competence? 

¢ The home community setting is where students 
first develop—or fail to develop—their social abilities to 
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WILLIE AND GLORIA GARY-recently awarded four college scholarships to Florida students: (I to r) 
Willie E. Gary, Yolanda Bain, Curtis Davis, Zuri Gary, Niambi Emmanuel, Gloria R. Gary. 


express themselves maturely and intelligently 

¢ The home is where your child learns to be atten- 
tive, concentrate. volunteer and comply. 

¢ Engage in constructive self-directed activity. 

* Initiate work interactions. 

* Enjoy orderly social interaction. 

* Accept responsibility. 

¢ Carry through and complete tasks, 

¢ Hold positive concepts of “learning”. 

* Manifest leadership skills. 

¢ Exercise self-control. 

¢ Show sensitivity to the needs of others. 

* Learn to enjoy a sense of accomplishment about 
goals achieved. 

Once your child has acquired those survival skills 
they will be better prepared to perform at a high quality. 
Other key educational-instructional activities include: 

¢ It is always helpful to begin your child with the 
three R’s. 

¢ Engage your child in home recreational activities. 

¢ Develop specific health maintenance activities. 

One educator has observed: “Children spend most 
of the first five years of life in the home. After that, 
between the ages of five and seventeen, over 60% of 
the days in a child’s life are spent moving from home 





to school and back again. How the child comes to per- 
ceive life in the classroom will be shaped by the mes- 
sages the parents provide to the child about the par- 
ents’ Own experiences with school, the routine com- 
munications among parents, children and teachers, 
and the academic information or experience the child 
acquires in the home which provides greater knowl- 
edge about various aspects of school subject matter.” 

It is evident that parents should spend more qual- 
ity time preparing their children for school learning. 
The best way is by making sure that home learning 
takes place. For Black children about to enter the for- 
mal world of public, parochial or private school why 
not provide them the necessary foundation. Reginald 
Clark states that for “ethnic minority groups” it is 
clear that “our schools have served as institutions that 
select, sort and control; that is, the schools have tend- 
ed to take most incoming ethnic students and teach 
them just enough to enter occupational positions that 
parallel the status positions of their parents.” 

The lesson for you is that if you want your chil- 
dren to have different opportunities it is imperative to 
work diligently to assure that the school environment 
provides the greatest learning compliment to what you 
have provided at home. The Family can play a crucial 
role in the learning process. 





International 
Dimensions 


continued from page | 

called New World? Professor Hamilton explains, “To learn 
about the persistency, endurement, and struggles of the 
African diaspora is to be conscious of their values as a peo- 
ple in the context of universal civilization. It means to com- 
pare their historical experiences and realities with that of 
other people. This is not a view of deciding superiority or 
inferiority. Rather, it is to determine in the general frame- 
work of human progress what contributions of people of 
African descent have made and can make, and what kinds 
of support they can and should receive. Relatedly, to under- 
stand people as subjects of their history is to help retrieve, 
preserve, and provide a more objective and meaningful 
interpretation of the history within the universal context.” 

The educational system fails to the extend that it 
excludes the history, language and music of people of 
African descent throughout the hemisphere. This is graphi- 
cally pointed out in Francena Thomas’ “Epilogue” found at 
the very end of the book, African Presence in The Americas 
edited by Carlos Moore (African World Press, 1995). She 
explains how ill-prepared she was to deal with a conference 
devoted to African diaspora. Thomas notes, “Eight years of 
college had taught me nothing about people in Brazil, 
Ecuador, Peru and so many other countries of the diaspora. 
What I knew about Black people, I had learned from my 
mother, or from Encore magazine and Ebony. | had read 


about a few outstanding Blacks. But Black History, as such, 
was a Set of obscure facts about cardboard personalities. Nat 
Turner, Denmark Vesey and other Blacks of a militant bent, 
had yet to come into my consciousness.” 

Education as Survival Catechism 


The educational experiences described by 
Thomas are duplicated over and over again even in 
1995. Reflecting on her own education she explains, 
“Information about great Black scholars, fighters, 
intellectuals amy have been marginally available. But 
how many of us were informed enough to ask? We 
had never heard the names. Our curiosity had not been 
nurtured anywhere. Every voice on radio was white. 
Every face on TV was white. We were indeed invisi- 
ble everywhere. Sometimes, even to ourselves.” 

Invisibility and self-perception mitigate the possi- 
bility of one developing as a healthy whole person 
grounded in the knowledge of self-respect. At some 
point one is faced with his own ignorance of self. 
Thomas, when faced with new-found knowledge of 
Negritude (a move towards Black consciousness 
developed by the equivalent of the Hip Hop genera- 
tion in the 1930’s), asks, “How in the world, in my 
twenty years of study, which had earned me double 
masters, had I never heard of this? I had finished col- 
lege and the survival catechism of my childhood had 
served me well . . . How could I have gone through 
four years of a Black state university and never 
learned anything about other Blacks? About the Black 


Diaspora? About our universal roots? About Blacks 
being everywhere and not just in one little place 
where I grew up?” 

In addition to the exclusionary perspectives of the 
curricula, many like Francena Thomas know the 
exclusionary policies and/or practices of the society. 
How many realize what it was like growing up Black 
in Miami, Florida only a few decades ago? Thomas 
explains, “It was a time when Blacks had to have pic- 
ture I.D. cards to work on Miami'Beach and had to be 
back in the Black communities by 6 p.m. If there was 
a reason to work late, the ‘boss’ had to call the police 
and let them know when his Black employee would 
be leaving. I had to carry one of those cards with me 
when I worked at the now defunct Carillon Hotel on 
Collins Avenue. I remember the big red-haired cop 
who would board the bus each day to check the I.D. 
of Blacks on their way to work. If your forgot your 
I.D. card, you would have to get off the bus and miss 
a day’s pay.” 

Many students sitting in our classrooms are the 
grandchildren of women like Francena Thomas. They 
bring with them a history that is totally ignored in a 
standardized homogenous history. A typical student 
brings an historical past that must be understood with- 
in the context of a complicated aspect of history in the 
Americas. Is it possible for him to feel alienated, an 
outsider in a classroom where he is being taught to see 
himself and his people as marginal? 
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The Education of A 
Mystery Novelist, 
Valerie Wilson Wesley 


Copyright James G. Spady, 1995 

Writing with the energy, boldness and intrigue of 
a hip hop musician, Valerie Wilson Wesley has estab- 
lished real life begins with the negation of social 
death. Her characters live in your memory and con- 
sciousness. What more can you hope for from a nov- 
elist? A USA Today reviewer states, “Private eye 
Tamara Hayle, a divorced mother raising a teenage 
son, makes her debut in the first mystery . . . an 
intriguing plot, enhanced by likeable characters and 
dialogue, reminiscent of Terry McMillan’s, so realistic 
you can hear it in your head. . . Wesley’s entry to the 
field adds a welcome new voice and a fresh point of 
view.” Wesley has followed up with an even more 
powerful narrative, Devil’s Gonna Get Him (Putnam, 
N.Y. 1995). The Booklist reviewer notes, ‘Tamara 
Hayle began her career, in Wesley’s When Death 
Comes Stealing, trying to figure out who was killing 
her ex-husband’s sons. This time around, the Newark 
private investigator is hired by the very successful 
Lincoln Storey to tail his stepdaughter’s boyfriend. 
Only hours later, however, Storey drops dead, appar- 
ently poisoned by his caterer and former mistress, 
whose sister hires Tamara to prove her new client did- 
n’t kill her former client. As before, Wesley has craft- 
ed another intriguing plot, showcasing the appealing 
Tamara, one of the few women of color in contempo- 
rary mysteries.” 

T Live In Music 
Is This where you live? 
I Live Here in Music 
I Live on C# Street 
My Friend Lives on b avenue 
Do You Live Here in Music? 
-Ntozake Shange 

Shange lives in music. Valerie lives in mysteries. 
Do you live in music? African American music has 
always been the great carrier of mythological con- 
sciousness. Valerie Wilson Wesley has the conscience 
of an existentialist. It is evident that for many of her 
characters, they are responsible for their acts and that 
this responsibility is the source of their feelings of 
dread and anguish. There is an ethical circle that 
encloses both texts. Are there philosophical regula- 
tions of truth? Is the text itself being a sign with 
“facts” loaded down? An artifice? A fictive reality? Is 
there anything we can learn abut being Valerie from a 
fictive discourse? 

Valery Wesley Wilson is as layered and complex a 
being as any of the characters that inhabit her fiction- 
al world. She is currently editor-at-large of Essence 
Magazine, formerly Executive Editor of Essence and 
the future editor of an anthology of master Black sus- 
pense stories that include those done in France by 
Chester Himes and Melvin Van Peebles. Interestingly, 
she is a recipient of the Griot Award from the New 
York Chapter of the National Association of Black 
Journalists. Her fiction and non-fiction for both adults 
and children have appeared in numerous publications, 
including Essence, Ms., Creative Classroom, and. the 
New York Times. 


The Education of An Essence Woman 
Trained in Philosophy 


Valerie Wilson Wesley received her undergraduate 
training in the field of philosophy at Howard 
University, where her husband, (the playwright and 
screenwriter—Richard Wesley) was also trained. She 
has master’s degrees from both the Bank Street 
College of Education and the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism. Wesley reflects on the Howard 
University days. She states, “Howard was very impor- 
tant to me. I think you get a sense of yourself that is 
often hard to get in other environments . . . Growing 
up in Connecticut I think I really needed a completely 
different experience. And Howard was definitely that . 
. . L also grew up overseas. My father was in the ser- 
vice. I grew up in Germany and Spain. So coming to 
Howard in the 1960’s was an absolutely eye-opening 
experience. So many things were happening. It was 


x 





Valerie Wilson Wesle 
y Photo by Leandre Jaskson 


just an exciting time to be young.” 

In reflecting on her early education and the teach- 
ers who brought new meaning to her life, Wesley 
recalls: “Dr. Eugene Holmes (the distinguished 
philosopher) was one of my favorite teachers. He was 
irreverent. I liked Dr. Holmes. I thought he was a very 
interesting man. I studied philosophy as an undergrad- 
uate because I always loved philosophy. I was very 
strange as a child. I read Sartre (Jean Paul). I liked 
widely in existentialism. I read Nietzsche. I read 
everything. I was extremely curious and so I read... 
Hemingway. Poe. I majored in philosophy as opposed 
to English Literature because I felt I had that down. I 
did Ethics with Dr. Banter. He wanted me to go to 
Harvard for graduate study in philosophy . . . Dr. 
Nathan Hare taught me sociology . . . That whole peri- 
od in my life was one of learning.” 


The Open Classroom 


She earned a Master’s degree in Education at the 
Bank Street College of Education. When asked why 
she chose Bank Street, Valerie responded. “It was the 
best for urban education. It was also the best for the 
open classroom. I had a certain philosophy about that. 
It is the best way to teach children because you let them 
go on their own. . . It is the richest in a certain way. We 
never mixed colors for children. We just had the pri- 
mary colors. They mixed them themselves. That’s the 
best way for children to learn that this makes this and 
this does that. This allows children to learn at their own 
pace. You structure your 
lesson for each child. It is 
very individualized . . . 
One thing I learned at 
Bank Street that I applied 
to my own children was 
not to put them into day- 
care centers. I stayed with 
my children for five years 
until they were ready to 
go to school. I put my 
career on hold. It was on 
hold until my girls were 
both in school.” 

Valerie Wesley sat 
back in her chair and 
reflected on why certain 
parenting decisions took 
priority over career deci- 
sions. She states, “I knew 
how important child- 
rearing was. I knew how 
important it was for the 
children at that particular 
point in their lives. I 
could do it, so I did it. It 
was during that time that 
I began to write. I joined 
the Harlem Writer’s 
Guild. Sometimes a 


immaculata College 





group like that can be important for a young writer. It 
was then that I identified my writerly self. . . It is so 
important to be validated as a writer, for someone to 
actually say, “You can write.’ That happened to me at 
the Harlem Writer Guild.” ; 
There is no one who reads Valerie Wesley’s novels 
who will not realize that she can write. She did not 
publish her first novel until she was in her forties. 
Wesley states, “Writers very often begin late. Once my 
daughters went away to college, I began this period in 
my life when I find that I am ready to write. . .” She 
credits her husband with being extremely supportive of 
her efforts. And there is the Essence Women Circle 
(EWC). Wesley: “Susan Taylor is incredibly support- 
ive. She always has a good word. She is very support- 
ive and very special sister. To everyone on her staff she 
is as she seems . . .I came in as an associate editor. I 
was older. You must remember that I did not go to 
Columbia’s School of Journalism until I was 34. I went 
to work at Scholastic Magazine. I kind of wanted to 
write even then. While at Scholastic I did a Teacher’s 
Journal. It was a very good place for me to begin.” 
Valerie Wilson Wesley’s views on education, mys- 
tery novels and life itself warrant our attention. If you 
are planning your vacation reading go out and get 
copies of her book, When Death Comes Stealing and 
Devil’s Gonna Get Him . Her third mystery novel will 
have as its setting the volatile island of Jamaica. How 
will Tamara Hayle deal with this different landscape? 
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Summer Youth 
Leadership Program 
Prepares Students 


Copyright James G. Spady, 1995 

Students are pursuing a variety of summer activi- 
ties between the spring and fall semesters. The 
months of June, July and August provide opportuni- 
ties to gain additional skills. Many students are taking 
full advantage of this period. 

Recently, about 40 high school students from the 
U.S.A. and Canada attended The Advanced Training 
for Leadership and Service Seminar. This program is 
designed to train young people in leadership for com- 
munity service. Small group discussions, lectures and 
illustrative “hands on” activities are used to enhance 
personal development and provide students with 
essential skills to provide successful, meaningful 
leadership to their peers, schools and communities. 

The three day leadership program began with a 
General Session, “Understanding Ourselves and Our 
Values.” This session drew upon Maslow’s Hierarchy 
of Needs to establish a workable definition of values. 
The next stage was to conduct a Personality 
Assessment. This type of assessment is essential. Core 
values were identified as follows: 

¢ Effective character is based on core ethical val- 
ues which form the foundation of a democratic soci- 
ety. 

¢ The present and future well-being of our society 
requires an involved, caring citizenry with good moral 
character. 

¢ People do not automatically develop good moral 
character; therefore, conscientious efforts must be 
made to help young people develop the values and 
abilities necessary: for moral decision-making and 
conduct. 

¢ Core ethical values transcend cultural, religious 
and socioeconomic differences. 

¢ Character education is, first and foremost, an 
obligation of families; it is also an important obliga- 
tion of faith, communities, schools, youth and other 
human service organizations. 

Jeannie Hunter is a 15-year-old, 11th grader at 
Phoenixville Area High School. She is a member of 
the Spanish Club, The Key Club, The Pep Club, 
HOBY, Class Council SADD (Students Against 
Drunk Driving) and other organizations. When asked 
why she was attending this leadership conference 


Preparing for 21st Century 


Jeannie explains: “I wanted to improve my leadership 
skills. I learned this morning that I am a coach when 
it comes to group leadership. I am very supportive of 
a lot of people but I also like making decisions. We 
did role playing this morning. It was interesting to 
realize that I couldn’t play all the roles. I had always 
thought of myself as someone who had to make sure 
that everyone felt happy about themselves. I always 
have to have the final say.” 

When asked how they would deal with a multi- 
cultural community center where they were coming in 
contact with an “ethnic mix” Emy Fajardo says she 
would “go to the library and talk to people around to 
find out what the culture is like.” In many cases, stu- 
dents do not have sufficient contact with multi-cultur- 
al, multi-ethnic populations. Most young people live 
in a world vastly different from what their parents and 
grandparents experienced. In the future, it is neces- 
sary to include “cultural diversity” as an area warrant- 
ing a general session. Additionally, it is essential that 
organizers of The Advanced Training for Leadership 
and Service (ATLAS) Seminar include a mix of males 
and females, Black and white. Young Black men will 
play a central role as world leaders in the 21st centu- 
ry. Does it not make sense to include them as key par- 
ticipants? 

One of the areas of emphasis is developing tools 
for reaching agreements. Facilitators led the group 
discussion through three stages before reaching an 
agreement. The categories are: Opening Tools, 
Narrowing Tools and Closing Tools. In the opening 
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part, brainstorming was essential. Ten minutes is ini- 
tially allotted. Time is added if necessary. Next they 
gathered and recorded as many ideas as possible. No 
one was to discuss the ideas gathered at this stage. 
Everyone was encouraged to think positively and be 
creative. Stage Two involved organizing the informa- 
tion gathered in the first stage. The group was encour- 
aged to divide the total number of ideas by 3 and give 
each group member the resulting number of votes. For 
example, if the group brainstormed 18 ideas, then 
each group member would receive 6 votes. Finally, 
the students were asked to find a cut-off point 
between ideas receiving many votes and those receiv- 
ing few. Consensus was built around the top ideas. 
This sometimes involved combining elements of top 
ideas. They avoided an either/or decision by finding a 
way for the group to work on the top ideas. Once this 
process was finished you could see the joy in the faces 
of those who had mastered the process of reaching 
agreements. What student leader does not have to 
reach agreements? 

To the nearly 40 students who participated in The 
Advanced Training for Leadership and Service 
Seminar, this was obviously a rewarding experience. 
This seminar was sponsored by the Hugh O’Brien 
Youth Foundation (HOBY). Inspired by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer during a trip to Africa, O’Brien founded 
the H.O.B.Y. to motivate young people to become 
leaders. Schweitzer told O’Brien, “The most impor- 
tant thing in education is to teach young people to 
think for themselves.” 





The Changing Role of 
Principals in Schools 


Copyright James G. Spady, 1995 
Principals are at their very best when they orga- 
nize and manage an open learning environment. 


Dr. Deneen Rae Stewart is a graduate cf Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Temple University and received her P.h.D. 
in Microbiology and Immunology trom The Medical 
College of Pennsylvania 





Instead of closing school doors to parents, princi- 
pals could be most effective by opening and building 
channels to assure school success. A principal in a 
school sets the pace. In visiting a number of schools 
across the grade and class spectrum, it is not difficult 
to discern the kind of principal there by the learning 
that occurs in that institution. Parents and other mem- 
bers of the extended family concerned with the sub- 
ject’s education should work to assure that there is 
reciprocal communication between educators/admin- 
istrators and students/parents. 

Because principals serve as both the chief educa- 
tional officer as well as chief administrator, they must 
be fully equipped. 

In all likelihood, there is not sufficient attention 
drawn to the drastic changes in the U.S. economy 
over the recent few years. We have moved from an 
industrial-based economy to a technological informa- 
tion-based economy. In the past 40 years we have wit- 
nessed a drastic change. For instance, in 1950, sixty 
percent of the jobs in the nation were unskilled com- 
pared to 33 percent today and only 15 percent by the 
year 2000. As unskilled jobs disappear, we see an 
increase of jobs that require knowledge in statistical 
numerical controls, instrumentation, computerization 
and robotization. Because of the reality of the global 
economy it is necessary to seriously address deficien- 
cies in what is being offered at public educational 
sites (in your neighborhood schools). 

Willard Daggett, director of the International 
Center for Leadership in Education, explains how 
another country approaches teaching technical read- 
ing and writing skills: “Germany has developed a rep- 
utation for the success of its Vocational programs, its 


youth apprenticeship programs. But I would suggest 
that the strength of their system is what they provide 
for all students in math and science. In science, they’1] 
spend up to 25 percent of all their instructional time, 
K-12, on technical reading and writing as a part of sci- 
ence. Daily activities and instruction move from very 
simple technical reading and writing to very high 
level technical reading and writing. When German 
students are assessed, they’re not just tested on their 
ability to read literature. They are given technical 
materials to read. They might have to read 12 or 15 
pages of a manual for the installation of a nuclear 
emergency system in a community.” 

To make it even more graphic. American students 
are not being prepared for the téchnological revolu- 
tion at a rate commensurate with developments. What 
is the downside of this? Willard Dagget’s extensive 
studies in this area revealed the following: “Well, 
there are a lot of VCR’s right now blinking 
12:00...12:00...12:00. . .” because people can’t read 
technical material well enough to program the time. 
Many people can’t read their computer manual; and 
they say the manuals are poorly written. It’s not 
because they are written poorly, it’s because they are 
written with a technical slant, and most people never 
have learned to read that way. Technical reading and 
writing is fundamentally a different application from 
the reading and writing for personal response taught 
in American schools.” 

Both Reginald Clark in his ground-breaking study 
on “Why Poor Black Children Succeed or Fail” 


continued on page 7 
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Education and 
Information Technology 
or Edutech 


Copyright James G. Spady, /995 

Educators who plan to be in the forefront by the 
year 2,000 are learning how to incorporate computers 
an and related interactive media into the classroom. 
They cannot develop appropriate teaching tools with- 
out acquiring the window skills. Once the fundamen- 
tals of instructional multimedia are known, the innov- 
ative teacher can begin to develop new ways of teach- 
ing consistent with a 90’s classroom. 

Will developing the electronic classroom change 
the very nature of education as we know it? Are stu- 
dents better able to learn when their courses are 
offered over a computer network? What will happen 
to those teachers who still remain resistant to the 
changing edutech environment? 

Drexel University is on the cutting edge i n the whole 
area of computer supported learning. Supported by a 
$750,000 grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Dr. 
Stephen I. Andriol, professor of Information Studies and 
Ccmputer Electrical Engineering, is establishing the pace 
in the following manner. 

e Students and faculty will use their personal com- 
puters to send information to each other electronically. 

¢ In-person meetings between faculty and students will 
occur only three times during each course unless a student 
has difficulties that require face to face intervention. 

¢ The computer network will serve as an electron- 
ic headquarters for the courses. 

¢ Students will use the network to exchange infor- 
mation, review course material, work on design prob- 
lems and take exams. 

¢ Students will have the flexibility to enter the net- 
work at any time and unlimited access to advanced 
design software. 

Drexel University faculty and administrators will 
access the impact of the experimental teaching project 
to measure the effects of allowing students greater 
flexibility in pacing themselves. After all, not every 
student learns at the same pace. Will this mode of 
learning enable students to complete their degree 
requirements faster? By May, 1997, we should be able 





to more definitely determine whether students are 
learning better and faster via a computer via a com- 





puter network. 

The electronic and photonic networking industries 
are geared up for future growth. George Gilder, author 
of Life After Television, has said, “The networking 
industry is now moving from a world based on the 
needs of people to people communications, chiefly by 
voice, to a regime based chiefly on the needs of com- 
puters-to-computer communications, chiefly digital 
data. At the same time, the video world is shifting 








from a regime of video transmissions based on broad- . 


| casting to a video regime based on the burst-mode 


storing and forwarding of files-sending a whole 
movie in a minute, for example. In both cases, the 
industry is shifting from a human scale of time and 
space to a computer scale.” 

Gilder concludes, perhaps a bit premature, that 
“data superhighways would seem to be the fulfillment 
of the fibersphere-the way to create the vast new 
infrastructure of fiber optics ones that will bring the 
full promise of digital video and multimedia commu- 
nications to all citizens.” 

Companies that have taken the lead in building 
internetworking gear include: Cisco Systems, 
Cabletron, Wellfleet, 3-Com and Synoptics. In the 
case of Cisco Systems, we can observe a 50% growth 


Arthur O. Lewis, and Linda Oh, enjoy a congratula- 
tions from Mayor Edward G Rendell during the.Free 
Library of Philadelphia’s Third Annual Volunteer 
Recognition Reception. 








Principals in Schools 


continued from page 6 
and Will Daggett in his studies of poor students. draw 
interesting conclusions. Economic status and race did 


not assure one a place at the bottom of the learning 
scale. Clark notes that the total family life provide 
children with school survival skills (a complex of 
behaviors, attitudes and knowledge) that are the ele- 
ments in academic success. Daggett says, “What 
we’ re finding is that the students who have been in the 
college bound d track and the students in the voca- 


some of the students we classify as poor students do 
as well or better when the content combines theory 


There is the case of young Mara, whose case is 
worthy of our consideration. It is said, “Because Mara 
could solve math problems without having to do com- 
putations, it was assumed that she was a witch. Mara 
had difficulty understanding her intelligence, and her 
academic record had declined since 5th grade. After 
Mara’s failed attempt to arrange a limousine joyride 
for herself and a group of friends, her classroom 
teachers, counselor, and enrichment teacher suggested 
that she spend more time in the enrichment resource 
room. Through her involvement in an environmental 
project with other young women concerned about 
such issues, Mara began to think of herself as a leader 
rather than a follower. After she completed a highly 
regarded photographic essay on the emotions of junior 
high school students, Mara’s principal asked her to 
serve as an orientation guide to incoming students. 
Mara’s grades improved, her peer group changed, and 
her white makeup and black clothing disappeared.” 

Is there a noticeable difference in students who 
take on greater leadership roles in schools? Are there 
those you consider lost in the shuffle until they pursue 
an area of interest in their preferred learning style? 


tional track need to apply math, science and language | 
| | art skills in real-world contexts. Interestingly enough, 


and applications. Some of the students who have done | 
| | very well, struggle; they're used to memorizing theo- | 
| ry, spitting it back on a test, and never using it.” 





rate per year. Their market value exceeds +7 billion. 
The next competitive wave we will see involves tele- 
phone and cable companies rushing to lay fiber optic 
lines even deeper into neighborhoods throughout the 
U.S.A. 

Given the technological revolution of the last five 
years we now have more ways of learning available. 
Learning intelligences include: 

¢ Verbal/Linguistic Intelligence-The capacity to 
use words effectively either orally or in writing. 
Highly developed in storytellers, orators, politicians, 
poets, playwrights, editors and journalists. 

¢ Logical/Mathematical Intelligence—The capacity 
to use numbers effectively and to reason well. 

e Visual/Spatial Intelligence-The ability to per- 
ceive the visual-spatial world accurately and to per- 
form transformations of things. 

¢ Musical/Rhythmic Intelligence-The capacity to per- 
ceive, discriminate, transform, and express musical forms. 

¢ Interpersonal Intelligence—The ability to per- 
ceive and make distinctions in the moods, intentions, 
motivations, and feelings. 

¢ Intrapersonal Intelligence-Self knowledge and 
the ability to act adaptively on the basis of that knowl- 
edge. This intelligence includes having an accurate 
picture of one’s strengths and limitations, awareness 
of one’s moods and motivations and the capacity for 
self-discipline. 

A recent observer explains, “In the past, student 
learning focused memorized knowledge and fitting 
into a mold, which dictated what students needed to 
know and fitting into a mold. In some settings, stu- 
dents have been prepared for failure or even encour- 
aged to drop out when they did not fit in the prescribed 
mold. . . In the current information age, where infor- 
mation can be found in many different forms, from 
newspapers and textbooks to television and the inter- 
net, students need to learn how to find and analyze 
information.” 

Parents, educators, students and others must be 
prepared to meet the challenges of information tech- 
nology over the next decade. Are you prepared to 
enter the Edutech Era? 
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Once ah aycdeaees going | 0 college, 
Today he finally made it. 


For more than fifty years, The College Fund 
has helped thousands of young men and women achieve 
goals their grandparents could only dream of. 
We are proud to have made a critical difference in the lives 
of so many. But our job is not done. With your help, 
we will continue to bring many more dreams within reach. 
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